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PREFACE, 


Many attempts have been made to trace the develop 
ment of the conception®of God; and, apart from tho 
work of the theologians, tho anthropologists and his- 
torians have ofton been led by thoir respective methods 
to widely different solutions of the problom. It has 
appeared to me, however, -that these methods do not 
exclude each other; nay, that each finds in the other its 
necessary supplomont. 

I may be reproached for associating such difforont 
methods together, and [ havo alveady boon told that as 
soon as wo apply what is known as tho comparative 
method to tho invostigation.of tho origins of Religion, 
or endeavour to trace its pre-historic development, ‘or 
even to elucidato thé evolution of Religion in goneval, 
by reference to the fortunes of the several ercods, wo 
have alxcady left tho domain of history, and optered 
upon that of pure philosophy. 

I should myself prefor to give a widor signification to 
the word history, and mako it include all attempts to 
recover the past of mankind; butif we aro té restrict its 
application to facts of thon Tislorio age” of civilized 
communities,” then niStony mpot assyyedly~be supplo- 
mented by other .séndiés which can throw light upon a 
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remoter horizon. It is true that these studies cannot give 
us certainty—nor,’ indeed, can history itself always do 
that j—but at loast they can give us information concern- 
ing the origin’ and early stages of human culture, the 
details of which may lend each other mutual support, 
and may find confirmation in historical facts. And what, 
after all, do the names we give our methods signify, 
provided they bring us nearer to the truth ? 

Whilo my premises wake the suspicion of those who 
shriik from applying the ordihary canons of investiga- 
tion to religious phenomena, my conclusions, in their turn, 
may prove unacceptable to those who ste in the spirit of 
freo inquiry the standing foe and the destined dostroyer of 
the religious sentiment itself. Yot I cannot,tax myself 
with want of logic or with partiality, if my attempt to 
deduce the laws of religious evolution from the admitted 
facts has br ought mo to tho conclusion that the scientific 
treatment of Religion does not affect the religious senti- 
ment in the revolutionary mannor feared by somo and 
hoped for by othors. Rathex doos tho study of comparative 
tlieology seom to reveal a growing tendency towards the 
admission of the principle laid dowtt by ILerbert Spencer, 
as a bond of union between religion and science,—that 
“tho. power manifested throughout the universe *distin-, 

guished as material, ig the samo power which in ourselves 
welfs yp under the form of consviousness,’? both modes 
of force being regarded as phenomonal manifestations of 
one absolute Reality by which thoy aré immediately 
produced. 

T trust that ing this tgatment of my subject 1 have 
remained faithful’ to the spirit which inspired tho founder 
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of the Hibbert Trust and tho promoters of the Iibbort 
Lectures, ; . 

T have only to add that I regard this work as a con- 
tinuation of my previous studies on “Tho Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought in England, Amorioa, 
and India.” Having described tho most advanced forms 
of Religion amongst the enlightened minds of our ago, 
I felt a special interest in investigating the gradugl 
devolopment of these forms and the relation in waich 
thoy stand to the lowest thanifestations of religious ‘oul- 
ture, Enormous as the distance appears, it does not 
prove impossible ‘to trace tho road that leads from tho 
one extreme to the other; and hero again wo find an‘ 
illustration, pf that adage which is now coming to domi- 
nate every brarich of knowledge, Watura non fucit saltus. 

I ought to express my gratitudo to the Hibborl 

“trustees for having offered’me this unique opportunity 
of devoloping my views before an English public whoso 
hospitable welcome I shall always remember. But what 
adequate terms can I find, whon M. Exnost Renan him- 
self described a similar invitation as “ono of tho rowards 
of his lifo”? ? . 

T have also to offer my special thanks to Mr. Wiok- 
steed for the patience and accuracy with which he lias 
executed tho translation of theso Lootures. 


” Goszer v’Anvirtna, 
Courr Sz, Evronnn, Dee, £891, 
. 


° 
1 English Tianslation by*tho Re J.goden. London; Williams 
and Norgate, 1885. 


Errarost, 
P, 6, line 10, for “ Boechoven” read “ Bachofen,” 
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TRANSLATORS NOTE, 


The references to T'ylor’s “ Primitive Culture” havé, through inadvert- 
ence, been made to the first edition (1871), except in a few cases. 

The following table will enable possessors of oy edition to find the 
passages referred to, 


On p, 56 the passage referred to is ii, 286’ of the editions of 1873 and 1891. 


» 88 ” a lie 300 ” ” 
» 12 ”» » ii, 178 sq. ”» » 
*y 14 ” » 4.177 sq. ” ” 
» Ub » » 4174 ” ” 
» lt ” ” ii, 216 ” ” 
nN 140 ” n” ii, 3ao° ” ” 
» 189 » » ii, 69 of the edition of 1871. 
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ON THE METIODS OF RESEARCIE INTO 


THE PRE-WISTORIC MANIFESTATIONS 
OF RELIGION. 





Wuen the first volumo of the Iibbert Lectures 
appoared, in 1878, the general history of religions was 
but just beginning to tako its placo in tho courses of 
advanced study on the Continent; and I can well 
remember the delight and admiration with which— 
devoted as I had long been to this branch of histovical 
study—I devoured the pages on which Prof, Max Miillor 
had lavished the wealth of his knowledgo and tho charm 
of his style in drawing out tho lessons to bo dorived from . 
the study of tho Religions of India, 

T little imagined that in thirteon yoars I was mysolf 
to have the honour*of succoeding that illustrious mastor 
in this Chair, And may be I owo so flattering a distino- 
tion in ne small degree to the efforts I havo mado,.from 
the very boginnings of my work as a writer, to dissipate 

“a prejudice concerning England, and tho Angla-Saxon 
race in general, that still luzks amongst us west of tho 
Chennel. It is the idea, based on very one-sided obsor- 
vations, that in matteys of religion you aro at once tho 
most formal and the most superficial of all the nations 
upon the earth; or, in other words, that you divide your 
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lives into two sharply-defined sections, in the first of 
which (embracing one day out of the seven) you passively 
accept all the ceremony, discipline, and even doctrine, to 
which tradition has attached the label of respectability, 
whereas in the other (including all the rest of the week) 
you are completely absérbed by your material interests, 
and never give a thought to the great Beyond, This 
view can only be held by those who do not know or do 
not appreciate the strength of the movement which has 
never been lacking amongst you towards gaining a rational 
satisfaction for the religious needs of the mind and heart 
of man, 

The institution of the TWibbert Lectures in partioular 
has helped to show how this progressive spirit may find 
support in the comparative history of religions; and 
perhaps still more to point out how the impartial study 
of the very subject that has so long divided men into 
hostile camps may now serve to bring them together. 
I would add that these Leotures, after bearing fruit in 
England itself, where it would not be difficult to trace 
thoix influence upon the temper and the method of reli- 
gious discussion, have re-acted most*happily upon Con- 
tigental thought itself, in helping to enlarge its horizon ; 
and this even apart from the specific services «hey have 
rendered to purely historical research. Indeed, all this is 
so-trng that in coming here to expound my views on the 
evolution of the rejigious idea, I am in danger, on more 
points than one, of simply returning to you the echo of 
your own thoughts, in place of the original, not to say 
revolutionary, ideas which, fow anything I know, may in 
some quarters he expected of me. For this you have only 
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to blame your own ethnographors, your own sociologists, 
and your own historians, upon whom it is impossible for 
any one to help dyawing, in whatever part of the world ho 
may undertake to treat of the history of xeligions, and 
still more of the history of Religion. 


ne The scholars who have devoted themsolves 

Pre-histaric . rae °. 
development to the study of ancient religions, and spo- 
ones cifically my illustrious precursors in this 
Chair, have laid befote you the mothods by which 
the developments of the religious systoms undorlying 
the worship of the most important civilizations hava 
been respectively traced. We aro in a position to say 
that, in spite of some divergences in detail, the main 
lines of this work of reconstruction are now definitively 
laid down. ‘This result, is chiefly due to the applica- 
tion of the historical method; that is to say, the collec- 
tion, classification, and interpretation of writton ovidenes, - 
together with the monumontal inscriptions which have 
been discovered in such vas) numbors during tho last 
half-century. . 

Nevertheless, the historical method can givo us ,no 
information at all conccrning the origins of the most 
important ancient worships. A glance at the gencalogical 
tree of the higher religions will al onco convinceeus that 
they all depend upon cach other in an unbroken line of 
filiation, or are derived from a small number of systems 
that rose up independently in the bosoms of sundry 
groups of distinct and unblatld peeplds. bub wo cannot 
trace them beyond this point by direct obsorvation. 

B2 
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In every instance we find that, as we go back through 
the ages, written documents become ever scarcer, till they 
cease altogether, and the ground seems to fall away 
beneath the investigator's feet. And yet at this remotest 
point we already find beliefs and institutions fully recog- 
nizablo, which have maintained themselves right on, across 
the whole series of intermediate systems, into the heart 
of the religions of the present day. 

These clements, common to all organized religions, 
may be classed as follows: e ° 

1. The belief in tho existence of superhuman beings 
who intervere in a mysterious manner in the destinies of 
man and the course of nature. 

2, ‘Attempts to draw near to these beings or to escape 
them, to forecast the object of their intervention and 
tho form it will take, or to modify their action by con- 
ciliation or compulsion. 

8, Recourse to the mediation of certain individuals 

‘supposed to havo special qualifications for success in 
such attempts. 

4, The placing of certain customs under tho sanction 
of tho superhuman powers. i 

Unless we aro to suppose that theso,factors of tho early 
religiens were suddenly formed at a given moment, we 
aro compelled to admit that they must have had a rudi- 
metitary development before their first appearance in 
history. To re-discover this development, we must appeal 
to psychology, philology, pre-historic archeology, folk- 
lore, and ethnography. Every ong of those sciences has 
some contribution’to make; ane nothing short of the com- 
bination of them all will suffice to solve the problem. But 
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amongst these, it is comparative or descriptive othno- 
graphy which supplies us with the richest matoyial to 
make good the deficiencies of historical data. 

And, after all, this is but an application’ of tho com- 
parative method so justly glorified by Frooman as ono of 
the most precious acquisitions of our century—an appli- 
cation already accepted without question in roscarchos 
into the origins of language, of art, of the family, of 
property, of law, and even of morals, as is obvious 
from the classical worl’s of’ such authors as Bocchoven, 
Freeman, De Laveleyo, Giraud-Teulon, Sumnor Maino, 
McLennan, Max Miillor, Lubbock and Starcke; not to 
mention ihe numerous sociological works which, espo- 
cially in England and Franco, havo employed the com- 
parative method in attempting to retrace tho gonoral 
course of human cyolution, Religious, phenomena, ih 
their tin, haye been subjected to the samo treatmont 
by enlightened thoologiuns such as Profogsors Tielo and 
Réyillo, who can join hands on this field of roscarch with: 
cthnographors like Mr, I. B, Tylor, sociologists like 
Mx. Herbert Spencor, and students of folk-love like My. 
Andrew Lang. ‘T° shall ondeavour to tread in the foot- 
steps of these ominent writers in my attempts to roaon- 
struct, se far as possible, the first manifostations- of the 
belief in the Divine ; with a viow to tracing subsoquently, 
in the facts recorded: by history, tho sequol of a loyolop- 
mont,which, if we may judge of tho futuro by the past, 
has not yet reached its goal, 

Theories of By soparately xamining the chief factors 
progress and of of contompofary® cavitization, or the chief 
* races who how shave the dominion of tho 
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globe, we may establish historically that the march of 
civilization has been progressive; that is to say, that 
there is a constant and growing tendency to secure the 
same results‘at the expense of smaller efforts, and to utilize 
the surplus of forces thus left disposable for the satisfac- 
tion of more and more exalted wants. It must, indeed, 
be admitted that this movement is not continuous; it is 
sometimes arrested, sometimes even reversed ; but taken 
as a whole, its direction cannot be mistaken, From the 
other side, paleontology shows u8 that before the appeat- 
ance of man upon the earth, life had always been pro- 
gressive; that is to say, that studied in its great successive 
periods, it reveals a tendency to produce a succession of 
croatures of growing complexity, the crown of all being 
found in man, whether we consider the range of his 
{intellect and moral faculties, or his power of re-acting 
upon the forces of external nature. This in itself raises 
a strong presumption that humanity in its pre-historic 
‘ period was not exempt from the genoral law of develop- 
ment of living beings, and thorefore that ils origins 
must bo sought in a state inferior {o anything that the 
oldest evidence of primitive civilization reveals to us. 
Pre-historic archeology turns this presumption almost 
into a- certainty. We now know beyond the possibility 
of doubt that whorever the super-position of several 
industrial strata has been established, the age of iron 
was preceded by an age of bronze or copper, the age 
of metals by an age of stone, and the age of polished 
stone by one of cut or ch ipped stonc. We discover a 
period at which mane thot 4 fe had not yet arrived at 
the relative civilization of which the earliest inscriptions 
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preserva the memory, already practised agriculturo, 
possessed domestic animals, raised rough monuments of 
stone, and gathered into little groups on fortified hoighis 
or in lake cities. Anothor period reveals itself in a yet 
remoter antiquity (for it corresponds to the deposits of 
the quaternary rocks), in which mon lived oxclusivoly 
by hunting, clothed themsclyes in tho skins of beasts, 
and dwelt in narrow caves or wero scattcred in nomadic 
hordes on steppes desolated by the rigour of tho" glacial 
epoch. Finally, we cail trace a period yot furthor wilh- 
drawn into the twilight, in which, under a gontlo and 
moist climate, man, the contemporary of the elephas 
antiquus, perhaps still ignorant of tho use of firo, clothing, 
and earthonware, but alroady in possession of a cut flint 
mallet or hatchet, realized the stato of nature vaguely 
conceived by certain poots of antiquity: | 
“ Vita fore similis, nullos agitata per usus : 
Artis adhue oxpors ob rudo vulgus orant. 
Pio domibus frondes norant, pro frugibus herbas + 
Nectar erat palmis hausta duabus aqua,”2 

It is truo that because tho wiolder of flint implo- 
ments proceded us on tho soil of Europe, it does not 
absolutely follow that he was our ancestor, At the time 
when thg hunters of the reindecr and tho mammoth, and 
perhaps the erectors of tho megaliths, oceupied this part 
of the world, is it not possible that the ancostorg of tho 
Aryans, the Semites, tho Egyptians, the Chinese, not to 
mention ihe Azteos and the Incas, may already have beon 
in possession elsewhere of a somi-civilization far more~ 
advanced in type? Yos; but Yo arg justified in asking for 


1 Ovid, Fasti, ii, 291~204, * 
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the traces of thig supposed civilization. It is true that 
we have not yet explored and ransacked the whole planet, 
but it must be admitted that the chances of any such 
discovery art diminishing day by day. More than twenty 
years ago, Mr, E. B. Tylor could already write, “ There 
ig scarcely a known province of the world of which we 
cannot say certainly, savages once dwelt here;” and I 
would add, there is hardly one of which we cannot say 
with equal right, “Man has been progressive here.” 
Pre-historic archeology thus wiites with paleontology 
to assure us that, if the golden age exists in the possible 
nature of things at all, it is not in the past that we must 
look for it. 

Tt has been asserted that savages havo never been able 
to rise into civilization except through the instrumentality 
of a people already civilized. It is very true that tho 
transition from savagery to civilization, or even to the 
demi-civilization from which we ourselves are admitted 
gradually to have risen to our present level, has never 
boon actually observed; but theie are excellent reasons 
why this link should be missing. In the first place, until 
they have reached a certain level of cultura, nations have 
no history, and therefore cannot themselves enlighten us 
ag to their own past; and as for oxternal observation, as 
soon as stvages come into contact with a superior civili- 
zation, sho latter deflects and absorbs thoir spontaneous 
devolopment, unless indeed it paralyzes it. This much, 
of course, is obvious—that thore are some peoples worse 
equipped than others for the struggle for life and pro- 
gress; nay, perhips sther$ mfy be some permanently 
incapable of rising above a low level of civilization. But 
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because, in rmmning a race, the most agile are the only 
ones that reach the goal, it docs not follow that all tho 
competitors did ngt start from the same post, or that tho 
victor has not had to pass tho very points ab which his 
less fortunate competitors have stopped. 

Tn the second place, we may well ask whoro savagory 
ends and civilization bogins, We can of course lay down 
a more or less complicated critorion deponding on evi- 
donce collected from industrial processes, ways of living, 

-rcligious and social institutions, and all tho owrrent mani- 
festations of the moral and intolloctual life. But wo 
shall not be able to force all tho populations of mankind 
into one or the other of the two catogorics, unloss we 
are prepared to ignore transitional casos, In truth, the 
different groups of mankind may be arranged on a scale 
the bottom of which is lost in the oxtremo savagory of 
the Bushmen, tho Ticrra-del-F'uogians, the Samoyeds, the 
Akkas and the Australians, whilo tho most advanced 
peoples of the Indo-Kuropean raco stand at tho summit; 
and between these extremo limits tho gulf seems impos- 
sible to cross, And yet the space botwoon the succes- 
sive populations which occupy neighbouring positions on 
the seule is almost insensiblo, and tho slightest progress 
in a givon tribe would suffico to raiso it to tho levol of 
those immediatcly above it. There is, therefore, no 
reason why wo should not beliovo that tho same nation 
may have gradually scaled all the steps which soparated 
it from the culminating-point; and perhaps, sven so, tho 
steps it has already passed may bo as nothing compared 
with those which will $ot Seymit the. most favoured 
nations of the future to continuo their ascent; for civi- 
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lization too is a Jacob’s ladder, the top of which we 
cannot see because it reaches to the heavons. 

Point of One often meets with men, froe enough 

ima ‘from prejudices in other matters, who readily 
mentof admit the extreme barbarism of primitive 

i society, but are nevertheless disposed to make 
an exception in the case of religion. They would have 
us believe that the ancestors of the Semites, the Aryans, 
the Egyptians, and the Chinese, or at any rate the ances- 
tors of some one or other of these races, started withea. 
very simple and clomentary industrial and social life, 
but with pure morals and exalted beliefs, and even in 
full possession of a monotheistic belief, 

In support of this hypothesis, they allege, in the first 
place, that these peoples retain reminiscences of far more 
elevated beliefs than those they afterwards held. But 
to begin with, the assertion in this form is far too sweep- 
ing. For the fact is that there are other traditions, quite 
as worthy of attention, which relegate the past to a state 
of religious ignorance from which the teachings of some 
heroic or even superhuman foundor of civilization first 
drew mankind, And, in the second place, little reliance 
can be placed on these legends, either in the one sense 
or the other. Peoples have asked thomselvessin overy 
age whence their knowledge of the gods came; and since 
they were unable to frace it back to any other origin, 
they naturally concluded that it had been instilled into 
them by the gods themselves at an epoch, as Alfred de 
Musset puts it, 


ol te ciel sur ia terre 
Meachait of reapiiait dang un peuple de dieux,” 
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Moreover, parallel questions have in every ago presented 
themselves with reference to arts, letters, sciences, cus- 
‘toms, and what-npt; and tho answer has always boon 
found in similar mythical attempts to oxplain the secrets 
of the past. 

The theory of primitive purily has sought to ontronch 
itself behind a second line of defenco constructed from 
the pictures of certain primitive peoples, such as tho 
Germans and the Pelasgians, given by the classical 
aithors. But now thaf we are better acquainted with 
uncivilized races, we can see that the state of moral 
innocence attributed to tho infant populations of anciont 
Enuropo, reduces itself to simplicity of manners and such 
virtues as commonly provail amongst the savagos of ow 
own day where they have not beon corrupted by pre- 
mature contact with civilization, As for, the absonce of 
idols, or even of any moro dofinito deitios than tho vague 
numina of the Italiots, it simply means that tho peoples 
in question had not yot roached the stago of polytheism 
and idolatry, and wero still dominated by tho savage 
conceptions of nature-worship and fetishism, 

Finally, our theorists have not forgotton to appeal to 
the lofty sentiments and even the theological reasonings 
which océar in tho sacred books of tho Persians, Iindus, 
Jews, and Chinese, to say nothing of some of tho Egyp- 
tian and Chaldean hymns. But recent researolfes tend 
more and more {o dissipate the illusions that woro natural 
enough in the first enthusiasm awakened by tho discovery 
of these marvellous Mteratures. The aureole that sur- 
rounded them is gone, anf’ wo‘hase*comne {o a more sobor 
appreciation alike of their significance and of thoir anti- 
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quity, though they have not lost their value or even their 
charm in becoming less anomalous and more human— 
that is to say, in taking their place in the general history 
of human eVolution. 

However this may be, we are forced to recognize the 
fact that not one of these venerable documents carries us 
back to the first period of religion in general, or even of 
the special systems into which they respectively enter. 
What they represent is, not the naive aspiration of primi- 
tive humanity, but the result ofa sacerdotal claboratién 
that has already made its selections, and rejections 
amongst the beliofs of the past. The furthor we ascend 
towards the origins of the various races, the more com- 
pletely do we see the beliefs of the Semites assuming 
the appearance of a veritable polydemonism; those of 
the Egyptians, of a systematized sorcery; and those of 
the Indo-Europeans, of a kind of universal physiolatry 
in the courso of a polytheistic transformation, All this 
amounts to saying that, as we ascend towards the origins 
of these peoples, we trace, in every instance, a growing 
predominance of the forms of thought and the expressions . 
of foeling which characterize the religions of savages in 
ovary age and in all parts of the world. 

Gvidence of  Lhilology enables us to mount a little 

Language. ‘higher towards the sources of all civilization. 
But ite conclusions are still less caleulated than those 
of history to encourage the belief in an early roligion 
high ahove the level now observed amongst savages; for 
they tend to show that, in all cases, the abstract signi- 
fications of the words amploy€ to vender general ideas 
have been preceded by concrete and evyon material senses. 
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Language is now a marvollous mechanism which not 
only enables us to register the mutual relations of things 
down to the subtlest shades, but even guides our minds, 
from abstraction to abstraction, up to tho very throshold 
of that inaccessible region, beyond tho world of forms 
and of ideas, where we verge upon the mystorious Reality 
that is above all definition. Yot modorn philological 
analysis takes us back to a time at which language reduces 
jtself—with the exception possibly of a fow onomat&pootio 
words—to a closely restricted number of sounds and 
cries, each expressive of a physical action, and that 
action performed by man. I need not here explain how 
the monosyllabic accompaniments of human actions camo 
at last to convey the idea of those actions to others, nor 
the part played by tho progross of language in loading 
thought into conscious possession of itsolf, Tt is onough 
to note that the phenomena in quostion fully justify tho 
conclusions, first, that tho primitive creators of our lan- 
guages freely ascribed faculties liko thoir own to all tho 
things they saw around them, if their manifestations 
could in any way be likéned to human actions; and 
secondly, that their. equipment of conscious ideas was 
confined to a small number of ossentially concrote notions 
embracing actions and physical evonts of daily occurrence. 

This being so, not only must these mon’ havo boon 
incapable of rising spontaneously to such abstraet idoas 
as ave suggested to our minds by the words, God, soul, ~ 
infinite, absolute, sclf-oxistence, and the liko, but thoy 
could not even ‘have been in a position to comprehond 
them had they boon suddetily gorrnainitated to thom from 
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without! Such is still the case with modern savages, 
whom the preponderating evidence of travellers repre- 
sents’as absolutely inaccessible to abstract ideas.? Every 
missionary knows at the cost of what "effort, and, I may 
add, of what distortion, he succeeds in introducing some 
gleams of the Christian metaphysic into the minds of the 
really inferior races. Professor Max Miiller has told 
you of the Benedictine who attempted in vain, during 
a thré-ydars’ stay amongst the natives of Australia, 
to discover the deity to whom*they rendered homage, 
But at last, one day, he discovered that they believed 
ina god who used to be omnipotent, and had created 
the world by his breath, but was now so old and decrepit 
that folk took but little count of him.’ No doubt this 
was really an echo of his own teaching coming back to 
him in the form of a belief in an omnipotent deity 
who had created the earth with. his breath. Only the 
natives could not help thinking of him as reducod to 
complete decrepitude, since he was old enough to have 
helped in the formation of the world and been present 
at tho birth of their ancestors.” 





1 Pfloiderer points out that if we require whole years to develope 
abstract ideas in the minds of our children, though they have the 
benofié of all their inheritance from the past “which thought for 
them,” it must have needed centuries, and even millenniums, for primi- 
tive maneto arrive at the same resulis.—The Philosophy of Religion, 
London, 1888, vol. iii, pp. 4, 5. 


3 See Sir John Lubbock, The Origin of Civilization, London, 1870: 
chap. viii, “On Language.” 


8 Iiibbert Lectures, ‘1878, p. 17. 
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Prehistaic  Pre-historic archeology, in its {mn, takes 

archmology. yg yet anothor step, inasmuch as the material 
rvemaing with which it doals indicate the oxistoteo of 
certain beliefs prior to all civilization, It is true that no 
guch traces have yot boen found amongst tho deposits 
of the very earlicst period in which tho existenco of man 
has been established; that is to say, in what is known as 
the Drift period, which seems to have precedod tho great 
glacial age in Ewrope, But we must bo on ow guard 
against basing any definitive conclusion on this fact, 
Romember what happened, in this respect, with regard 
to the rest of the paleolithic ago. Thoro, too, scholars 
whose names carricd authority maintained that man in 
tho quaternary poriod had no religious boliofs, and did 
not even pay attention to the dead; but tho discovories 
of the last five-and-twenty years, ospocially in the 
caves of France and Belgium, have ostablishod con- 
clusively that ag carly as tho mammoth ago man practised 
funoral rites, believed in a futuro lifo, and possossod 
fetishes and perhaps oven idols, A glance at the dis- 
coveries that authorizo theso conclusions will perhaps 
not be out of place? 

Maninthe In the cave of Spy wo can traco through 

oath thousands upon thousands of ycars savage 

funeral rites; inhabitants whose bones oxhibit such an apo- - 
like character that they have supplicd a now link in tho 
descending scale from man to tho animals, Armed only 
with flints to defend themselves against the terriblo beasts 
that wandered round thoir retreat, exposed 10 the rigours 
of such a climatc’as te presoné inhabitants of tho 
Polar regions can scarcely enduro, though supported by 
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resources Which in comparison with those of the primitive 
inhabitants of Moustiers almost represent civilization, 
these contemporaries of the mammoth and the cave-bear, 
whose energies one would have thought would have been 
wholly absorbed in the struggle for existence, still found 
time to attend to their dead, to prepare them for their 
future life, and to offer them objects which they might 
have used fot themselves, but which they preferred to 
bestow on the dead for their use in another life! The 
custom of placing arms, implefients, and ornaments in 
the tombs, may be regarded as general amongst the 
ancient cave-dwellers, as it still is amongst all savages 
who bury their. dead. It implies the belief in the sur- 
vival of the personality after death, and the idea that the 
future life will be a repetition of the present, or at any 
rate that the same wants will be experienced, the same 
dangers incurred, and the same enjoyments tasted there 
as here. All this was well explained by the aucient 
Peruvians when, in answer to the question why they 
sacrificed animate and inanimate objects, and even human 
beings, to the dead, they ansivered that in droams they 
had seen mon who had long been dead ‘walking about with 
the creatures and the objects that had been buried in 
their tombs, Certain natives of Borneo go se far as to 
say, that if they throw objects that have belonged to 
the deaeasod upon the waves, he will at once come and 
reclaim them. Amongst the Patagonians, the Comanches, 
and the Bagos of Africa, the custom of sacrificing all his 
belongings to the deceased is actually pushed so far, that 


1 Do Puydt at Ighest, Lhomnte contemporain du mammouth & Spy ¢ 
Namur, 1887, 
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travellers have declared it interferes with tho maintenance 
of the family and the accumulation of eyen the smallest 
capital. : 

Traces of funeral feasts havo also been found in tho 
caves of the mammoth age. We must romomber that 
amongst all uncivilized peoples these feasts redound, not 
only to the honour, but to the welfare of the dead, just 
as the feasts in honour of the gods are supposed to be af 
actual service to them, ‘The natives of tho Red River 
expressly declare “ that While thoy partake of tho visible 
material, the departed spirit partakes at the same lime of 
the spirit that dwells in tho food.”? The obscrvanco of 
this custom by pre-historic man carries with it, therefore, 
the fact that he had alveady drawn a distinction botwoon 
the material object and the spirit to which it served as a 
body; and further, that he believed in the possibility of 
that spivit quilting its case and surviving it. But still 
more incontestable proof of this beliof occurs a lito 
later, when the objoots deposited in the tombs aro broken 
or burned, with the idea that they must be destroyed or 
killed in ease to enable their souls to follow tho goul of 
the deceased. 

In certain caves, the earliost of which go back to the 

reindeer age (those of Mentone, for example), tho bones 
of the dead aro paintod red with oligist or cinnabar; and 

1 De Lucy-Fossaien, Lthnog aphie del’ Amdo iqua antar figua, Pavia, 
1884, p. 151, Capt. Grossman, Report of the Bureau of Ethnography, 
41879 80; “Smithsonian Institute,” Washington, 1881, p, 99. Rénéd 
Cailhé, Voyage a Lemboctou, Pais, 1830, vol. i: pp. 245, 246, 

2 Dr. 8. G. Wnght, citéd by Ih C Yarrow, in Mortuary Customs of 
the Novth-Amencun Indians, in the Repor Pot the Buaau of Ethnology, 
1879-80; “Smithsonian Institute,” Washington, 1881, p, 191, 

e 
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in our own day some of the North-American tribes, who 
expose their dead on trees, collect the naked bones and 
paint them red before finally burying them, An analo- 
gous custém has been observed amongst the Mincopies 
of the Andaman Islands, and the Niams of Central 
Africa! The explanation of this custom has sometimes 
been sought in the fact that red is the colour of spirits. 
Thus in Polynesia, painting an object red suffices to make 
it tabu, that ig to say, the property of the superhuman 
powers, and. as such inviolable &nd unapproachable. Dut 
it may well be asked whether, in the funeral rites T have 
just described, the red paint was not rather intended to 
imitate the infusion of blood—that is to say, the vestitu- 
tion of life—in conformity with the idea so widespread 
amongst uncivilized peoples that blood and life are 
equivalent essences. To paint the bones of the deceased 
red would in this case be to assure, or at least to facilitate, 
the renewal of his existence.? 

Another custom to be traced in the caves of Central 
France from the age of the reindeer downwards, and 

1 Cartailhac, La Fyvance préhistorigque, Paris, 1889, p, 292, Du 
Pouget de Nadaillac, Les deconvertes préhistoriques et les croyances 


obrétionnes, Paris, 1889, p, 13. Letourneau, Sociologie, Paris, 1880, pp. 
211, 220; Eng. trans, by H. M, Trollope, London, 1881,,pp. 234, 283, 


2 ‘Thus tho ancient Peruvians smenved the doors and the idcls with’ 
plood while sacrifice was being performed in the temples. A. Réville, 
Hibbort Lestures, 1884, p. 220, The Arabs of pre-historic times uaed 
to sprinkle the wallg of the Kaabah with the blood of victims; and 
the Bodouins of the Sinaitic district still throw blood, drawn from 
their camels’ ears, upon the door of the tomb of one of their most 
famous saints. Ignage Goldziher, Lecultd des saints chez ley Musulmans 
in the Revue de Khistotr® des religions, 1880, vol, ii. p. 811, Cf, Exodus 
xii. 7, 
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gradually spreading as the age of polished stone advances, 
consists in burying the body, folded up upon itsalf, so 
that the knees touch the chin. It has beon maintained 
that the idea was to give tho corpse tho position takon 
by the living man as he slept by the fixe at night altor a 
day’s hunting or war.!| But no peoples really sleop in 
this posture: and I inclino to the beliof that they meant 
to put the deceased in the position of the infant,in his 
mother’s womb. Many peoples boliove that lifo is a 
re-birth, from the Algontcins, who by a touching atten- 
tion bury little children on the paths most frequonted by 
the women of the tribe, down to the peoples on both 
continents who explain family likenesses or casos of 
atavism on this principle. Tor the rest, this custom— 
ve-discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the tombs of 
Mycene—still exists in the Andaman Islands, in Now 
Zealand, in Melanesia, in South America, amongst tho 
African Bongos, and amongst the Tottontois. Almost 
all travellers explain the custom as I havo dono ,above,2 
Mr. T. L, Hutchinson, in, describing the mummics of 
ancient Peru, says that “tho bodies were generally 
placed in the same “position as they aro known to exist 
{in] during the progress of ulovino life.’ The idea that 
the earth is the common mother of mankind reappears 
in all the mythologies that have made any considcrable 

1 Letourneau, Soctologie, pp. 207, 208; Eng. trans. pp. 296, 221, 

? On the Tlottentots, sce Peschel, Volkeniunde, Leipzig, 1874, p. 494, 
Eng. trans.; The Races of Alan, &c., second edition, T.ondon, 1876, 
p. 460. On the Andamans, E, IL. Man, Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 1883, vol, xii. p,144, On the Araucans, d’ Orbigny, 
Lhomme américain, Pavis, 1839, vol. 4, p? 0%. 

8 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol, iv. p. 447. 
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progress, The Aryans of the Vedic epoch, when they 
buried their dead without reducing them to ashes, im- 
plored*the earth to receive the body as 2 mother her son. 
Tiolsay in Did man, in this remote age, worship the 
Paes dead alone? I would remark that this is 
almost the only form of worship capable of 
leaving material traces. We may easily find the articles 
deposited in a tomb; but where are we to look for traces 
of sacrifices offered to the celestial bodies, or of symbolic 
dances performed in their honour? As for written records, 
we might as well expect the phonograph to transmit us 
the text of the prayers or the charms which bore to heaven 
the first manifestations of the religious ideas of man! We 
do possess a cortain number of carved or scratched repre- 
sentatlions, however, which ascend to the reindeer age; 
and it is difficult not to admit that this primitive art had a 
religious bearing. The objects represented are generally 
animals, such as mammoths, reindeer, horses, serpents, 
and fish, often drawn upon fragments of bone or ivory, 
with a fidelity of expression,,and even a feeling of life, 
which are equally surprising and noteworthy. Amongst 
the Negroes similar representations ‘are always fetishes, 
of at any vate alc used as charms, and I confess that I 
have not much faith in any purely esthetic iinpulses of 
savages. With them, everything has a practical purpose, 
even frt and religion. Moreover, it ig a common idea 
amongst uncivilized peoples that a likoness provides the 
means by which we can act upon the original. Finally, 
as Mz, Andrew Lang sea appositely remarks,? “Tf one 
1 Rig Veda, xp18,11% & * 
2 Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth, London, 1884, p, 294, 
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adores a lizard or a bear, one is likely to think that 
prayer and acts of worship addrossed to an image of the 
animal will pleasg the animal himself, and make him 
propitious.” 

The human figure appears to have been less froquontly 
and less successfully attempted. Several examples of it 
are known, however; and ‘M. Edouard Dupont found o 
rude attempt at a human figure cut in reindeer-horn in 
the cave of Pont-t-Lesse, ‘This figure was perhaps an 
idol. The same discoverer also found the tibia of a 
mammoth on a slab of sandstone near a hearth belonging 
to the reindeer age, in a cavo of Chaleux. It is impos- 

sible to deny the character of a fetish to this tibia, for the 

memnmoth was already extinct in that locality at the poriod 
in ,uestion, and M. Dupont points out that the bones of 
gigantic extinct species slill play an important part in 
the popular beliefs everywhore.! The Dacotahs and other 
Redskins, for instance, carefully colloct tho bones of the 
mastodon and place them in their huts for tho,sako of 
the magic virtues which they attribute to them.2 We 
should also note the perforated snail-shells, fossils, crys~ 
tals, quartz-stones, and roindeor-horns, deposited in the 
tombs, and sometimes oyon in the hand of tho deoonsed, 
These objects, none, of which avo of any practical uso, 
may sometimes have served as ornaments, but must surely 
in some cases have been (alismang or amulets, * 

No doubt all these romains indicate infantile and 


1 FE. Dupont, 7h omme pendant les dges de la pierre aux enviyons de 
Dinant sur Meuse, second edition, Brussels, 1872, pp, 92 and 205 sqq, 

2 Ed B, Tylor, Researches into the °Marly Eeiory of Mankind, 
third edition, London, 1878, p. 322, 
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gtogs conceptions; but nevertheless they show that man 
was already aware of something mysterious and mighty 
beyond his limited horizon; that he attempted to con- 
. tract relations with the superhuman beings by which he 
believed himself to be surrounded, on the basis of an 
“exchange of services; and finally, that he was already 
capable of the idea of abstinence, that is to say, of relin- 
quishing a tangible and immediate advantage in view of 
a more vonsiderable but more distant and uncertain one, 
Passing to the age of polished stone, we see the 
religious manifestations which I have just defined taking 
a more developed and general form; nor are there wanting 
such new elements as the worship of megaliths, tropanning 
the skull, and special veneration of the mallet. 
Atel I shall not enter upon the question, still 
egaliths of a 
the neolithic hotly disputed, of the use of the stones, 
“6 erected in lines, found almost all over the 
two worlds, It has been maintained that they were 
simply commemorative monuments, like the twelve stones 
from the bed of Jordan which Joshua erccted at the 
first camp of the Israelites aftor their passage of the 
river, to serve, as the Bible suppose’, ‘as a memorial 
for, ever.”} TI will not deny that some of these monu- 
ments played the pari of mementos, or even+of inter- 
national boundary-marks; but when I'see how widespread 
the worship of stones still is amongst uncivilized peoples, 


1 Josh. iv. 5—8. It appears that within recent times it was ous- 
tomary amongst the Kabyls for the representatives of confederated 
tribes cach to sel up a great stone when they had arrived at on impor- 
tant decision. If one of the tribes subyequently broke the engagement, 
* stone was castelown.*-Unrisilhac, France préhistorique, pp, 314, 
315, 
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especially the worship of stones set up on one end, I 
am far more disposed to conclude that megaliths in 
general are the legacy and the evidence of a verilablo 
litholatry, whether they were worshipped in and for 
themselves, as amongst the natives of India, Malaysia, 
Polynesia, North Africa, and the two Americas) or 
whether they were regarded as the abode or tho image 
of some superhuman power, like tho Bethels of the 
‘whole Semitic race, or the shapeless masses which, as 
Pausanias testifies, the edtlier Greeks worshipped instead 
of images.2 Wo shall presently see that worship of 
stones set up on end was the first step towards idolatry 
everywhere. 

Man in the age of polished stono, like his paleolithic 
predecessor, disposed of his dead in caves; but when 
natural caves were wanting, he mado grtificial ones, 
either by hollowing an excavation in the rock, or by 
arranging four.stones, in a sort of rectangle surmounted 
by a large slab, and covored with a mound of oarth. 
This is the origin of the dolmons, which are now 
universally admitted to be connected with funeral rites. 
The only question fs, whother they were tombs of the 
first or the second instance; that is to say, whethor the 
dead were® placed in thom at onco, or whether decom- 
position was first allowed to do its work. On tho latter 
hypothesis, which is the more probable, the délmens 

1 Mythologie du monde mineral ; legon profesadée a Vécole d’anthyo- 


pologie, par André Lofévre : in the Zevue dos traditions populaires tor 
November, 1889. Paris, . 


3 Pausanias, vii, 22, re of. infra, 
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were only ossuaries, like those still met with in some 
cemeteries in European countries. But the very dosire 
to secuve a kind of perpetual abode to the incorruptible 
elements of the body, is itself only another proof of the 
importance attached to funeral rites. 

There is a certain detail, frequently observed in these 
dolmens, which has not failed to exercise the minds of 
the avcheologists, especially when the dolmens were 
supposed to be the worl: of one particular people, It is 
the presence in one of the wallé—generally the one that 
closes the entrance—of a hole not more than Jarge enough 
for the passage of a human head, In the Caucasus and 
on the coast of Malabar, these holes have given the 
dolmons the popular name of “ diarf-houges.” 

The hole is too small to serve as a passage for living 
men, or for the introduction of the skeleton; or even for 
inserting the sacrifices, which moreover would be found 
piled up against the interior wall, The most probable 
explanation seems to be that it was intended for the soul 
to pass through. Numbers of savage peoples suppose 
that the soul continues to inhabit the body after death, 
though from time to time it makes "excursions into the 
world of the living. Now we shall see presently that 
amongst these peoples the soul is generally regarded as 
a reduced and semi-material copy of the body. Jt there- 
fore requires a hole if it is to escape from the enclosure. 
It is for this reason that, at the death of a relative, the 
Tottentots, the Samoyeds, the Siamese, the Fijians, and 
the Redskins, make a hole in the hut to allow the pas- 
sage of the dgceased, ebut close it” again immediately 
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afterwards to prevent ifs coming back.! Tho Iroquois 
make a small hole in evory tomb, and expressly declare 
that it is to enable the soul to go out or como in, at its 
pleasure? At Koulfa, in North Africa, tho ‘samo idea 
was combined with a desire to clear a passage for sucri- 
fices, They buried the body, in a silting posture, in a 
round, well-like shaft, into which thoy Jeft an open hole, 
and then put cloths and other things close io the mouth, 
so that the dead man himself could come and fetch them, 
antl take them to others who had diod bofore him.$ 
Trepanned It is the same dosire to scouro a way 
skulls, foy tho spirit to pass, which best explains 
the curious phenomenon of trepanning the skull, first 
observed, in 1872, by Dr. Prunitros, in tho neolithic 
caves of Central France; aud subsequently in tombs of 
the same period, in Denmark, Bohemia, Italy, Portugal, 
North Africa, and the two Amoricas,t Somo of theso 
skulls have bean irepanned alter death; othors during 
life, as appeared from the vopavative offorts of nature 
which had followed, As for the ciroles of bone oxtractod, 


1 Compare Frazer, On, cerfain Burial Oustoms: in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Lnstitute, vol. xv, p. 70; seo also Herbert Spencor, 
Principles of Sociology, yol, i. § 94. 

2 A. Reville, Religions des peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 1888, vol, i, 
p. 252, 

5 Clapperton, Second Hapedition into the Intertor of A Prtoce, London, 
1829, pp, 141, 142. Note that the Greoks, too, piorced the soil near 
the tomb to pour libations into it, undor the impression that thie 
would enable them to reach the dead more easily. J, Girard, Le 
seutiment religieuse en Groce d’ Hombre & Teschyle, 1879, p, 182 

a « 

£ Broca, Sur la irépanation du erinet tes amujeties crdntennes 

Pépoque néolithique: Paris, 1877, 
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they had sometimes been pierced and hung upon a 
necklace, a custom which survived down to the Ganlish 
period, . 

It would appear that trepanning is still practised by 
the Kabyls. M. de Nadaillac believes that the object is 
religious, but M. Broca takes it to be therapeutic, If 
we follow the former, we may suppose it intended to 
allow the soul free communication with the superhuman 
powers; or it might be an offering to the gods of a sub- 
stitute or representative in place of the whole person, dn 
the principle which rules religious mutilations, from the 
sacrifice of a finger-joint to the offering of the hair or a 
nail-paring. If we follow M, Broca, it must have been 
intended to facilitate the expulsion of the spirit that 
had gained entrance into the body, and was causing 
disorders in it; conformably to the theory of uncivilized 
peoples that every malady is caused by diabolic or divine 
possession, It is evidently with this view that savages 
in the Old and the New Worlds apply the processes of 
magsage and suction to “their sick, give them purgatives 
and emetics, and eyen bleed and cauterize them. The 
officacity of such treatment is often’ real though always 
empirical, and it is invariably attributed to the departure 
of the disturbing spirit. 7 

The trepanning of the dead is perhaps more difficult 
to explain, especially as we can find uo similar practice 
amongst known peoples. M. Cartailhac, on the strength 
of a species of embalming still practised by the Dyaks, 
thinks its object was to allow of the extraction of the 
brain. But que’ weuld suppose that such a procedure 

1 France prthistorique, p. 286, 
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must have left some further traces; and, in any case, it 
would not explain the value attached to the severed 
fragments of the cranium, as amulets. Perhaps the, very 
object of the operation was no other than io procure 
these precious talismans; or it may havo been to provido 
the soul with a special passage through which to leavo 
the body. It deserves notice that the trepanning has 
not been applied indiscriminately 10 all the bodies in 
the same tomb; that on some of the skulls it must“have 
been performed both during life and after doath; and, 
finally, that in some cases the holes thus formed have 
been closed by means of disks ovidently borrowed from 
other skulls, All these facts are in full harmony with 
the hypothesis that trepanning was rosorved—as certain 
funeral rites and even certain priviloged mothods of 
burial cortainly were—to particular individuals, who, in 
virtue of thoir rank, their knowledgo, or thoir charactor, 
were regarded ag superior in nature to their follows, or 
even as holding direct communication with tho supor- 
human world. 

Worship of Wo have incontestable proof that idolatry 

the mallet. was practised in the age of tho lako dwollings 
and artificial orypts. In the caves of Marno, Qisc, Eure, 
and Du Gard, an attempt at a female figure has been found, 
always on the left wall of tho ante-cave, which implies a 
deliberate arrangement. ‘Tho eyes, nose, mouth, breasts, 
and evon the representation of a necklace, are distinctly 
recognizable! This rough representation, which is always 
the same, is generally accompanied by the picture of a 
flint hatchet, or double-hedlled, mallet, ‘sometimes with 


» Baron de Bayo, Mémotres sur Ica grottes dela Murne + Paris, 1872, 
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the handle. It is not surprising that the man of the 
stone age venerated the instrament which characterized 
his gjvilization, the arm which assured him his rule 
over natfire, and which represented the foundation of 
his power. Do not we still find the Redskins, the 
Polynesians, and even the Hindus, offering homage 
to their arms and their tools? This worship of dressed 
flints and a fortiort of the stone hatchet, hag been 
almost universal to the human race. And even after 
the discovery of the metals, these primitive impleménts 
haye been connected with the lightning and supposed 
to be stones fallen from heaven, But the representa- 
tions we are now speaking of force us to ask whether 
we ought not to attach the hatchet fo. the worship of 
some feminine divinity, whose arm or symbol it was, 
just as in the tombs of a later age it becomes that of 
Thor and Taran, the Germanic and Gaulish ‘divinities 
of thunder! This, however, does not at all imply that 
it was likewise the thunder which the men of the age 
of polished stone wotshipped under the features of a 
‘woman; and porhaps the wisest course in the present 
state of our knowledge would be to ‘renounce all attempts 
to penetrate the mystery further, And yet if, without 
transgressing my limits, I might suggest an- hypothesis, 
I should ask whether we might not recognize in this 
naiveand fragmontary idol the personification of nature, 
or rather of the earth, As a matter of fact, we find 
the earth worshipped in feminine form by all peoples 


1 It is interesting to note that the axe reappears in the hand of the 
thunder-god am@ngst te Whaldeans, the Gieeks (Zeus Labrandeus), 
and the Hindus (Civa), 
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who have attained a sufficient faculty of goneraliza- 
tion to be able to conceive the idea of such a power, 
Going a step further, I would oven suggest that ‘the 
association of the hatchot with the goddess may well 
have been drawn from some myth of the union of heaven. 
and earth, in which the fructifying powers of tho storm 
were symbolized by the flint axe. The presonce of such. 
conceptions amongst almost all the peoples who havo 
attained a certain level of mythological devolopmfnt, is 
my only excuse for hazartling this oxplanation, which is 
in perfect agreement with all that wo know of the reli- 
gious ideas of the occupants of Franco, at tho momont 
when they come into contact with more advanced civi- 
lizations. ; 

We frequently find on the Gallo-Roman altars a god 
grasping a long mallet, associated with a goddess bearing 
a cornucopia. Archeologists agree in taking the former 
to be Taran, or Taranis, the Celtio thundor-god (cor- 
responding to the Germanic Thor), who is sometimes 
Latinized into Dis Pater or Sflvanus. In the lattor 
they recognize a goddoss ‘of tho earth or of nature, 
The mallet is the ¢mblom of the storm, with ils life- 
giving streams, and was also the symbol of fortility, 
amongst the Germanic populations. In Scandinavia, 
when the bride ontered the conjugal abodo it was ous- 
tomary to throw a mallet into hor lap ;? and the German 
minnesinger Fraucnlob naively makes the Virgin Mary 
explain the conception of the infant Jesus by saying 

1 Le dieu gaulois au mytllct, by Ed. Flouest and 11, Gaidoz, in the 
Reveu archéologigue for Mach—April, 1890n 

2 Reveu des traditions populaires, Jan, 1889, vol. iv. p. 28, 
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that.“‘the smith from the upper land threw his hammer 
into her lap.”} 

Most of the rites which I have re explained have 
also left their stamp on the age of bronze or copper, 
and we can even follow them into the first iron age, in - 
which we enter almost everywhere upon the field of 
history. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that this harvest of 
inforhation is meagre enough, and that hypotheses form 
a great part even of what thre is. But the facts *we 
have been able to establish suffice, if not to re-constitute 
the whole religion of pre-historic man, at any rate to 
‘show that he stood on a religious plane hardly superior 
to that of the peoples of our own day, who stand inidway 
between absolute savagery and the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. You will observe that, to recover the beliefs implied . 
in our data, we have had recourse to the similar usages © 
we can trace amongst uncivilized peoples in the present 
day, and to the recognized explanations they receive, 
‘In like manner, to recover the use of certain pre-historic 
implements, we turn. to populations ‘amongst whom their 
like may still be found; and indeed the scholars who 
have attempted to re-construct the industry, the occu- 
pations, and the manners of pre-historic savages, have 
not hesitated to generalize the conclusions drawn from 
such snalogies with considerable freedom. All I ask is 
to be allowed to do the same with respect to religious 
beliefs and institutions, ~ 


‘ . 
Tolk-lor, . There gs yet ‘another branch of study 
1 Karl Blind. in The Antiouary for 1884. vol. ix. n. 200. 
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which leads us to the same-results, It is Folk-lore, that 
is to say, the study of the traditions which previous 
‘civilizations, as they disappeared, left like so,many 
sedimentary - deposits in the lower classes, Itrdinnot be © 
denied that these classes, specially in the country dis- 
tricts, have been much less sensitive than the rest of 
the nation to the modifying influence of progress, and 
have therefore preserved much moro of the intelles- 
tual and social habits once common to all strata Sf the. 
population, Hence beliefs and customs prevail amongst 
them which appear absolutely inexplicable if judged 
“by the scientific or even the religious ideas generally 
accepted in our day. To understand the significance and 
the genesis ofthese survivals, we must replace them 
among the surroundings from which they respectivoly 
issued. Some of them may bo explained by the beliofs 
and. vites of the historic religions immediately anterior 
to Christianity, Others point back to a more rudimentary 
and gross religious state. If these last were incorporated 
in the ancient religions, they were veritable survivals 
even here, and were recognized as such by more than ono 
writer of the period’ Now if we search for thoir equiva- 
lenis amongst the materials supplied by modern ethno- 
graphy, not only is it nine chances to one that we shall 
find them amongst one or another of tho uncivilized 
groups, perhaps amongst almost all, but furthor, when we 
study them amid their actual present surroundings, they 
will acquire a rational meaning,—that ig to say, a mean- 
ing in conformity with the general ways of sae 
current amongst SAVEgOS, Oe oe? 
In certain departments of France, when the peasants 
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enter upon a newly-built house, they cut a chicken’s 
neck and sprinkle the blood in all the rooms. In Poitou, 
the explanation given is, that if the living are to dwell 
in the hotse, the dead must first pass through it Thus 
presented, the custom is without meaning; but it is no 
longer so if we bring it into connection with the bolief, 
almost universal amongst peoples who possess the art 
of masonry, that the soul of a victim buried under 
the fSundations protects the solidity or guards the ap- 
proaches of the edifice. And ‘if we combine this betief 
with the principlo, no loss widely spread, that in the 
matter of sacrifice (as we shall presently sec) the inferior 
may be substituted for the snperior, an animal for a 
-man, the whole meaning of the ceremony becomes 
clear. In Germany, it is often an empty coffin that is 
built into the foundations; whilst the Bulgarians con- 
fine themselves to the pantomime of throwing in the 
shadow of some passer-by. To find the explanation of 
this last trait, we have only to transport owselves into 
the ideas of the numerous peoples who rogard a man’s 
shadow as the spiritual part of lim—that is to say, as his 
soul. Our own languages bear witndss that our ancestors 
were of the same opinion, The belicf that the dead 
have no shadows is found amongst the Negroes of Central 
Africa, as well as in Dante’s Purgatory. And the Zulus 
imagive that there is a crocodile or some other beast in 
the water that can draw in a passer-by if it can get hold 
of his shadow.? 

1 G& Les rites dela construction: in “ Mélusine” for Jan. 5th, 1888, 

* Seo Arbousget ot Daumns, Voydye @eaploration au nord-est da la 


colonie du Cup, "Pas, 1842, p. 12. Compare Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, vol. x. p. 313; vol, xvi. p. 344, 
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Tyo years ago, I was present at the Crematorium in 
Milan, at the cremation of the remains of a young 
teacher. When the,cremation was over and thoy were 
about to seal the urn, the mother and sistefs of the . 
deceased asked leave to put their photographs in, with 
the still warm ashes of the deceased. Suroly wo can all 
feel a touching appropriateness in placing the likenoss of 
the beings he most loved during life on the tomb or 
even at tho side of the dead; but is it not strangely 
significant to see a familf, sufficiently emancipated to 
break with the traditional routine of interment, still 
subject to the traditions of the most distant past, and 
offering a form of homage to the deceased which, in 
spite of the intervention of the photographic arf, carries 
us to the funeral sacrifices of the Nogrocs and the New 
Zealanders? To this very day, throughout, tho wholo of 
pagan Africa, they surrotind the dead, especially if he is 
a distinguished personage, with his wives and attendants 
and even his favourite animals, But hore tho process 
of attenuation has not yet sot in, and thoy actually 
slaughter the miserable victims whom thoy send to follow 
their husband and mister in his life’beyond the tomb; 
In China, in Marco Polo’s time, they had already begun 
to replace the sacrifice of actual victims by parchmont 
figures, which they burnt with the body. The Chineso 
of our own day, with a still koener eye to economy; con- 
fine themselyes to writing out the schedule of their 
sacrifices on a piece of paper, which they then bun 
upon the tomb, 
1 Marco Polo, bk, i, chap. xl., in ¥eoo's*Bdvk of S@ Marco Polo, 
London, 1875, vol. i, pp. 207, 208, 
D 
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The populace, however, has not a monopoly of sur- 
viyals, Try the experiment, as I myself have done, of 
asking the mourners at a military funoral why they 
make th8 deceased officer's horso follow the coffin; and 
especially why they make the poor beast limp during 
the funeral procession, Some of them will tell you 
they cannot say, and they suppose it has always been so, 
Others will tell you that it is a tribute to the deceased, 
and perhaps a way of compelling the horse to take part 
in the mourning. Only one” here and there, who*has 
read a little ethnography, will vemembor that the sacri- 
fico of the horse at the funeral is almost universal 
amongst uncivilized peoples who practise riding, And 
indeed we know, from the direct evidence of historians, 
that it was once practised on a large scale by the Celts, 
the Germans, the Slavs, and the Mongols. Amongst the 
Caucasian Ossets it appears in a transition stago, analo- 
gous to that with which we aro acquainted ourselyes, 
They content themselves with making the horse and the 
widow cixcle the tomb three times; only the woman 
may uot marry again, nor may the horse serve another 
member of the tribe, In Europe,’we confine ourselvos 
to imitating the effect of hamstringing the horse; and 
at the funeral of Prince Bandouin at Brussels, I noticed 
that even this picce of useless cruelty was suppressed, 
Thu the old customs disappear; but now and then the 
original feeling which still survives in the popular con- 
sciousness rises to the surface again, and throws an 
unexpected light wpon the past, like a flame leaping up 
from the qnbers ofsa dyitg fire. Mr, Andrew Lang 
reports the case of a peasant woman some years ago in 
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Kerry, who killed her husband’s horso when he died, 
and when reproached. with her folly, exclaimed, “Would 
ye have my man go, about on foot in the next woxld ?”"? 

Litugieal  Religions—at any rate such as are orga- 

survivals. nized into orthodoxies—generally declare 
war on the superstitions of preceding ages; but they 
axe themselyes compolled to take under their patronage 
the survivals which they cannot uproot. This,is the 
explanation of traditions and practices, imbedded in rela- 
tively high religions, ontitely foreign to the intellectual 
and moral atmosphere of their professors, You know with 
what zeal and, I must add, with what success Mr, Andrew 
Lang has applied this principle in explaining the shock- 
ing and grotesqae stories of the Greek mythology. Ile 
has shown how these myths wore formed at a poriod 
when the ancestors of the classical Greeks had the 
manners and ideas of savages. Tho same obsorvation 
may be applied to more than one rile in the worships of 
the present und the past. 

The saying has often been ropeated, that dogma, ‘inas- 
much as it represents the fixation of beliefs dominant at 
a given moment, soon comes to represent tho religion, or 
rather the theology, of yesterday vathor than ¢o-day; and 
in the same-sense one might say that the cultus generally 
represents the theology of the day before yesterday, for 
nowhere does the conservative spirit maintain itself so 
toughly as in religious rites. IIere the dominion of 
custom is fortified by the fear of displeasing the Doity 
by altering the practices which ho is himself supposed 
to have inspired, or ‘the officacitp of which has been 

1 Qustom and Myth, pp 11, 12 
p2 
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established by long and repeated experience; and thus 
theye is no religion which does not embrace in its cultus 
covemenics and symbols borrowed frem the whole sories 
of previous religions, 

The lamented Edwin Tatch, in his Hibbert Lectures 
of 1888—one of the most lucid, conscientious, and com- 
plete treatises ever published on the part played by 
Greecg in the development of Christian dogmas and 
rites—has shown how the pagan mysteries gained admis- 
sion, with a new significance, into the bosom of nascont 
Christianity, Now amongst those ceremonies there were 
cortainly some which classical antiquity itself had bor- 
rowed from more ancient forms of worship; and it follows 
that we may still see certain Christian clrurches perform- 
ing ceremonies that we may safely say have traversed at 
least three religions, and the equivalent of which—per- 
haps even down to the explanation officially given—may 
still be found on all hands amongst barbarous peoples. 
I must content mysolf with citing, as one of the most 
characteristic examples, tho renovation of fire in the 
office of Holy Saturday, Tho priest, after extinguishing 
all the lights, ro-kindleg the Paschal taper by moans of a 
spark struck by the old method of the flint and steel, 
Does not this ceremony carry us straight back to the 
solar or fire rites, which were already more or less touched 
with tnetaphysical conceptions in almost all the ancient 
polytheisms, but which reveal their purely natuyalistic 
origin in the customs of certain savage peoples, and, for 
the matter of that, in the traditions of our foll-lore also ? 
Formerly the renogation of “the fire took place in the 
church on the dawn of Easter Sunday (the day of the 
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Resurrection), and the fire which the clergy had struck 
from the flint and steel served to re-kindle the firgs of 
private individuals which had all been previously extin- 
guished. This is tho very ceremony which took place 
annually at Lemnos in tho temple of Iephaistos, at Rome 
in that of Vesta, at Cuzco in that of the Sun, in Mexico 
in honour of Kiuhtecutli, “the Lord of the year,” It is 
the same which is still observed in kindling the sagrificial 
fire amongst the Brahmans ;! in conducting one of the 
putnoipal religious ceremonies of tho Chippeways;? in 
celebrating the renewal of the year on the Zanzibar coast; 
In securing rain amongst the Kaflirs;# on evory solemn 
occasion amongst the Australians ;> in putting a stop to 
epidemics in certain remote districts of Europe; or simply 
in celebrating the summer solstice. On the banks of the 
Moselle, and in other localities of Westorn Europe, it was 
the custom, on St. Jean d’Hié (Midsummer-day), to kindle 
a wheol and thon roll it across the ficlds or the vineyards 
to secure a good harvest. It was tho custom in certain 
provinces of the Slavonic, and Grormanic countries to 
extinguish all the fires at this same season of the year; 
then to fix a wheel “upon a pivot and whirl it round till 

1 J. O, Nesfield, Primitive Phalosophy of Fire, in the Calcutta Review 
of April, 1884, p. 3365, 

2 A, Réville, Reliyions des peuples non-ctvitisés, vol, i. p, 222. 

8 J. Becker, La vie en Afrique, Bruxelles, 1887, vol. i, p. 6, 

* Capt, Conder, On the Bechuanus, in the Journal of the Authvopo- 
logical Institute, vol. xvi. p. 84. 

® Ki. Tregeyar, The Maoris, in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Nov, 1889, vol. xix. p. 107. 

6 HL. Gaidoz, Le diew Gaulots du soleit*et “te symbéliome de la vous, 
Paris, 1886, pp. 17~-21. 
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the wood caught fire, whereupon every one presént took 
a light to re-kindle his own fire. 

T haye selected this rite as an excellent example of the 
parallel development of one and the same usage on the 
three-fold track of organized religions, popular traditions, 
and savage rites; and, further, because we can trace it 
back to its original source without wounding any one’s 
feelings, or creating too harsh a sense of discord between 
the moaning now put into a religious ceremony and the 
idens that first gave it birlh, But the same process might 
be followed with reference to far other rites, performed 
eyory day before our cyes, And if such loans are found 
even in the Christian Church, one may imagine how they 
must abound in rituals which can havé no reason for 
disguising their naturalistic origin. We soon come to 
accept M. James Darmesteter’s assertion, that one need 
not search very long amongst the historical religions to 
find, oflen under forms of striking identity, most of the 
essential elements of the non-historical religions. 

Right of Iere, perhaps, I shall be arrested by the 
oa question: ‘ What right have you thus to 
to betaken crodit savage populations with the prosorva- 
inovulenee sion intaol of the heritage of primitive reli- 

gion? Is not the savage, whom we wronglycall primi- 
tive, as old as the civilized man? IIas he not as long 
an ancestral line behind him? Has he not traversed, 
in the course of ages, an endless series of fluctuations, 
alternating between progress and decadence, which must 
have very greatly modified | his original conceptions ? 

+ James Dafnosteter: Bovue a itique histoire et de Wttérature, 

Paris, 1884, 1¢° trimestre, p. 42, 
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And, moreover, the superstitions and tho rites of savages 
differ to some extent from one people to another. To 
which special group, then, shall wo address ourselves by 
preference in order to re-disoover the primitive. bolicfs? 
Amongst,some peoples the dominating system is Shaman- 
ism—that is to say, belief in the power of sorcerers. 
Amongst others it is Totomism, the worship of animals; 
or Fetishism, the belief in the supernatural infiuences 
emanating from certain conercte objects. Thofe are 
populations which assignea single soul to man; others 
which give him two, three, or even four, Somotimos it 
is the sun that occupies tho first place in the worship ;_ 
sometimes if is the moon, the heavens, the mythical 
ancestor, or some casually selegted spirit.” 

All very true. But I do not for a moment maintain 
that the savages of to-day reproduce, trait by trait, the 
beliefs of our pre-historic ancestors. No doubt we may 
reasonably suppose that between racos so far separated 
in time, there must be difforonces analogous to thoso 
which part the chiof sections of savages now existing 
one from another in mattors“of religion, But thoso latter 
divergences are themselves largely counterbalanced by 
the far more numerous and significant resemblances which 
fill the narratives of travellers and the trentisos of eth- 
nographers. Moreover, a really attentive oxamination 
soon shows us that if tho dotail of tho belicfs, and ovon 
of tho rites, varies from peoplo {0 people, the mental aud 
religious slate of which those ideas and customs are the 
manifestation is ideutioal throughout, What does it 
matter, for oxamplos whether tho fire lighted on the 
tomb is intended to warm the dead man ‘in the other 
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world, as with the Redskins, or to hinder him from return- 
ing to this world, as with the Kaffirs? The two ideas 
bedi impartial witness to the belief that the soul is a 
semi-material being capable of feeling heat and cold. 
Or, again, what does it matter that the magic operations 
for healing maladies or securing rain now and then vary 
on the two continents, since they all alike imply that the 
malady is altributed to the presence of a spirit in the body, 
and tfat certain individuals ave recognized as having 
power over the gonii of the elements? Of what conse- 
quence is the nature of the superhuman beings placed in 
_the first rank, or even the infinite diversity of the stories 
told about them, if they are evorywhere represented after 
the guise of chiefs or sorcerers, with faculfies more or less 
magnified, but subject to all the limitations and weak- 
nesses of human nature at its lowest level of culture ? 
The real interest for us is found in the underlying 
analogy of reasoning and of motive; and under this 
aspect I affirm that the savage of every age represents 
primitive man—not because he is his authentic likeness, 
that has dofied the ravages ‘of time, but because he has 
vemained in, or has re-cntered, the same stage of civili- 
gation; and at that lower level, the same conditions 
beget the same ideas, and even the same applications of 
those ideas. It is only at a highor stage of development 
that man can even begin to free himself from a close 
dependence upon external nature, Liberty is not the 
point of departure, but the goal of human evolution, 
This oxplains at once the diversity of historical religions 
and the uniformity of savage-beliefs. The latter repre- 
sont the common foundation, hardly yet organic, out of 
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which all tho great religious‘ systems have respectively 
issued by a process of differentiation and organization. 

Thus history, pre-historic archeology, folk-loxe, md 
comparative ethnography, combine with philology and 
psychology to toll us, that if wo would ro-construct tho 
eatly forms and primitive developmonts of religion, we 
must of necessity address ourselves to the beliefs of the 
uncivilized peoples, while collecting for comparison the 
corresponding elements still to be detected in tho historic 
forms of‘worship and in the popular survivals, Whore 
these three sources of information yield identical rosults, 
especially when gathered from divers regions and races, 
Wwe may presume that we haye before us no accidental or 
transient facts, special to this or that poople or climate, 
but general facts of humanity, characterizing all peoples 
placed undor similar conditions of social devolopment, 
and thctefore common to our own ancestors ata certain 
period of their evolution, 

Continuity To complete the demorstration, however, 
athe retgiona we must sce whether it is really truo that 

evolution. even tho most ‘exalted religious ideas and 
institutions of our own times can be connected, without 
breach of continuity and without recourso to the hypo- 
thesis of an intervention from without, with the natural 
development of belicfs still observed amongst populations 
at the lowest stage of human culture, This is the question 
with which I propose to doal in the present course of 
Lectures, at least as far as concerns the idea of Deity 
and of its nature and function in the universe, 

I do not disguise from myself the giffoult and delicate 
nature of the task, in spite of the positions made good 
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by those who have preceded me in the attempt. I shall 
have to contend against the repugnance not only of 
orthodox minds, which find the origin of religious ideas 
in a supernatural revelation, but also of all who, while 
regarding the different religions as the spontancous pro- 
duct of a sentiment inherent in human nature, neverthe- 
less shrink from admitting the lowly character of their 
origins and antecedents. Yct those independent minds 
who fove to insist on the perfectible and progressive 
character of religion, and who have formed tdéo lofty a 
conception of it to be content to confine it within the 
limits of a particular revelation, ought to perceive clearly 
enough the confirmation and support which their views 
must find in the thesis which I am defending. It, so 
far, religion has always been exalting and purifying 
itself—and this implies its humble origin—then there 
is all the more certain prospect that it will continue to 
do so in the future, The important thing is, not what 
our ancestors belicved concerning the Doity, but what 
our own ideas on the subject are, And will our concep- 
tion of God be less sublime when we have found a 
place for its development in the divine plan of creation ? 

Do what we may, we can no longer escape the neces- 
sity of submitting tho religious sentiment to the general 
law of evolution, which affirms the concurrent principles 
of continuity and progress, whether in the cosmography 
of the sidereal world, the geology of the torrestrial sphere, 
the paleontology of living beings, or the archeology and 
history of the human race. The only position which 
will thereby, suffer wil] be the old nretaphysical argument 
which made the reality of God rest upon the impossi- 
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bility of our ever having conceived of Him, had Ie not 
in some fashion written Tis signature on the conscious- 
ness of the first man. But this is simply a moro refinod 
form of the argument which undertakes to found upon 
mivacles—that is to say, on the reversal of natural laws— 
the existence of the Author of nature, 

Ifow much more satisfying, both to tho reason and 
the conscience, is the hypothesis of gradual developppent, 
explaining, with Lessing, that the succession of reli- 
gious represents the religious education of the human 
race, If man has long suffered from ignoranco or mis- 
conception of the Deity, it is simply because his educa- 
tion has long been incomplete. Who shall daxo to say 
that it is yet contpleted ? 

I have not the least intention of discussing 

Present 

position of the dogmas of the positive religions, I shall 

the question. romain on the field of what may be called 
Natural Religion; though not using tho torm in the 
old sense of a system of doctrine embracing the beliofs 
common to every worship, but rather as including all 
manifestations due to the spontaneous dovelopmont of 
the religious sentiment. I cannot, howevor, abstoin 
from expressing my regret that the belief in the progres- 
sive evolution of religions should find its chief oppononts 
amongst the exponents of a theology founded, like the 
Chistian creed, on an application of that vory printiple. 
Special interest attaches, in this connection, to tho fol- 
lowing declaration by a Catholic writor, who ropresents, 
par excellence, Roman Catholic orthodoxy on the subject 
of the history of religions, to wit, Mel’ Abbé de Broglie, 
Professor of Apologetics at the University of Paris: 
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“The Judaism of the later period shows progress from 
the religion of Moses, and the latter from that of the 
Patriarchs, Christianity . . , , is an immense step 
in advance; and in the Church itself, as the great Doctors 
maintain, there is progress in the knowledge of truth.’?+ 

Since the learned Professor admits that Christianity 
is a progressive outcome of Judaism, Judaism of the 
religion of Moses, and the latter in its turn of the reli- 
gion of the Patriarchs, he has only to make one step 
more, aud admit that the relfgion of the Patriarchs’is a 
progressive outcome of the beliefs common to a lower 
lovel of humanity, and we shall then be completely at 
one with him in method, if not in results. 

There axe orthodox scholars who scem to have taken 
this last stop, at any rate as far as the pagan religions 
ave concerned. One of the most eminent Professors 
of the Catholic University of Louvain wrote not long 
ago: “The belief in a primitive monotheism only con- 
cerns a period too remote for historical researches ever to 
veach, . , . . This original monothoism does not affect 
any of the yallsioue transformations and vicissitudes 
which history can trace, and which may become the 
subject of our studies. The worship of material objects 
and the corresponding state of intelligence may perfectly 
well be admitted by us all, as existing in an age which 
is lost in the night of time, and from which man succes- 
sively raised himself, at sevoral centres, 10 loftier con- 
coptions,’’2 


1 Probléimes et conclusions de Vhistowe des religions, p, 819, 


2 Dela methode dans Vdude historique des religions: in the Afuséon 
of Jan, 1887, p. 58, 
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And one of the most enlightonod and sympathetic 
defenders of Protestant orthodoxy, M. de Presseusd, 
admits, on his side, that in consequence of a moral fall, 
humanity must havo lapsed from its primitive culture 
into a state of absolute savagory, and that from that 
point onwards the study of savages is the best means 
“of yve-constructing, with some degree of precision, the 
social and religious condition of the rude infancy of 
humanity, of which they are themselves survivals,”! 
Ilietographic soience can a&k no more. 

These declarations are a significant sign of what is 
going on even in the minds most attached to orthodox 
beliefs. Consider, moreover, what hag como to pass 
within tho last third of a century as to other once 
burning questions, in which the future of Christianity 
and even of Religion was said to be involved, What 
has become of the polemics which lashed tho last gene- 
yation into fury ovor the explanation of the days in 
Genesis? What has become of the pleadings and the 
anathemas which a fow years ago filled tho Reviews, 
and the Professorial Chairs, apropos of historical re- 
searches into the age and authenticity of tho sacred 
books? These controversies, it seems, havo sunk into 
deep peace .because men have come to sce that their 
solution is not @ question of religion, but one of scholar- 
ship—which is a way of saying that the scholars ‘were 
quite right, but that religion has taken no harm! It is 
true that from time to timo some brilliant essay still 
appears which gives itself the airs of a challonge to 
battle; but in truth these offorts may more properly be 

} Prossensd, L’ancien monde et le christianisme, Paris, 1887, pp, 5, 6, 
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compared to the last cartridges fired by a retiring roar- 
guard, or to charges of cavalry protecting a retreat, 
The actual seat of war scems to ke transferred to pro- 
blems concerning the origin of man and of religion itself, 
It is ensy to foresee the result, Mere, too, Religion will 
benefit by the victory of Scionce, not only because that 
victory will eliminate a source of conflict between two 
necessary factors of human culture, but also because it 
will Zive us a sublimer and more harmonious conception 
of the ways of God’s revelatidn of Himself to man, of, to 
employ Iogel’s expression, “of the way in which the 
finite spirit has come to a consciousness of its essence ag 
absolute Being.” 


Lecture II. 


THE GENESIS OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 


(i.) Tau Worsnir or Narorr, snp run Worst or 
tue Drap. 


Defimion  Berorz formulating a theory on the origin 
of Rehgion of Religion, we must sock an adequate defini. 
tion of the word, 

The definitions of religion are innumerable, and I hayo 
no intention of discussing them here, To do so would 
be to pass the whole history of the philosophy of religions 
in review. I shall confine myself to explaining tho 
sense in which I mean to use the word in these Lecturos. 
By religion, then, I mean ¢he conception man forms of his 
velutions with the superhuman and mysterious powers on 
which he believes himself lo depend. 

This definition dots not touch the question whether 
the end pursued by religion is based on a reality or not, 
On the other hand, I think it sharply defines tho sphere 
of religious phenomena, and at the samo time indicates 
the common and essential character of all religious mani~ 


festations. ‘ 
Did Rohpan Most writers on. religion, a8 distinot from 
spring from its particular forms, recognizo that it om- 


the emotions 3228 + 
orfiom the braces tipo factors pgrigining yrespoctively 


reson! to the reason and the feelings, but they 
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differ as to which of these two came. first; in other 
words, whether the conception of the divinity engen- 
dered the religious sentiment, or whether the presence” 
of that sentiment brought man to believe in the existanoe 
of the. gods and to reason as to their nature, 
’ According to the one view, man instinctively attempted 
to put himself into relations with the superhuman influ- 
ences bY which he felt himself. surrounded, and it was 
only ‘Subsequently that he thought of defining them. 
No one in our day has formulated this thesis with nfore 
eloquence than M, Renan, who compares man’s religious 
impulses to the instinct that makes the hen-bird “ sit,” 
which instinct spontaneously declares. itself as soon ag 
_the appropriate stage is reached . : 
Others, on the contrary, maintain that before worship- 
ping his gods, man must have had some conception. of 
‘their nature, and that the sentiments he entertains. 
“towards them: must. of necessity flow from the ideas he. 
has formed of their character and workings. 

_ At first sight, this latter theory seoms to have logic on 
its side, Clearly, ono can neither love nor fear a being 
before having conceived the idea of its existence, Never- 
theless, inevitable as it seoms to place a purely intellectual 

” operation at the source of religion, we must recollect that 
the sentiments that sprang from it must have long preceded 
oven the most ancient formule of primitive theology. 

_ The infant in the cradle, when he stretches his arms 
towards his mother or, his nurse, is conscious of an agrac- 
able sensation which he instinctively associates with the 
approach of,certain persons, and He will. manifest this 

Dialogues philosophiques, Paris, 1876, pp. 38, 89, 
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sentiment, or in the opposite case sentiments of repul- 
sion and: fear, long before he has taken to reasoning on 
his ‘relations with the beings around: him. In like 
manner, primitive man must from the first have experi: 
enced ‘more or less vague and unreflecting feclings of © 
sympathy o1 répulsion, of joy or terror, not only with 
yegard to. his fellow-men, but with respect to the other 
beings and even phenomena which he supposed to énflu- 
ence. his destiny favourably or the reverse; and the day 
on. Which he deified these beings and phonomena—that is 
“to say, attributed to them a personality analogous to his 
own, but more mysterious and exalted—was the day 
on ‘which the sentiments he experienced towards them 
- became religious: 
 Ratigion in It has been -asked, in this connection, 
uals. whether animals can experience the reli- 
gious sentiment. A century.ago such a quéstion would 
only, have. provoked a sinile; but now that wo. have 
‘accustomed. ourselves to search in the lowest strata of 
animal life for the antecedents of physiological and 
intellectual characteristics which only receive their full 
expression in the best“endowed representatives of human 
culture, it is no longer possible to dismiss the ques- 
tion of the religion of animals ‘in this simmary style, 
Animals share the philosophic fate of savages, They 
are alternately exalted and humbled, according to. the .. 
exigencies of the current theory as to the position of 
‘man in ‘nature.’ Under the influence of Descartes, they 
were regarded simply as machines, and their absolute 
-attomatism served to throw the liberts of the lord of 
creation into relief, “Under ‘the influence of Darwinism, 
- , 
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we tend to regard them not only as the precursors 
and the elder brothers of man, but even as his equals, 
not to say his superiors; and to represent the ant-bill 
or the bee-hive as the ideal of a well-organized society. 

Not so long ago the opponents of religious ideas used 
to reply to those who would make religion a natural 
characteristic of the human mind, “Religion is nothing 
but ay accident, a parasitical excrescence. It is so fay from 
boing natural to humanity that most savages are without 
it.” Now that this position odn no longer be maintained, 
they have reversed their batteries, and it is not uncom- 
mon to hear them maintain with equal fervour, ‘Religion, 
so far from being a distinctive sign of eee is found 
in the animals themselves,” 

We need take no notice of these ction attacks, for 
the position we have taken up is entirely unaffected by 
them; but we must not forgot that serious and impartial 
authors have maintained that religion exists among the 
animals, ‘Four years ago, a talented writer, M. Van 
Endo, published a thick volume of 820 pages filled 
with ingonious and suggestive observations to show that 
animals attribute the grand phenofnena of nature to the 
action of powers superior to all tho beings they know, 
and that those powers inspite thom with most of the 
characteristic sentiments of religion.! I think the author 
has sometimes let his imagination run away with him, 
and has taken advantage of the fact that we cannot check 
him by getting into the animal’s hide and learning 
what it thinks and how it thinks it, I am quite 


1 Histoire natureRe Ye lu croyanes; premibxe partie, Lianimal: 
Paris, 1887, 
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willing to admit that animals apparently experience 
more or less spontaneous feelings of joy or terror in the 
presence of certain natural phenomena; but I very much 
doubt whether their powers of analysis can take them 
the length of reasoning upon the character and disposi- 
tions of the beings they imagine they find behind the 
manifestations of nature. Still less can I believe that they 
endeavour to enter into relations with thoso mysterious 
beings, based on their conception of their nature, Un- 
doubtedly, if the word religion be made to imply a simple 
feeling of dependence, as Schleiermacher has it, we may 
answer with Fichte that the dog must be the most reli- 
gious of beings. But (with M, de Pressensé) we shall 
decline to believe that it is so until the dog has combined 
with his fellows to found a religion implying the desire 
to establish ideal relations with the mysterious higher 
powers! This would require a capacity for abstraction 
and generalization and a perception of analogies which 
we could hardly expect from an animal, even wero it 
Haekel’s Anthropopithecus, | 

Unwarranted But a day camo for nascent humanity 

extension of hen our ancestors wore no longor content, 

persondlity. Tike animals, fo look for the sun to warm 
them; to grect the return of the dark-dispelling moon 
with ories of joy; to howl in terror at the rumbling of 
the thunder ; to demand of the rock a shelter from the 
wind and rain; and to spy out the beasts of the forest 
so as to capture or escape them. The savage began 
to ask what were his own xolations to the beings who 

1 ¥, de Pressensd, Les Originas, Paria, 1888, p. 471 [omitted in the 
English Translation, p. 458}. 
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thus affected his destiny; and the mental process which 
gaye him his answer diffored in nothing save in com- 
ploxity from that which contempoyary thought accepts 
to explain the course of phenomena in the last analysis, 
The philosophy which, rosting on tho most rocent 
discoverios, has established the constancy of the same 
energy under all the variod manifestations of nature, can, 
only gpnecive of that ultimate force by rolating it to our 
own sonse of effort springing from tho consciousness of | 
tho resistance of our surroundings to the action of our 
will. Tho savago, on his side, whorever he finds lifo 
and movoment, refers them to tho only source of activity 
of which ho has any direct knowledge, namely the will. 
Te thereforo sees in all phonomona tira action of wills 
analogous to his own,—wills which he locates sometimes 
in the moving beings themselves, the colestial bodies, 
clouds, fire, running waters, plants, and animals; some. 
times in invisible beings of which he can only perceive 
tho manifestations, such as thundor and wind. 
Pursonifieation Not only tho boliofs of uncivilized peoples, 
of phenomens» nut tho traditions of our own foll-lore, abun- 
dantly ostablish the fact that uncultivated minds ascribo 
tho attributes of life to stones and waters; tho facultios 
of animals to plants; and the feelings and oven the argu- 
ments of man to animals} Tho savage believes that 
animals understand his language. If tho dog does not 
answer, it is becauso he is proud, says the Kamchadal, 


1 Seo especially E. B, Tylor, Primitive Oulture, 2 vols,; London, 
1871. Albert Réville, Les redigrone des peuples non-civilisés, 2 vols : 
Paris, 1883, Th. Waftz, Unthropologis der Naturvolker. Lerpzig, 1876, 
Su John Lubbock, Onegin of Civilization: London, 1870, 
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If the ape remains dumb, it is because he is lazy, accord- 
ing to the Negroes, and knows that if he spoke thoy 
would make him werk. The Redskin talks to his horse 
as to one of his companions; and tho Arab belioves that 
certain horses can read the Koran. Tho natives of the 
Philippine Islands, when they meet an alligator, beg it 
to do them no harm; and when the Malagassy catch a 
whale-calf, they beg its mother to go away. 

They also believe that animals have the same relations 
with each other that men have. Tho inhabitants of 
Borneo maintain that the tigers have a Sultan and a 
court, According to the traveller Crevaux, tho Red- 
skins believe that animals have sorcerers of their own, 
Perrault’s fairy-tales, La Fontaine’s fables, and tho 
popular traditions of our country districts, are no moro 
than the echo, in this respect, of the actual bolicfs of 
our ancestors of yore, and of the Polynesians, the Rod- 
skins, and Negroes of our own day. 

Even trees are put upon tho footing of equalily with 
man amongst comparatively advanced peoples, Thero 
are numerous legends attributing to cerlain men tho 
power of understanding the language of plants, and 
vice versa. Thn-al-Awam’s agricultural treatise recom- 
mends the intimidation of trees that refuse to produce 
fruit. You are to flog them mildly, and threaten to out 
them down if they go on bearing no fruit.! $0, too, 
the Bohemian Slavs used to cry to the garden trees at 
even, “Bud, ye trees! bud! or I will strip you of your 

1 E, Chevreul on J. J. Clémont-Mullet’g translation of Le livre do 


VAgricyulture d’Ibn-al-Awam in Journal des Savants, Paris, 1870, pp. 
638, 634, 
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park.”! Water, again, suggests tho idea of movemont 
and, so of life to the primitive imagination, and is thero- 
fore invested with conscious faculties.overywhere. When 
tho brothers Lander were desconding tho Niger by boat 
and a thick cloud roso on the horizon, their boatmen 
begged them to hide themselves at once in the bottom 
of the boat, because the river had never seen whites 
beforepgand that was why it was raising a cloud. Cameron 
tells us of a spring in Unyamuesi which the natives 
declare stops flowing if, instead of calling it marwa 
(palm-wine), thoy call it maji (the ordinary word for 
water), or if they fire guns in its neighbourhood, or, 
finally, if they go noar it with their boots on.2 At 
Whydah they offer presents to tho sca°to induce it to 
allow the merchandize of the whites to bo dischargod, 
Natives of Sumatra from the inland, on first seeing the 
ocean, ave said to sacrifice cakes and swootmeats to it in 
deprecation of its powor of injuring them,® 

The savage has no difficulty in ascribing, not only the 
powers of movomont, but lifo and personality, evon to 
stonos, Cuillé saw a big stone in an African village 
which they said circled the placo three times whenever 
it was throatoned by danger. This rocalls the stones of 
the Celtic countries which dance and iurn on certain 
occasions, and the Breton rock which, according to a 
legend cited by M, Cartailhac, goes down every year 
on Christmas-eve to drink at the neighbouring river.* 


1 Girad de Rialle, Mythologie comparée, Pais, 1878, p, 7. 
2 Cameton, Across Africa, London, 1877, vol. i. p, 144, 

8 W. Marsden, Sénfra, London, 1783, p. 256, 

4 La Fiance préhistorique, pp. 164, 165, 
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The Lapps, the ancient Peruvians, the Fijians, and the 
dwellers on the shores of Tanganyika, beliove {hat 
vooks marry and have children, Tho myth of Doukalion, 
which attributes the origin of our race to stones, trans- 
formed into men, has its counterpart amongst the anciont 
inhabitants of Central America, who say that tho ances- 
tors of man were stones. 

The same delusion recurs with respect to thesatmo- 
spheric phenomena and the celestial bodies. Not so 
long ago the celestial bodies were universally personi- 
fied, and almost all the mythologies contain storios 
of people who have talked with the sun and moon, 
The Karens of Burmah, the Zulus, and the Redskins of 
the Washingto# district, make the rainbow a monster 
which drinks the water out of rivers and ponds, The 
same belief is found in the folk-lore of {ho Slavs, the 
Greeks, the Germans, and Central France. The Karens, 
according to Mason, cry to their children, “Tho rainbow 
has come down to drink. Play no more, lest some acci~ 
dent should happen to you.”! By a strange coincidonce, 
the rainbow is called “the Sucker” in Volhynia; and 
when the little Ukranian children see him, they run away 
and shout, “Run! run! or he'll eat you up.’?? 

The Egyptians, according to Ierodotus, belicved that 
fire was a living crcature; and Cicero himself calls it 
“jgnis animal.” The Aryans of India porsonifiod it 
under the name of Agni, the Agile; “the blessed one,” 
as a Vedic hymn has it, “who is born white and becomes 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Spctety of Bengal, 
p. 217. a 

2 Melusine, deuxidme année, 1884-5, p. 42, 


1865 (vol, xxiv,), part ii, 
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red as he grows.” And to this vory day, in Dahomoy, 
they offer sacrifices to tho hearth to prevent tho fire 
eating up tho house. In Europe itself, the Bohemians 
keep the crumbs of their repast for the fire; if any food 
falls into the fire-placo while they aro cooking it, it is 
because tho fire has demanded tho offering; and old 
people still exist who attribute the froquoncy of destruc- 
tive fives to tho neglect of these usagos.} 

Our own languages, ospocially those which have no 
neutor gendor or which make but little use of it, tako 
us back to a period which know no soruplo in indefi- 
nitely oxtending the categorics of life, of personality, 
and oven of sex. Somotimes it is the sun, some- 
times the moon, which is of the masculine gonder; but 
in almost evory known language theso two heavenly 
bodies differ in gender, and can therofore be regardod as 
husband and wifo, The same observation applios to the 
ancient cosmogonic couple of heayen and earth, When 
the Fronchman says, J] pleut; il vonte; il tonne,” is 
it not as much as to declare “Somo ono is sprinkling, 
blowing, growling”? This “some ono” may mean a 
hidden being who only reveals himself through his mani- 
festations, or may indicate a visible being, tho Sky or 
the Cloud, invested with the chief meteorological powors, 
and at the same timo with faculties modelled on those of 
man, 

Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. I 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol, ii, p. 259, Comparo, for what may 
he called the “ theology, of fire” in the ancient beliefs, Prof, Max 
Miiller’s beautiful studies in his Giford Lectures for 1890, delivered 
at Glasgow, on Physical Religion: London, 1891, 
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have been content with drawing upon the standard troa- 
tises of ethnography for a few characteristic facts which 
establish the tendency of man, at a certuin stage of his 
mental development, to anthropomorphize everything, 
Tho difficulty is not to say what kind of beings and 
phenomena. ho personifies, but rather to say in what cate- 
gory of objects he does not seok arbitrary porsonifications, 
Nomina Scholars, who have carried linguistis pre- 
mmins. gonceptions into the study of mythology, 
have maintained that it was the forms of language, at 
an epoch when every verb implied a concrete act, so that 
eyery subject must necessarily be an animated being, 
which led to the attribution of life and porsonality to 
inanimate and material objects, nomina numina. M. Michel 
Bréal, one of the greatest linguists of the French school, 
declares: “‘ However vivid and poctical may have boen 
the first flights of imagination in the’ infancy of tho 
dkyman race, they could neyer have risen to representing 
aoe which waters the earth as coming from heavenly 
cows;,ot the cloud which cgnceals the lightning in its 
flanks as a monster vomiting flame, or the sun with his 
darting rays as a divine warrior discharging his arrows 
upon his foes. . . . . Whence, thon, come those 
images? . . . From language, which spontaneously 
eveated them without man himself being aware of it,” 
To refute this thesis, it is enough to rocall the naive 
dialogue, apropos of an eclipse, betweon the Algonkin 
and a missionary of the sixtconth century, Pere Lejoune, 
who certainly will not be suspected of being undor the 
influence of our present thoories on thersubjoot of mytho- 
1M Biéal, Afdlunges de liddérature et de linguistique, Paris, 1878, ps 
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logy. “T asked them what caused eclipses of the moon 
and the sun. They answered that the moon was eclipsed 
and appeared dark because she held her son in hor arms, 
and that concealed her brightness. ‘If the moon has a 
son,’ I replied, ‘she is married or was married once.’ 
‘Yes, certainly,’ said they. ‘Tho sun is her husband, Ile 
is out all day and she all night; and if he is eclipsod or 
darkqned, it is because he, too, sometimes takes the son 
that he has had by the moon in his arms” ‘Yes; but 
neither the moon nor the sun has any arms at all, Ty 
said. ‘You've no sense; they always have their eis 
strung in front of them, “hats why you can’t see their 
arms.’ ‘And what do they want to shict abe? ‘Oh! 
how should we know ??”! 

Do you say that the Algonkins had already been led 
to personify the celestial bodies by the metaphors of Jan- 
guage? Well, then, here is a page of mythological auto- 
biography in which wo catch these personifications in the 
aot of birth, De Gubernatis relates in his “ Zoological 
Mythology” that when he yas four years old, ag he was 
walking one evening with a brother, tho latter pointed 
to o fantastical cloud on tho horizon and oried, “ Look 
down there; that is a hungry wolf running after the 
sheep,” “TI well recollect,” continues the author, “that 
he convinced me so ontirely of that cloud being really a 
hungry wolf running upon the mountains, that fearing 
it might, in default of sheep, overtake mo, I instantly took 
to my heels, and escaped precipitately into the house.” ? 


1 Relation de ce gut ‘est passé dans bi nouvelle France en Vannée 
1634, Paris, 1635, pp. 9b, 97, 
2 Zoological Mythology, London, 1872, vol, i. p. xxiv. 
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You will perhaps maintain that this is simply another 
proof of the influence of words on the imagination. But 
in such a case the worgs are but the vehiclo of a thought; ; 
and that thought, though suggested to the mind of our 
young mythologist from outside, might just as well have 
sprung up spontancously in his own imagination as in 
that of another. In any case, we sco that it is not 
necessary, as a certain school of philologists maintains, 
that before a conscious personality can be ascribed to 
inanimate things, the primitive sense of the concrete 
terms applied to them must have been lost. The unwar- 
ranted extension of personality which forms the basis of 
mythology is due, not to a “ disease of language,” but to 
a “disease of thonght,” if, indeed, one may apply such 
a term to an illusion which enters into the normal deve- 
lopment of man, 

Tho testimony of De Gubernatis in this anecdote is 
the less open to suspicion, masmuch as it seems to con- 
tradict his favourite thesis on the formation of meteoro~ 
logical mythology; for he maintains that tho myths in 
which animals appear as personal and conscious agents 
were originally historiés attributed to clouds to which the 
names of animals were given, and were afterwards trans- 
ferred to the terrestrial animals which bore the same 
name;1 whereas in this case wo have the story of a 
ferocious beast of earth transferred to the cloud. 

Dishnetion  Scecording to another hypothosis very 

between the commonly veeeived, which I mysolf long 

personal and 

thermper- advocated, but which I can hardly defend 

“now in thé same unqudlified fashion, man 


1 Op, cu. py. xvi sqq. 
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used to regard evorything as living that appealed to 
his senses with a sufficiently pronounced character of 
individuality to wake a distinct image in his mind; and 
it was only after a long sovies of accumulated exporiencos 
that he came to conceive the notion of inanimate things ; 
from which moment his progress consisted in restricting 
more and more the category of living and personal 
beings, and increasing that of lifeless things. 

In confirmation of this thesis it is urged, first, that 
the savage personifies overything around him; sedond, 
that children look upon the articles of furniture and their 
playthings as living and reasonable beings; third, that 
civilized men undor the impulse of passion are capable 
of treating material objects as if they ‘vere sensible and 
responsible agents, 

In answey to this last argument, it has been urged that 
even in our explosions of anger and griof, we nover so 
fax lose sight of the distinction betwoen animate and 
inanimate things, as really to suppose that the reproaches 
ox blows we lavish upon matorial objects full upon 
beings capable of recciving any moral improssion, Ags 
regards childron, it has boon obsorved—and personal 
observations have inclined mo more and more to bolieve 
it—that if they talk to their dolls, or strike the table or 
chair that they have knocked against, il is generally 
under the influence of idcas first suggested to thom by 
some one else; unless, indeed, it is simply a conscious 
pieco of acting in which their youthful imagination 
indulges for its own entertainment. 

Thore remaim the argument that savages havo no 
concoption of the inanimate or the impersonal, Tho 
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Jesuit missionaries to Canada, in thoir accounts published 
in 1685, note that to the Redskin “not only mon and 
animals, but overythipg else is alive.” The facts that 
we have already dwelt upon scem at first sight lo con- 
firm this generalization. But does it roally follow that 
because sayages extend the idea of personality in so wild 
a fashion, that they have no sense at all of the distinction 
between animate and inanimate? Or does it only follow 
that they make the distinction in the wrong place? 

If we look more closely into the travellers’ stories, we 
shall soon perceive that the savages do not really personify 
everything without distinction, but only such objects 
as they select in virtue of their form, their origin, their 
behaviour, ox their association with particular events, 
To the savage, as to the animal, itis movement which 
is the sign of life, “The zi (supernatural power),” 
observes Professor Sayce, in his Lectures on the beliefs 
of the ancient Babylonians, “was simply that which 
manifested life, and the test of the manifestation of life 
was movement.”? Only wo must note, in tho first place, 
that objects may be credited with movement in virtue 
of highly complex ahd indirect deductions, as we see 
from the phenomena of rock and stone worship; and, 
in the second place, that if any object is supposed to be 
capable of acting at a distanco, even though no spon- 
taneous movement takes place, this is quite enough to 
carry with it all that is essentially implicd in the power 

1 Pave Lejeune, Relation de ce qui sest passé dane la nouvelle 
France en Pannée 1634, p, 58. 


2 Sayce, Wibbert Lectures, Religion ye ee and Babylonia, 
London, 1888, p. 328, 
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of locomotion. Thus man comes to personify not only 
everything that he supposes to move, but everything 
which seems to exercise an influenge upon him implying 
the existence of an active will. “The Indian [in British 
Guiana],” says Mr, E, F. im Thurn, “is occasionally 
hurt cither by falling on a rock or by the rock falling on 
him; and in either case he attributos the blame to the 
rook.” Even so advanced a people as the Athenians 
present us with the spectacle of the tribunal of tho 
Prytanies condemning to death inanimate objects which 
had accidentally caused the death of a man.? An analo- 
gous custom is still found amongst cortain tribes of Indo- 
China, where a tree which has causod any one’s death 
must be completely hacked to picocs,! « 

We must not suppose that the savage’s investigations 
into the nature of the creatures about him is inspired 
by simple curiosity, Tlowever exuborant his imagi- 
nation may be, nothing is loss in his line than speou- 
lation, With him, overything has a practical end; 
and in the presont instance tho ond is to form connee- 
tions, advantageous to himself, with tho oxtra-huinan 
beings by which he belioves himstlf to be surrounded. 
And since he has assigned to these beings motives and 


1 «The king of the Koussa Kaffirs having bioken off a picco of a 
stranded anchor, died soon afterwaids, upon which all the Kaffus 
looked upon the anchor as alive, and saluted ib respectfully whenever 
thoy passed near it.”—Lubbock, Origin of Otvilizateon, p. 188, 

23. Fim Thorn, Indians of British Guiana, in Journal of the 
Anthaopological Institute, vol. xi, 1882, p. 370, 

§ Pousanias, i, 28, 104 ‘ 

4 Ch. Ploix, Le Ruste des dicux, dude de mythologie comparée, 
Paris, 1888, p. 4, 
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reasonings analogous to his own, ho naturally thinks 
that he can act upon them by just such measures (here- 
after to be enumerated) as would be effective with hinh- 
self, And, from the other side, he cannot but fool 
gratitude for their benefits, terror in the face of their 
wiath, even a certain confidence in their protection, 
and depression or indignation when deserted by them. 

D Now, are all these elements, even Qvhen 

eity umplics 

su melounty united and combined, enough to constitute 

Eee: religion? The idea that certain beings, 
whatever their nature, may be of service to us, and that 
we can secure their help by the same means as aro 
current in human society, even when we add the feelings 
of hope, fear, gratitude, and anger, provoked by such 
relations, is no more than what springs out of the mutual 
relations of men themselves, without its constituting a 
religion. 

Religion, at any rate as I have defined it, implies, 
in addition to this, something oxalted and mystorious in 
the character of the being adored, Note that the supo- 
viority and mystery may be" only partial. The being 
deified may have the advantage over his worshipper only 
in some one important faculty, or may escape his com- 
prehension under some one aspect only. It hus often 
been said that the savage can have no idca of the super- 
natural, for the excellent reason that in his eyes overy- 
thing is natural, even the impossible. The assortion is 
justified if it means that, having no idea whatover of a 
regular course of things, he cannot distinguish between 
what contradicts and what docs nof gontradict such a 
course; but although he has no notion of tho supernatural, 
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he cannot be without an idea of the extraordinary and 
the unforeseen, or without the power of distinguishing 
between the facts he understands, or thinks he under- 
slands, and those which be considers incomprehensible. 
Exporience has taught him that he increases his power 
by arming himself with a knotted branch or a chipped 
flint; that he increases his chances of success in securing 
game by setting certain traps for animals; that he can 
cross the river by getting upon the trunk of a treo; 
and can provide against thirst by keeping wator in a 
clay vessel, baked in the sun, But neither the way in 
which he gets his implements, nor the result upon 
which he can rely, has anything extraordinary or 
mysterious about it. He is dealing with foreseen and 
forseeable effects, which are dependent on his own will, 
which he can reproduce indefinitely by means of simple 
methods of which he knows the sccret and feels himself 
to be the master. 

But side by side with all this, which may be considorod 
normal, ho comes across phenomona produced by mothods 
which he cannot explain, and by beings which ho can 
neither control nor even understand. Jarvis tolls us 
that when the North American Indian cannot widerstand 
a thing, he says it is a spirit! Garcilasso de la Voga 
informs us that the ancient Peruvians applied the name 
of huacas to “all those things which, from their beauty 
and excellence, were superior to other things of a like 
kind;” further, “ things that were ugly and monstrous, or 
that caused horror and fright;” and lastly, “things which 


2 Appendix to J, Dackanan’s Wistory, ‘Me anners, and Customs, of the 
North American Indians, London, 1824, p. 228, 
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were out of the usual course of nature”?! Amongst the 
Chinese, according to the Yuen-hien lui-han, as cited by 
M, Léon de Rosny, the name of Chin is given genorally 
to the producers of clouds and the provokers of wind and 
rain, and everything that seems extraordina y in the moun- 
tains, the forests, the rivers, the lakos, the rocks, and the 
hills? The Todas of central India call their deities Der, 
and Colonel Marshall tells us that amongst them thore i is 
a tendency for everything mysterious or unscen to fipon 
into Der. In the Tiji Islands the word sulu, which is 
used. to signify the gods, is also applicd to everything 
great or marvellous.2 “The Negroes,” says a travellor, 
“worship everything extraordinary and rare.” When 
first the’ Negroes of the Guinca coast saw a pump on 
board a European vessel, they thought it a very marvel- 
lous creature, “since it could make water rise up whose 
natural property is to descend.” 4 ; 

For the most part, however, tho sphoro of the extra- 
ordinary extends, for the savage, far boyond what we 
should consider its duo limits. It includes, for instanco, 
all the wild animals which oxcol man in strength, agility, 
or cunning, and whose proceedings always havo some- 
thing mysterious in them. It includes the plants, 


1 Royal Commentaries, bk. it, chap. iv,, C. BR. Makham’s transla 
tion (Hakluyt Socioty), London, 1869, 1871, vol. p 116, 


2 Léon de Rosny, Les origines du Taotsme, in tho Revue de histoire 
des rélryions for Sept, Oct, 1890, vol. xx. pp 171, 172, 
5 T. Wilhams, Fit and the Fijeans, London: Todder and Stoughton, 
1870, p. 183, 
* Sir John Lubbock, History of Civitization,fLondon, 1870, p. 202, 
. 
. 
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whose slow growth and periodical blossoming depend 
upon forces alien to the intervention of man, It includes 
the sun who, defying all interference, pursues his course, 
dealing out alternate life and death; the moon, that 
strange and changing being, which the popular imagina- 
tion ig still unable to disentangle from the affairs of our 
planet; the atmospheric phenomena, beginning with the 
thunder-storm, whose sinister rumblings throw all ani- 
matell nature into terror; running waters, that sometimes 
fertilize and sometimes lay waste, and whose continnous 
and spontancous movement nothing can arrest. 

There is nothing, even down to the rocks, which may 
not become an enemy or an ally according to the associa~ 
tions which chance events have thrown,round it; ‘nothing 
which may not acquire a character all the more active and 
mysterious in proportion to the barriers the imagination 
has had to pierce in order to draw it into the category of 
conscious and animated beings. “The A-shi-wi, or 
Zuitis,” says Mz, Frank Cushing, “suppose the sun, moon, 
and stars, the sky, earth, and sea, in all their phenomena 
and elements, and all inanimate objects, as well as plants, 
animals and men, to belong to one groat system of all- 
conscious and intor-rolated lifo, in which the degrees of 
relationship seem to be determined largely, if not wholly, 
by the degrees of resemblance. In this system of life the 
starting-point is man, the most finished, yet the lowest 
organism; at least, the lowest because most dependent 
and least mysterious...., The animals.... are con- 
sidered .... more nearly related to the gods than is man, 
becanse more mystprious. ..., Again, the elements and 
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phenomena of nature, because more mystorious, powerful, 
and immortal, seem moro closely related to the higher 
gods than are the animals,”’! e. 

It seems clear that the veason why living man is seldom 
worshipped is procisely because he is too woll known, 
The only exception is in the case of certain persons 
withdrawn by the prestige of their authority or thoir 
wisdom from the ordinary conditions of humanity—-that 
is to say of savage or primitive humanity. Sir John 
Lubbock points out that the adoration of the king is 
only found in cases where he is powerful enough to 
withdraw himself from the common life? The Fronch 
say that no one is a hero to his valot-de-chambre; 
and in the same *way we may assert that no one is a 
god to his familiar companion, The traveller Battol, 
speaking of a king of Loango who is worshipped as tho 
equal of a god, adds that no one is allowodl to see him 
eat or drink, ‘This is a wise precaution for a royal doity 
to take, 

On the other hand, certain mon may be worshipped, 
even when alive, on account of some oxtraordinary cha- 
racteristic which exhibits thom in a mysterious light, 
Thus whites have often been regarded as superhuman 
beings by the red, yellow, or black savages who seo 
them for the first time. But just the samo thing may 
happen in the case of a hitherto unknown animal, as in 
Mexico with the horse ridden by Cortez, or on the west 
coast of Africa with Montoiro’s ass, ILowever ondoyant 

1 Zuti Fetichea, in the Publications of the, Bureau of Ethnology, 
“ Smithsonian Institute,” 1888, vol. ii. p, 9 

2 Origin of Otvilizatton, p, 234, 

F2. 
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et divers man may be, he is far less mysterious to the 
savage than the celestial bodies, trees, or even stones 
are, . 

the place To say mystery is to say fear. Man, like 

offearin the animals, foars the unknown, even though 

worlmp. 4 kind of fascination draw him towards the 
object of his terror, that he may learn to give himsolf 
some account of it, This two-fold fecling unquestionably 
lies af the root of religion ; and, in this connection, the 
Latin poet might well say that fear was the first creator 
of the gods: 


“Primus in orbe deos fecit timor.” 


But it was not fear alone that created them. It is not 
only evil that man oxpects from his deities, nor does he 
confine his adoration to the maleficent powers of nature. 
Nature herself has always a two-fold aspect, the one 
fruitful and propitious, the other crucl and destructive, 
both roflected in one of her most completo and transparent 
personifications, the great goddess of tho Phoonicians: 


“Diva Aatarto hominiim deorumquo vila salus 
Ru sus eadom que os pernicies mors interitus,” 


Tf man dreads the beings who may injure him, why 
should ho not be equally capable of hope, trust, love, 
and gratitude, towards those from whom he hopes to 
receive benefits or has already received thom. "Whethor 
wo {urn fo the most rudimentary or the most elaboyate 
religions, we alyays find the superhuman powers, taken 
collectively, arousing sentiments at once of dread and of 
attraction in the, whrshipper. ‘The former may sink to 
the most abject terror, the latter may rise to the most 
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exalted love; but, in whatever proportions, they always 
combine to produce what we mean by veneration. 

No doubt man may “disentangle this mingled character 
of his deities. But whenever he conceives of certain 
superhuman beings as absolutely evil, you may bo cor- 
tain that he will counterbalance them with others that 
are absolutely good, evon if, for obvious reasons, he 
devotes his chief attention to the former. One can 
conceive Ormuzd without Ahriman, and the Persian 
theology looks forward to the time when the latter shall 
bo destroyed; but no one ever conceived Ahriman without 
Ormuzd, evon amongst the sects who reserve their homage 
for Ahriman on the ground {hat Ormuzd does not noed it, 

You perceive that the sonso of depondenco is not 
enough to produce religion; otherwiso man would have 
to adoro evorything that he is depondent on, from 
his own limbs down to the force of gravitation which 
prevents his forthwith knocking his head against the 
stars of heavens As M. Révillo observes, tho sonso of 
depondence furnishes no issua from opposition and anti- 
thesis, whereas tho very purpose of religion is so to 
harmonize opposition as to solyo the antithesis. The 
voligious sentiment is not fully satisfied until man feels 
himself ono with his deities. 

The sense of On tho other hand, neithor is the sense of 
re afiulta mystery, of the great Beyond, the Infinite, 
in Religion. the Supra-sonsible, enough in itself to pro- 
duce religion, unless man assigns some positive content 
to this purely negative conception. gre savago standing 

1 A, Réville, Prolegomdnes de T'histotre des Sveligions, Paris, 1881, 

pp, 25, 26, 
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on his coral island, to take Professor Max Miller's 

examplo, might have speculated to his heart’s content 
on what there lay beyond the horizon, but he could 
hardly have worshipped that invisible continuation of 
the tossing ocean or the azure firmament, had he not 

_ attributed to it the power of interposing in his own 
affairs, Iam ready to admit that the perception of the 
finiteveally implies the conception of the infinite; but it 
is only a relatively advanced philosophy which sucqeeds 
in making the implicit idea explicit; and if the savage 
speculates on what lies beyond—whether that “Beyond,”. 
the boundaries of which he cannot apprehend, ‘stretch 
behind the sights of nature, or retreat, within the inner 
consciousness of beiigs—it is only because he suspects 
the existence in it of a power with which he is, or can 
be, in some aetual relation. 

I ought to add, however, that the eminent Indian 
scholar whose Hews Iam discussing has done much in 
his recent Gifford Lectures to meot the objections which 
have been urged, in this connection, against the defini- 
tion of religion which he gave from the Chair which I 
chavo the honour of occupying at’this moment, “The _ 
infinite per se, a8 a mee negative, would have had no: 
interest for primitive man; but as the background, as 
the support, as the subject or the cause of the finite in 
its many manifestations, it came in from the earliest 
period of human thought.”! To put this explanation 
above the reach of criticism, it is only necessary to insiat 
on the part played by the practical element in the 


1 ¥, Max Miiller, Natural Religion: the Gifford Lectures for 1888; 
London, 1889, p. 149, 
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genesis of religion—that'is to say, the influences which 
the mysterious agents thus deified were supposed «to 
exercise wpon human affairs, and man’s desire to ontor 
“into such relations with them as might turn to his own 
advantage.) : 

° Amongst the factors which contributed 

fonfusion of 

concomitance most actively towards increasing the num- 

sonal: ber of tho primitive deities we mu8t give 

the first rank to the confusion of concomitance, or rather 
succession, with causality, together with the assimilation 
of dreams to reality. 

Post -hoe, ergo propter hoe, is man’s first’ argument as 
he endeavours to get at the reason of things. Do wo 
-not, in our own day, hear causation defined by the most 
advanced psychologists as “a constant and uniform rela- 
tion of succession’’?? The savage omits the qualifications 
of uniformity and constancy, pr at best accepts a few 

~ accidental repetitions as enough, ‘That is all the diffor- 
ence, but it is vital, 

Roemer tells us of a. Negro who once showed him a 
stone, amongst his domestic fetishes, to which he attached 
great value, because he once stumbled against it at the 
threshold of his hut as he was setling out on.an impor- 
tant expedition, Mr. E. I. im Thurn says of the Indian 
of British Guiona: “If his eye falls on a rook in any 
way abnormal or curious—and none such oseapes his 
notice—and if, shortly after, any evil happens to him, 
he regards rock and ovil as cause and offect: and here 


1 The succeeding volume’ of Gifford Lecter viz, Physical Religion, 
London, 1891, has contributed still further towards dispelling tho mis- 
conception, 
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again ne perceives a spirit in the tock,”! This explaing 
haw peoples so far distant from cach other as the Tinns 
and the Redskins, can unite in attributing the fertilizing 
showors of spring to the cuckoo; for the former accom- 
pany or closely follow the lator. Perhaps this’ same coin- 
cidence explains the origin of the Cretan myth in which 
Jupiter transforms himsolf into a cuckoo to impregnate 
Juno, * 

This tendoncy to attribute events to some pheno- 
monon with which thoy aro associated, but with which 
they have really nothing to do, recurs amongst all uncivi- 
lized peoples—civilizod peoples, too, for that mattor, as 
is testified by tho 'fotishes” of gamestors in our own 
days, and other similar superstitions.—But this idea of 
the good or ill luck attached :to some talisman is not in 
itsolf in any way religions, and it is a mistako 40 placo 
the origin of religion in felishism so understood, It is 
all vory woll to declare that the doity grew out of the 
amulet, but wo hayo to be shown how mon passed from 
ono idoa to tho other; and horo our toachors, in thoir 
turn, point to a concomitance in lieu of a cause. Tho 
idea that a material object can exorcise a cortain influ- 
ence or produco cortain events in virtue of some myste- 
rious connection it has with them, can only be called a 
religious belief whon this conncetion is ascribed to the 
intervention of a superhuman being incorporated in the 
objoct or using it as its tool. The Nogrocs themselves 
distinguish betweon their fetishes (gris-gris, jou-jou, 
mokissos), which thy rogard as superhuman beings, or 
rathor as possessed by such, and their amulots, or talismans 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol, xi. p. 370. 
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proper (mondas), which they do not rogard as living and ° 
conscious! But who, doos not see that this already pro- 
supposes a belief that such superhuman boings exist ? 

Tt is’ easy to understand how, whon once tho idon of 
mysterious suporhuman personalitios has beon formu- 
lated in the imagination, this unwarranted oxtension of 
causality may indefinitely increaso tho number, of tho 
gods, Any conceivable object may happen to b6 .asso- 
ciated with any conceivable evdnt, and so may coma’ to | 
be regarded as its cause, Then follows, by a procoss 
already familiar to the humay mind, the porsonification 
of that causo; and the primiti¥y pantheon is onriched by 
a new god. . 

Tho aseimil The fantastic associations which ocow in 
he Assimila- 
tion of dicams dyeams contribute to the rosult as much as 
to reality. Fire ‘ . 
the real associations which casually ocowr in 
the waking life. Animals droam, but do not romombor 
their dreams; the savage not only romombors thom, but 
believes they aro actual exporiencos. ‘Travollors aro all 
agreed on. this point, and it would be wearisome to repoat 
the proofs of the fact, sinco it is not contested. Tho 
placos which he has visited, tho things which ho has scon, 
the peoplo he has talked to—in a word, all the details 
of his dreams, appear 1o tho savago as reel aftor ho has 
awaked as they did whilo ho was dreaming, Tf somo of 
these people or things have playod tho part ho is accus- 
tomed to assign to his gods, why should he hesitato to 
yank them henceforth amongst tho suporhuman powors 
which he must conciliate or servo ? 


1 Compare du Chaillu, Zransnetions of the Ethnological Society, 
London, 1861, vol, i, p. 807. 
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In brief, under the action of this two-fold influence, 
the savage ends by deifying everything in nature. This 
is the stage at which, as Bossuet puts it, “ everything 
was a god except God himself.” In truth, whether we 
tuke tho savage of our own time or his pre-historic 
counterpart, the difficulty is not to say what he worships, 
but to find anything that escapes his adoration. 

fi pee The same associations, real or imaginary, 
ofthe fuss which have thus indefinitely multiplied the 
deities, 

number of the gods, have also served con- 

siderably to extend the sphere of action originally 
attributed to each of them, Men probably began by 
demanding of each being or “each object which they 
had deified only those services which it was really 
suited to render in virtue of its actual nature. Thus 
they invoked ‘the sun for warmth or fertilization; the 
moon, to dissipate the darknoss; the spring, to slake or 
inflict thirst; the cloud, to drop its wators or to drift away; 
the wind, not to throw down the hut; the treo, to bear 
abundant fruit; ferocious beasts, to spare the life and 
property of the suppliant. But one day it was observed 
that the clouds before breaking gathered round a cortain 
peak. It was this mountain then that mado the rain, 
At the moment of the full moon the savage would fall 
ill; it was the full moon then which had sont his disease, 
and which could therefore take it away. As ho started 
out on a successful hunting expedition he met a serpent ; 
serpents then had the power of securing game; and if 
thoy could bring subcess i in the chase, why not in war 
and other enterprize as well? Or the savage had 
dreamed that the sun made him promises or presents; 
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thig must have happened, and therefore might happen 
again. Another night he had scen a neighbouring rock 
change itself into a réaring lion, and hurl itself upon the 
enemies of the tribe; honceforth ho will know whero to 
tur in order 10 sooure victory. 

Here is an example in which the dream combines with 
a purely accidental coincidence as a factor in tho result, 
M. E, de Backer, in his work on the Indian Archipelago, 
tells us of a native who had found a stone covered with 
small fishes, and next night saw a genius in his sleep. 
This genius told him that he was the stone itsolf, and that 
if he received due homage he would send him abundanco 
of fish, The author adds that the fetishes or idols of 
the Dyaks—soraps of wood or stone, hollow crocodiles’ 
teeth, little figures painted on sticks, human statucttos 
cut in bark—were almost always mado in conscquonce 
of some dream in which the native had seen a gigantio 
“Kambi” or a hairy and torrible “Antung” appear 
In the samo way, My. Powell tolls us that amongst the 
Redskins every Indian “is provided with hig charm or 
fetish, revealed to him in some awful hour of cestacy, 
produced by fasting, or feasting, or drunkenness,” 2 

Thus men not only como to deify all mannoyr of dif- 
ferent beings, but to invest thom with powors so variod 
and so extensivo that they no longer know what supor- 
huthan being they may not require wndor any givon 


1 Valentyn, cited by De Backer, L’Archipel Indien, Pmia, 1874, 
p. 222, 
2 Powell, Myths of the North-American Araiens, in tho Publications 


of the Bureau of Ethnology, “ Smithsonian fastitute,” 1881, vol, i, 
p. 41, 
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ciroumstances; and in doubtful cases nine gods out of 
ten. are ready to aid the worshipper, as the Californian 
sivage gave to understand when"he was asked what it 
was he muttered in order to secure the recovery of a 
sick man, and answered: “T talk to the trees, and to 
the springs, and birds, and sky, and rocks, to the wind, 
and rain, and leaves; I beg them all to help me?! 
“The,cold has spoken to me,” cries the author of the 
song which serves as a prelude to the Finnish Kalevala, 
“andthe rain has told me her runes; the winds of 
heayen, the waves of the sea, have spoken and sung to 
me; the wild birds have taught me, the music of many 
waters hag beon my master,” 

Might one not fancy one was listening to the prema- 
ture echo of a great contemporary poet who calls every 
detail of nature to bear witness to his vanished. joy ? 

O lao, roches muets, grottes, fordt obscure, 

Quo tout co qu’on ontend, Von voit ou Yon rospive 

Tout diso: Ils ont aimé | 
But what is more play of imagination or figure of © 
speech in the modern poet, is to his*savage contemporary 
of to-day, and was to the primitive savage of ancient 
times, the expression of a general belief in the animation 
of all nature and the possibility of entering into relations 
with its personified manifestations, : 


1 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, 1875, vol. i. pp, 358, 
"859, 


2 Kalevala, chant i, ps quoted in A. Lang’s Oustom and Muth,’ 
London, 1884, p. 165.¢ 


3 Lamartine, Le Lae. 
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The belief in the reality of dreams acts on the devolop- 
ment. of religious ideas in yet another’ direction, as we 
see from the conceptign of the “double” and the iden of 
survival, ‘ 

Theidea of The man who in his droams has just 

the “double.” encountered the most extraordinary adven- 
tures, wakes again in the very spot and in tho very 
position which he occupied when he fell asleep. Ho 
remembers having traversed immense spaces, focom- 
plished difficult enterprizes, perhaps received blows or 
wounds, and yet his limbs, far from being fatigued, 
have found fresh strength and subtlety. He has just 
been éonversing with individuals who will deny the 
existence of the interview, and in case of need will 
support their denial by an ‘incontestable alibi, and: por 
haps he himself will pay them back in their own coin of 
denial the next day. Hence the only possible oxplana- 
tion—an explanation which must present itself spontane- 
ously to the mind of the savago as soon as ho endeavours 
to xemomber his dreams and to givo himself somo account 
of them—is that man is comiposed of tivo parts, one in 
some way enclosed in the other—one external, formed of 
the body which remains stationary during sleop; tho 
other internal, which could cast the body like a garment 
and go its way, as the Greenlander ‘oxpressed it, “to 
hunt, dance, and pay calls,” 

The Australian Kurnai who was asked whethor ho 
really believed that his yambo could “go out” while he 
was asleep, immediately answered: “{t-must be so, for 
when I sleep I go to djstant places, seo distant people; 
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I oven see and speak with those that are dead.”! Wo 
have but to oper the first treatiso on ethnography that 
comes to hand, and we shall see that the same reasoning 
prevails amongst the Nogroes, Kaffirs, Polynesians, Red- 
skins, Greenlanders, and natives of South America. 
At the outside, some of them, such as the Karens of 
Burmah, have observed that in dreams one can only visit 
the places and people one has already known. Some 
peopldés, such ag the Tagals of Lucon, refuse to wake a 
sleeping man suddenly, because, they say, you must 
givo his soul time to get into its abode again, 

Here we see an opposition beginning to shape itself 
between the body and what we have come to call the soul, 
The savage is doubtless far from regaxding his interior 
personality as an immaterial entity, conceived by force 
of abstraction, and reduced to a pure psychic force, THe 
can conceive neither a being nor a force oxcopt under a 
material, or at any rate a sensible, form; he will there- 
fore endow his ego with tho traits under which his own 
personality and that of his companions appear in his 
dreams, It will thus bo & reduction, or rathor a re- 
floxion of the body, vaguor, paler, half-cffaced, ‘This 
is what has beon called tho double, idontified by many 
peoples with the shadow produced by the body, with its 
refloxion in water, with its imago seon in tho pupil of 
the eye, and so forth. 

The sorecrers of Greenland describe the soul as a 
pale soft thing, without nerves, without bones, with- 


1 W, Lowitt, On some Australian Beliefs: in the Journal of the 
Anth  opological Institute 41884, vol. xiii, p. 189, 
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out flesh. When one would scizo it, one fools nothing, 
Is not this exactly the animula vagula ‘blandula, hospes, 
comesque corporis, under the traits of which IIadrian con; 
ceived his own spivitual principle?! And in our own 
day, too, does not the description precisely correspond 
to the physiognomy of the spirits which our modiums 
profess to bring before us? 

Worship of This “double” of the porsonality has no 

the dead.  yeligious significance in itsolf; but the deduc- 
tions drawn from it go much beyond its mero existenco, 
Amongst the beings with whom tho savage enters into 
communication in his dreams, some have passed from life, 
Perhaps he himself hag slain, not to say eaton, them! 
‘What conclusion gan he arrive at but that man doos not 
altogether die, and that the disappearance of the body 
does not involve that of the “double”? Thus whon 
Achilles has clasped the shade of Patroclus and has soon 
it dissolve under his embrace like smoke, he does not fail 
to ery, “Verily, there is a certain soul and somblance 
even in the abode of ILades, though substance thoro bo 
none,’?2 . 

Animals 3 not appear to have arrived at tho abstract 
idea of death. Primitive man, too, must have bogun by 
confounding death with sleep, fainting and catalopsy, 
Hence the efforts to revive the corpse and onsure its 
preservation which we find even amongst tho animals, 


1 Ailius Spartianus, adrianus, cap, 25. In tho Sortptones Historia 
Augusta, 

2 Iliad, xxiii. 108, 104. yuy} wad eye ardp hpéeves ote dive 
ndparev, The word dpéves must bo takon in Ss poysical senso, midi, 
vitals, substance or body. 
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and which survive in the customs of.many peoples long 

~ after the idea of death has established itself in their 

5 minds. Tiven. in the times of Mareo Polo the Mongols 
sometimes kept their corpses as long as six months, and 
offered them food every day.t Obviously it was the 
dissolution of the body which finally revealed the differ- 
ence between the apparent suspension and the definitive 
cessation of the vital functions. 

Thea double, however, continued in the aaighbourtiood 
of the living, and maintained relations with thom during 
sleep, According to some, such as the Yorubas. of 
Western. Africa and the Veddahs of Ceylon—it' is the 
dend who come to visit the living; according to others, 
like the Maoris of New Zealand, it ig the living who 
go to visit the dead. Again, the double has myste- 
rious powers in dreams which it does not possess, or 
possesses in a less degree, when united to the body, It 
can assime tho most diverse and terrible forms, can 
transport itself, or can act-at a distance, with the rapidity 
of lightning—in a word, can produce results absolutely. 
disproportioned to its previous powers, and that too by 
the most oxtraordinary means, Polynesians sometimes 
kill themselves in order that, when In the pixitual state, 
they may be able to take a fuller vos on a power- 
ful enemy.? The same thing has been dbserved amongst 
the Hindus, who have likewise been known to kill some 


» The Book of Ser Marco Polo, by H. Yule, second odition : London, 
1875, vol. i, p. 208, 

2 Gorland; quoted by gRéville, Religions des peugles non- civiliséa, . 
vol. ii p,.92, May wo mbt trace a survixal of tho same practios in 
the point Phonnour of. the Japanese who kill themselves when insulted? 
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ehance-met viotim in order to get the assistance of his 
spirit, The caso is reported ‘of a Brahman who slew his 
mother so. that her spirit: could catch and. punish @ thief” 
M, Letourneau says that on the Congo likewise the son 
‘often ‘kills his. mother to secure the assistance of her 
soul, now a formidable spirit.1 The Alfurus of Molacca 
bury children up to their waists, and expose. thom to all 
the tortures of thirst, until they wrench from thom the 
promise’ to “huil themsélves upon the enemies of the 
village. Then they take them out, but.only to kill thom 
on the spot, imagining that the spirits of the victims 
will respect their last promise? On the other hand, 
Philander Prescott. says that amongst the Redskins foar 
of the departed spitits often preyents murder more effeo- 
tually than the fear of hanging does amongst white 
peoples.? 

Ce In any, case, the double ‘thus conesived ” 

of nature-- unites in itself all the characteristios of those” 

- worship and 

the woraip superhuman beings whom tho savago believes 

of the dend. + exist. in nature,.whomi he endeavours to 
conciliate by the methods in vogue in his relations with 
the great. ones of the garth, and whom he surrounds 
with: testimonies of his affection and dread, 

« Did the worship of the dead precede or follow the 
worship of natural objects and personified phonomena ? 
[t is possible that in certain localities the worship of 
she dead manifested itself the first, or that: the two 


= Sociologia, pp. 240, 241; Eng. trans. p. 258... 
2 Rosenberg, Der Malayische Archipel, Leipzig, 1978, pp. 59, 60, 


8 In-H. RB, Schooloraft, Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadel. 
ihia, 18511880, part ii. pp. 195, 196, 
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conceptions formod thomsclves part passu, with a pro- 
pondorance of the ono or the other. Itscoms that in China 
tho worship of ancostors gralteds itsclf upon a previous 
nature-worship. Amongst tho Polynesians it has beon 
successfully ostablished that the worship of the dead, 
native to the eastern archipolagos, sporadically ovorlaid 
the ancient mythological naturo-worship, whilo it hardly 
penojrated into the most western islands of Microncsia,t 
All I maintain is that neithor of theso two forms of 
worship necessarily prosupposes the other; but that ‘man, 
having beon lod by difforont routes to personify the souls 
of tho dead on tho one hand, and natural objects and 
phonomena on tho other, subsequently attributed to both 
alike the character of mysterious stiperhuman beings. 
Let us add that this must have takon place everywhere, 
for there is not a people on earth in which we do not 
come upon ‘those two forms of belief sido by side and 
intermingled, 
(ii,.) Pruceryn Rirns. - 


Wo have now to supplemont the picture of primitive 
boliofs by that of primitive rites; that is 1o say, the aots 
which man’s primitive conception of the superhuman 
beings and his relations with thom lod him to perform, 

Probably the oultus was originally extromely simple. 
When the chiol objects of nature aro looked upon as 
quasi-human personalitios, the man who desires thoir sup- 
port will ovidently approach them as experionce has taught 
him to approach tho mundane powers, Obviously, thon, 


1 A, Réville, m the Rene de Vhtstoire des Religions, 1882 (vol. iv.), 
p 16, : 
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the request must be couched in the terms most calou- 
lated to persuade; and usually a present, or al any rate 
definite promises, musf be added. And such aro the 
motives actually revealed in prayer and sacrifice, or 
rvather—to escape the misleading associations of tho 
mystic sense often given to these terms—let us say, of 
potition and offering. 

Prayer at first is and can be nothing fhore 
than the demand for wealth and favours, 
beginning with the things most indispensable to existence, 
such as our ‘daily bread.” I do not suppose there is a 
single tribe in which prayer of this nature is unknown, 
for all have something to gain from’tho superhuman 
powers. ‘Be greeted !” gay the TLottentots to tho now 
moon, “Let us get much honey!” “May our cattle 
got much to eat, and give much milk!”! Soon, how- 
ever, the circle of requirements oxpands. Supplications 
are offered to the superhuman boings—often in identical 
terms by the most widely separated peoples—te make 
the rain fall, to put diseases to flight, to appense tho 
storm, or to secure victory over enemies, “Croat Qua- 
hootze!” cries the Nootka Indian, “Jct mo live, not be 
sick, find the enemy, not foar him, find him asleep, and 
kill a groat many of him.”? You porecive that anything 
like a moral idea, or even a feoling of chivalry, is absolutely 
wanting at this stage of religious education, ‘ho sup- 
pliants do not even take the troublo, as they would do 
later on, to transform the national enomy into an enemy 


Prayer, 


1 Tylor, Primitive Oulture, vol. i, p. 272 


® Biinton, Myths of the New Worl, second edition, p. 816: New 
Youk, 1876, 
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deities; tho Siberian, furs; the Redskin and the Ostiak, 
tobacco, ‘The idea that in the othor world tho samo 
‘wants are experienced as in this,°is evinced by tho cha- 
acter of the sacrifices offored to their doad by all tho 
peoples of the carth; and the gods, whatever the ovigin 
attributed to them, form a community, the conditions of 
whose existenco are hardly conceived, at a certain stage 
of religion, to differ materially from those of tho souls of 
tho defunct, 

TIuman sacrifices appear to us tho most absurd and 
abominable of all; yot thero-is not a people that has 
not practised this custom at somo period or othor of its 
history. indus, Egyptians, Chinese, Grooks, Romans, 
even Israelites, differ, in this matter, from tho Nogroes 
of our own times in nothing save the object thoy assign 
to this kind of sacrifice. 

Tho aim is sometimes to assure to tho distinguished 
dead the continuance of tho services which had been 
yendered them in this world by tho slayos and womon 
slaughtored at thoir tombs; somotimos—as with the 
Polynesians, whoso gods aro particularly greody of human 
flesh—it is to offor the preseit most worthy of the 
divine majesty, if not most agreeable to the colestial 
palate, : 

Intimidation  Good-will, however, is not the only senti- 

of the gol. ment on which one can rely in seeking to 
oxtort benefits from one’s equals or one’s superiors, Even 
the most powerful of men are sometimes suscoptible to 
foar, Attempts will therefore bo made to intimidate the 
superhuman 4eings by thréatening words or gestures, 
with the view of extracting a favour from them or avert- 
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ing their wrath. When the storm rages, the peasant of 
the Palatinate offers the wind a handful of meal to 
appease it; but it is ‘hot every race that is so good- 
natured. The Payaguas of Brazil rush to meet the 
tempest, brandishing lighted torches, The Botoeudos of 
Brazil and the Namaquas of Kaffizland shoot arrows at 
it. The Negroes of the Gold Coast and the Papuans of 
Malaynesia throw offerings into the sea to calm it but 
the Guanches lash it with cords, just as Xerxes beat the 
Hellespont with rods for dispersing his fleet. To this 
very day, our peasants employ the same two-fold method 
with their saints. No doubt at a moro advanovd stage 
of civilization such attempts at intimidation are confined 
to the inferior spirits, the souls of the dead, the saints, 
and the demons; but at first the distinctions of the 
superhuman hierarchy are too fluctuating and undetor- 
mined to offer any obstacle to the general application of 
such methods, Does not Ierodotus tell us that tho 
Gote shoot arrows at tho Ieavon itsolf?! Yet surcly 
this deity, if any, must bo above all violonce. ° 

Side by side with these attempts to influ- 
ence the Will of the superhuman beings 
indirectly, wo observe others intended to act directly 
upon them, There is no potentate on earth go great 
that he cannot be brought to reason by a stronger 
than himself, and forced to surrender his power to his 
conqueror. Now the gods aro generally exompt from 
physical coercion—except in the case of fotishism, whore 
the spirit lodged in the object is honceforth tho slave 
of him who possesses it ;—But since the gbds have mys- 

1 iy, 94, 


Sorcery, 
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terious means of making their power felt, man asks 
whether he, in his turn, cannot act upon them by ana- 
logous methods. The only difffoulty is to find them 
out, Hence the practices of sorcery which, as one 
would expect, are as numerous as they are bizarre— 
from the ‘cat’s concert,’ to which all uncivilized peoples, 
without exception, have recourse, to put to flight the 
assailont of the sun and moon in an eclipse, down to the . 
sorceries of vulgar magic and the cyocations of fashion- 
able spiritualism in our midst. 

We need not.enter upon a course of comparative sor- 
cery; but itis not beside the mark to point out a few 
examples ‘of the reappearance in all ages and in every 
part of the world of certain rudimentary conceptions as 
to the means of forcing certain courses upon the super- 
human powers. There is not a nation that has not 
believed in the efficacy of incantations; there is nono 
that has not made uso of lustrations, or that has not” 
kindled fires to put the demons to flight, or to hinder 
the dead from tormenting «ho living. 

It is especially on its psoudo-medical side that sorcery 
has had fveo scope. According as diseases are attributed _ 
by savage peoples to the departure of the soul or to the 
entry into the body of a spirit that does not. belong to 
it, the treatment will aim, now at bringing back tho . 
soul into its envelope, now at expelling the spirit to 
which the evil is due. And this is effected by processes 
which present a strange resemblance amongst the Negroes, 
the Siberians, the Australians, the Japanese, the Chinese, 
the natives of India, and thoge of the two Americas, 

“Bometimes it is deemed essential to make the spirit 
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thus expellod pass into the body of a living being, a 
pebble, a scrap of wood, or some object which can bo 
thrown away, or perliaps into a rag suspended toa 
branch ora nail fixed into the trunk of a tree. 

It is a corollary of these beliofs that a malady may 
be inflicted on a man by compelling a spirit to enter 
into his body. In this comneotion we note, in the first 
place, the practice of wounding or destroying a Agure 
mad in the likeness of the intended victim, This cus- 
tom, very common in our Middle Ages, was previously 
known to the Chaldwans and Greeks, and is still employed 

bythe Hindus, the Negroes of the Congo, and tho 
Chippeways of N orth America. Next comes the bewitch- 
ing of some object which has previously belonged in 
an intimate manner to the enemy whose destruction 
Ja ought—a lock of: his hair, the parings .of his nails, 
his footprints, sometimes even his proper name, This 
superstition, which we meet with amongst the Negroes, 
the Kaffirs, the Patagonians, the Redskins, tho Poly- 
nesiang, and various branches ef the Indo-European race, 
implies, besides the belicf that death, like disease, is the 
result of enchantment, ‘the idea that the part is equivalent 
to the whole, and that we may reach the person by meang 
of his representation or his possessions. ; , 

Side by side with the magic processes affecting human 
health may be placed, as of equal importance, those 
intended ‘to influence atmospheric phenomena, and par- 
ticularly the production of rain. Amongst the Redskins 
the sorcerer is known as the medicine-man, but amongst 
the Kaffirs he is called thé rain-doctor. I have already. 
had occasion to point out the identity of certain pro- 
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cosses employed to secure rain amongst the most widely 
separated peoples, The Bushman strives to obtain rain 
by driving the hippopotamus—tho amphibious animal 
par excellence—over the fields; and in doing so he acia 
from the same motives which lead the Nogro to throw 
pitchers into the river, the Aryan to pour the sacred juice 
of the soma upon the altar, tho Samoans, the Apaches, 
the Teoramins of New South Wales, the Britons and the 
Welsh to besprinklo certain magic stones, or the pooples 
in Southern Europe to plunge their saints into the river. 
In Russia, the sorcerer, or occasionally the priest, has to 
undergo this compulsory bath in person if ho fails to 
seoure the rain.' ; 

All these analogies are explained by the fact that the 
processes of sorcery ave generally the result, not of a 
simple capries, but of some association between two 
facts or two objects. Such is the power of logic, that 
even at the botlom of unreason itself thore is ever found 
a spice of reagon,—or at any rate of reasoning. 

The same remark applics {0 the mothods of divination 
by which man seeks to ponetyate the seorots of the super- 
human beings. ‘The belief that All evonts of any con- 
siderable consequence result from the will of the deities, 
carries with it the idea that that will must bo deter. 
mined and formulated more or less in advance of the 
event. Ience the desire to penotrate to it beforehand, 
and to take advantage of the knowledge so gaifed. And 
here the confusion between goncomitance and causality 
has freo soope. For the rest, divination at the outset is 
no more than ¢ branch of sorcery. 

1 An, Leroy Beaulieu, L’Hmpire des Tsurg: tom iii, La Retigion, 
Paris, 1889, p, 284, 
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Finally, we must bear in mind that man, 
oxperiencing, as I have shown above, a mixed 
feeling of fear and trust towards his deities, evyor dreads 
them, as one dreads the unknown, but at the same timo 
seeks to draw near io thom and roalize a closer union 
with them. Hence a series of attempts io seal an 
alliance with the gods by some oxternal act, to liva 
their life or become assimilated to their nature, .from 
the sacrificial banquets in which the savage is supposed 
to partake of the food offered to the spirils, up to his 
elaborate attempts to imitate their deeds and oxploits, 
When these attempts are supposed to have a direct and 
forceful action on the superhuman beings, they como 
under the category of conjurations; but when thoy are 
simply intended to simulate the presonce of some deity, 
to reproduco his movements, or to represont the relations 
the worshipper desires to enter into with him, thon 
they are symbols and como under the category of 
homage rendered to the divinity. Symbolism—that is 
to say, the representation ofan idoa by an action or 
by an object which recalls it, in virtue of a natural 
or conventional association—is found even at the lowest 
stages of religious evolution, I would classify symbols 
as subjective, when their object is to express any shade 
of sentiment; figurative, when they directly represent 
a being or an abstract quality itself; and imitative, 
when they aim at roproducing the supposed acts of 
the real or imaginary being. 

Figurative symbols, aiming at representing the doity 
or one of his attributes, cart hardly be oxpected before a 
people has reached the conception of tho deity as distinot 


Symbolism, 
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from material beings or things. Subjective symbols, on 
the contrary, ave found even amongst the most backward 
peoples, They may be divided ihto symbols of submis- 
sion, of distress, of repentance, of joy, of love, and go 
forth—if, indeed, any enumeration can exhaust material 
" a8 diverse ag the religious sentiment itself in all its most 
delicate shades. Sometimes those symbols consist in a 
conseious reproduction of the attitude which man spon- 
tanoously assumes under the domination of the spnti- 
ments he wishes to simulate or to express—groaning, 
leaping for joy, throwing kisses with the hand, falling 
flat upon the belly before the object of adoration, cover- 
ing the head with cinders, and so on, . And here, as in 
hypnotism, it often happens that the very fact of impros- 
ing on the members and the features the characteristic 
pose of a given emotion tends to produce it in the:con- 
sciousness. Sometimes men attempt to expross their 
spiritual state by the use of certain colours or the dis- 
play of cortain objects. In genoral,:black.is a colour of 
ill augury; white, the emblem of joy; but there aro 
exceptions, notably in the caso of the Negroos, who 
paint the images of their dead white becauso tho spirits 
appear to them in a palish form, Tinally, an elaborated 
symbolism, such as the language of plants ‘and flowers, 
is sometimes found even amongst quite primitive peoples. 
The Tahitians plant leafless shave-grass on the tombs as 
the symbol of death; and other pooples equally backward 
symbolize their faith in the continuation of life by ever- 
greon plants, 
Amongst tle races who Worship personified natural 
‘ phenomena, imitative symbolism chicfly consists in repro- 
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ducing the course of such phenomena as the phases of 
the moon, the movements of the planets and constolla- 
tions, the death and resurrection of the sun, the contests 
of the luminous sky with the storm-cloud, the mysteries 
of germination and of generation, or the production of 
fire on carth and in heaven. Hence the considerable 
place oceupied by dancing in savage rites. TElsowhore, 
death and resurrection are reproduced in pantomime as 
an affirmation. of belief in survival after death. Thus 
certain Australian tribes celebrate initiatory rites in 
which one of the neophytes lies on the ground whilst 
the rest cover him with dust, after which he rises again 
‘ amidst general rejoicings. 
Did. eonjurn- Thé question has been much discussed 
tion precede’ whether worship sprang. from sorcery, or 
propitiation ? ‘ : 
sorcery from worship. You will now undor- 
stand that this controversy is absolutely otiose, Con- 
jurations and propitiations have probably beon. practised, 
though at first with ill-defined and vaguely marked 
distinctions, from the day jhen man. first felt the 
need of putting himself in communication with the 
personified forces..of flature, ven amongst the most 
backward peoples we find this two-fold category of, 
actions, intended on the one hand to conciliate and 
on the other to compel the superhuman. powers. This 
explains the complex nature of worship, which some- 
times. tempts us to despair of the possibility of re- 
tracing its psychological origins. This also explaing 
the difficulty of determining in what category to place 


' J, Bonwick, The Australian Natives, in te Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, vol, xv. 1886, p, 206, 
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certain acty which parlake, or may partake, at once of 
the charactor of homage, of symbolism, and of conjuration. 
For instance, when we see the Abipones of South America 
and the Nogrocs of Contral Africa performing dances in 
imitation of the movements of the colestial bodios, how 
‘aro we to know whethor the rite rests on the belief that 
thoy can compel the stars to pursue their periodic course,* 
or on, the desire to drink in thoir life and so share 
their destiny and power, or on the belief that they are 
helping them in tho accomplishmont of thoir task, of on 
tho simple wish to pay them homage and give them 
satisfaction by tho “sincerest flattery” of imitation ? 
Not one of these notions is above or beyond the range 
of ideas which permeate the lowor levels of civilization, 
as we may sce by studying the complicated ceremonial 
observed by savages towards their gods and thoir chiefs, 
or even in their intercowse ono with another. It is woll 
to note that all these ideas reappear amongst pooplos 
as advanced as the Aztocs, tho anciont Ngyptians, the 
Tindus, and evon tho Gregks, 

A closcly connected quostion is that of priority as 
between tho priest and the sorcordy. The probability is 
that at first every man was his own priest and his own 
sorcerer; that is to suy, he altornatoly invokod or conjured 
the suporhuman beings, varying his methods according to 
the degree of power which ho attributed to them or tho 
nature of the sorvice ho oxpected of thom. 


1 It is common idea amongst savages that to profigme an event 
assures 1l3 oveuironce ; hence the veritable pantomimes in which tho 
Reilsking 1eprosent the captuic of gime or the defeat of the cnomy 
before starting on the chase o1 tho wai-path, 
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Little by little, a first line of demarcation was osta- 
blished between the religious operations which can be 
performed by any one, and those which roquixo special 
preparation or even a special temperament, Every ono 
continued freely to put himself into relations with the 
superhuman beings by whom he supposed himsolf to be 
surrounded, as is still the caso with savages; but the 
paterfamilias began to sacrifice on behalf of his family 
and in honour of the most formidable or the most respected. 
powets. Finally, tho still undistinguished functions of 
the diviner, sorceror and doctor, were assigned to indivi- 
duals singled out for their performance by the command 
of more or less real information, or by a predisposition 
to hysteria, which is easily taken for inspiration. 

Tn this sense it is quite correct to say that the pricst- 
hood, properly so called, issued from the domestic cultus, 
not from sorcory, But cultus and sorcery alike pro- 
ceoded from a religious state in which thoir respoctive 
practices were indifferently conducted by any ono, with- 
out need of special qualification, or that matter, 
the’ differentiation was never absolute, ‘There axe onses 
in which sorcery remains the appanage of tho chief, 
and others in which the sorcorer takes advantage of 
his prestige to make himself the priest par evcellence. 
We shall sce that even in the bosom of the most highly 
developed religions the priest never completoly ronounces 
the practices of sorcery ; but it is with tho assistance of 
the higher divinities, and no longer in virtue of his por- 
sonal power, that ho now practises his exorcisms; and 
they are directed exclusively against evil spirits, Be 
that as it may, whatever solution we adopt as to the 
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priority of these two institutions, it will affect neither 
ow point of departure nor our conclusion, nor even, 
as we shall presently sco, our view of the intermediate 
development of the religious sentiment. 


Leorore III. 
-.POLYDEMONISM AND POLYTHEISM. 


(i.). Sprrrrism, Ferrsstsa, anp Inonatey. 
° 


Ww haye seen that the worship of natural objects 
springs from the arbitrary extension of human personality 
to every apparent source of life or even of movement, 
If this explanation is correct, it follows that, from the 
yery first, worship must have been addressed, not to the 
material object conceived as such, but to the personality 
supposed to be embodied in it; although thi§ vague and 
instinctive appeal to beings psychologically modelled 
-after man did not necessarily imply a conscious distine- 
tion between the internal ace and its envelope or 


body. 
» Worship “At first sight, ‘indeed, it might often seam 


addrese that savages worship the objects themselves, 
peraonality without reference to any spiritual attribute, 
a Prescott reports that the Dacotah will choose 
a round stone at hazard, place it on the turf, then offer 
it,tobacco or feathers, and pray to it to avert some real or 
imaginary danger.) In the Hawaiau islands, Mr, Andrew 
Lang informs us, the native enters upon athletic com- 
petitions, provided with a stone that he has chosen on 
a certain beach of the Archipelago. If he ‘is victorious, 
1 Cited by Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, p. 212. 
H 
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he will treat it ag a god; if not, he will throw it away or 
make an axe-head of it! The same custom is found in 
Africa, “Tf,” said an intelligert Negro to the traveller 
Bosman, “any of us is tesolyed to undertake anything 
of importance, we first of all search out a god to prosper 
our designed undertaking; and going out of doors with 
this design, take the first creature that presents itself to 
our eyes, whether dog, cat, or the most contemptible 
animal in the world, for our god; or pérhaps, instead 
of that, any inanimate object that falls in our ‘way, 
whether a stone, or a piece of wood, or anything else of 
the same nature, This new-chosen god is immediately 
presented with an offering, which is accompanied with a 
solemn vow, that if he pleaseth to ‘prosper our under- 
takings, for the future we will always worship and 
esteem him as a god. If our design prove successful, 
wwe have discovered a new and assisting god, which is 
daily presented with fresh offerings; but if the contrary 
happen, the new god is rejected as a usoless tool, and 
consequently returns to his primitive state.”2 In India, 
to this very day, the workman worships his tools, the 
housekeeper her marketing-buskét, the fisherman his net, 
the scribe his pen, and—a form of worship which re- 
appears elsewhere-—the banker his account-book.’ These 
customs appear to have been in existence as early as in 

1A, Lang, Was Jehovah a fetish-stone? in the Contemporary 
Review, March, 1890, p, 358. 

2 Bosman, cited by Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, p. 166. 

® “Of this custom, the most sensational example was to be found 
among the Thugs, who used to wowship the pick-axa which they carried 


for speedy burial of their victims on the spot of the murder,”—Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, London, 1882, p, 15, 
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the Vedic epoch! One is certainly tempicd to say, 
in such cases, that a spirit can hardly be assigned 
to- these things; yet° whenever we succeed in piercing 
below the surface of the savage’s thought, it appears 
that the object worshipped derives its wholo religious 
significance from the internal personality attributed to 
it. A Negro who was asked how he could offer food to 
a tree, explained to Halleur that this food was nof offered 
to fhe tree but to the spirit it contained, and that the 
latter would only eat the spirit of the sacrifice? We 
shall have occasion to note the complete conformity of 
this interpretation with the religious ideas of savages in 
the old and the new worlds. 

I do not maintain that man began by erecting this 
soul of a thing into a separate or independent entity. 
In our own day, as Waitz well says, “the Negroes make 
a distinction between the spirit and the material object 
in whioh it resides, although they combine the two and 
make a single whole of them.” Mr, Im Thurn, again, 
tells us that the natives of Gtiang gggard men, animals, 
celestial bodies, aoe steph and inanimate 
objects, as beings of the same nature, alike composed of 
a spirit and a body, and differing only in the extent of 
their powers,’ This combining of the body and the soul, 
_ or rather this absence of any clear distinction between 

1 A. Barth, The Religions of India; translated by J. Wood: London, 
1882, p, 8. Compare Habakkuk i. 16, for the like practices amongst 
the Israelites. 

2 Halleur, cited by Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, vol, ii. 
p. 188, 

$Im Thun, Indians of British Guiana: in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xi. p. 377. 

H2 
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them, was probably the rule amongst pre-historic peoples, 
who were far behind even the savages above referred to in 
the matter of psychological speculation, But it results 
from what I have said in my last Lecture that man 
would never have come to invoke or adore any object, 
had he not believed that in so doing he was dealing with 
personalities modelled after his own. 

Extension Little by little, whether from analogy 

- are f with the double nature he had discovered in 
Parsi himself, or in consequence of dreams in 

and soul." which he saw distant or destroyed objects, 
‘he must have extended to ¢héngs a more or Jess sharp 
distinction of soul and body; and, mpreover, he must 
have accepted for these souls of chings the same power of 
quitting their envelopes, or even surviving them, which 
he allowed in’the case of his own soul. Before the Incas 
established sun-worship in the valleys of Peru, the natives 
adored stones, blocks of rock, or huacas, A Peruvian 
legend tells us that, as one of these stones was being 
broken, at the order of the Inca Roea, a parrot flew 
out of it and disappeared into a neighbouring stone, 
which latter inherited the veneration accorded to its 
predecessor! Now if the new fetish had been treated 
in the same way, no doubt the parrot, or some other 
living creature, would have been seen to escape from it 
too, as representing the veritable object of the popular 
worship, Here we come upon the attitude of mind 
‘described by Prof. Tylor as animism, and by Prof. C. P. 
Tiele as polydgmonism, 

It ig probable enongh that, like human souls, the 


1 Giard de Rialle, Mythologie comparée, Paris, 1878, vol. i. p. 14, 
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spirits of things had the character of douddes in the first 
instance. ‘The Tahitians believe that not only plants 
and animals, but natural and artificial objects also, have 
souls, like man. If they are broken or destroyed, their 
spirit survives and goes to the country of tho dead. In 
one of the Fiji islands the natives even point out a 
certain stream running across the bottom of a hole, “in 
which you may clearly perceive the souls of men, Women, 
beasts, plants, stocks, stones, canoes, houses, and all the 
broken utensils of this frail world, tumbling along ono 
over the other, into the regions of immortality.””! The 
Redskins, as we are told by the carly missionaries, admit 
the existence of a personal spirit in the most common- 
place objects. That spirit, when once the object itself 
is broken, goes, lite the soul of man, to the land of tho 
setting sun.2 Tht ‘peoples would havo hed no difficulty 
in adoepting literall fithe humorous description in Scarron’s 
burlesque: 
 J'aporgus Vombre d’un cocher 
Qui, tenant Yompre d'une brosse 
Nettoyait ’ombre d’un carrosse,” 

Perhaps it is the same belief that gives rise to the 
custom, still widely spread among savages, and formorly 
prevalent, as we have seen, amongst pre-historic peoples, 
of breaking or burning the objects deposited near the 
deceased. Some writers have maintained that the purpose 
of this practice was to protect the offerings against 
thieves; but the interpretation of it given by all the 

1 Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, Edin. 
burgh, 1827, vol. ii. p. 123, f 


2 Pére Lejeune, Relation de ce qui s'est passé en la nouvelle France 
en Vannée 1634, pp. 58—60, 
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peoples who still observe it, shows that the real intention 
is to assure the transmission of the object in question 
to the spirit of the deceased. The superstitious fear 
inspired by the deceased would generally suffice to protect 
the offering against thieves, so that its destruction would 
be unnecessary on that ground; but since the animals 
‘destined to follow the deceased into the other world 
were urtquestionably sacrificed, it would seem only natural 
and consistent to treat his arms, garments, and utengils 
of every kind in like manner, 

Here we come to a distinction which exercises a com- 
manding influence on the ultimate direction of the reli- 
gious evolution. 

Behef in If the objects permite possess a de- 

eae ane terminate individuality and are practically 

unlimited in their duration, like the heaven, 
the sun, the moon, rivers and mountains, then their soul, 
when thought of as capable of quitting its envelope, 
will, in its turn, receive a strongly marked and distinc- 
tive character. It will léng—perhaps indefinitely 
retain, in the consciousness, its relations to the particular 
object from which it is supposed to have issued, and 
which it continues to guide from outside, But the souls 
attributed to objects not distinguished by any salient 
characteristic, easily confounded with a whole series of 
similar objects, and destined ultimately to disappear, such * 
ag men and animals, may indeed survive, in accordance 
with the general theory of survival, but the recollection 
of their connection with the objects from which they 
first issued will soon be lost. Nothing will then be left 
them but the vague character of semi-material beings, 
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anonymous and independent, invested with extraordinary 
faculties and capable of arbitrary intervention in the 
course of nature an@ in the destiny of man. 

It is the action of these “spirits” which now explains 
everything that cannot be attrbuted to the human will 
or to the intervention of some specific deity; and this 
ready explanation dispenses with all efforts to discover the 
connection of cause and effect, This spiritism—onyto adopt 
M, Albert Réville’s excellent definition, this belief in spirits 
detached from their natural basis and without necessary 
connection with specific objects!—is the dominating factor 
in the lower stages of civilization gonorally, though it 
remains undeveloped, indeed, amongst the peoples at the 
very bottom of the scale, such as the Bushmon, the 
Tierra del Fuegans, and the Samoyeds. In Siboria, Cas- 
trén found many individuals who worshipped natural 
objects, but who had never heard tell of spirits? Such 
evidence confirms the presumption that spinitism cannot 
be a primitive phenomenon. 

The souls of man and of animals, whon not despatched 
to a special world of their own, easily pass into the 
general mass of spirits, whether because the memory of 
the individuals to whom they belonged is lost, or because 
they are regarded as themselves forming a specific class of 
the spirits. Thus on the Congo the term Zomdr signifies 
at once the spirits, ‘and the souls of the dead, It is the 
same in the Marianne Islands, where both alike bear the 
name of Anti, In like manuer the spirits appear to be 

1 Religions des peuples non otvilisés, vol, i. p. 79, 

2 Gastrén, Nordische Reisen und Forschungen, vol, ili. ; Vortosungen 
uber die Irinnische Mythologie, St, Patersburg, 1853, pp. 196, 197, 
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recruited from the dead amongst the Polynesians and 
the natives of the Indian Archipelago. In the Solomon 
Islands, a traveller tells us that the only worship is that 
of the dead. They become spirits “who do whatever 
they like with the living.”’+ : 

Mr. Herbert Spencer relies on these facts, 
sSpitits of and others like them, to support his thesis 
fouleet that spiritism issued from necrolatry, or, in 

other words, that the spirits are in every 
case dead men whose individuality has in process of time 
been effaced. But in many cases we can still recover 
the links which distinctly attach the spirits to an ante- 
rior personification of natural objects and phenomena. 
There are tribes who have but one word to signify these 
objects and the spirits themselves, though they perfectly , 
understand the distinction between the two, On the 
Gold Coast there are the Wongs who live at liberty in 
the fields, forests, rocks, hollow trees, mountains, caverns 
and water-courses; and, on the other hand, the sea, the 
rivers, plants, ant-eaters, birds, and serpents, aro also called. 
Wongs, and are treated accordingly. In Western Africa, 
the Wanikas, when asked by the Rey. J. L. Kvapf what 
they meant by the word Mulungu, answered variously 
that it meant the thunder, or the celestial vault, or the 
author of diseases, or some kind of Supreme Being; or 
that the dead become Mulungus.3 It is well to note that 


1 Liout. F. Elton, Notes on Natives of the Solomon Islands: in 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1888, vol. xvii. p. 97 


2 Waitz, Anthropologie, &e., vol. ii. p. 183, 
zs 5 


3 J. L. Krapf, Zravels, Researches and Missionary Labours in 
Eastern Afriza, London, 1860, p. 168, 
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we ave now speaking of populations who aro sometimes 
represented as exclusively worshipping the dead. 
Amongst the beliefs of the Redskins we may dotcot 
the different stages of the transition by which the por- 
sonification of a thing passes to the status of a dotached 
spirit, The missionary Marquette, when navigating a 
river of North America, was warned by his boatmon 
that they would have to pass the cave of a terrible 
demon. ‘This demon, who devoured travellers, was 
simply and solely a rock which divided the current ato 
pend of the river. Here the spirit is still inherent in its 
material envelope, as with Scylla and Charybdis in the 
ancient tradition, The cataract of the River Peihono 
passed, in the same region, for the residence of terrible 
spirits whose roarings sounded afar. They, too, devoured 
passing travellers who ventured on the river, but they 
could also surprise any one rash enough to fall asleep in 
their neighbourhood. Here the spirits have already 
acquired a certain independence, since, like the Gorman 
Lorelei, they can quit their retreat fora moment. Accord- 
ing to Schoolcraft, the Redskins tell mocking tales during 
winter, because the spirits are frozen up under the ground 
and cannot hear.) We can hardly doubt that these must 
he spirits of nature, though in this caso it is not so easy to 
attach them specifically to the various classes of pheno- 
mena, Finally, all trace of connection disappears, School- 
oraft says that the Algonking believe the whole world to be 
animated by good and bad spirits, who rule the affairs of 
man and his futuredestinies. This is full-fledged spiritism, 


1 H.R, Schooleraft, Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1853-60, part iii, p. 492, 
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Indeed, it is not difficult to explain the process by 
which the doubles of men and of things enter into the 
mass of anonymous spirits. Amcestors are generally 
vegarded as the protectors of their descendants, On the 
other hand, the spirits of inanimate things have their 
respective spheres of action sharply determined by the 
character of the objects to which they are attached. Now 
let these attributes mingle, in a sort of cross-chassé, or 
rather by reciprocal extension of the powers reserved to 
the two categories of superhuman beings, let the manes 
of the sorcerer or the chief be invoked for the produc- 
tion of rain, the stoppage of an inundation, the ayorting 
of a storm, the fertilization of the harvest, and so forth 
(as with the New Zealanders, Siberians, and Negroes) ; 
and, further, let the spirits of nature be invoked to assure 
bodily health.or to protect the house (as amongst the 
Finns); and you have only to remove from these two 
varieties of spirits the traces of their respective origins, 
for them to appear henceforth invested with analogous 
‘attributes, identical in natuval functions, and even alike 
‘in aspect. : 
! Tn losing the record of their connection 

Form and 

> ‘fonetions of with individuals or with specific objects, 
S See tie spirits naturally lose the character and 
form of doubles, and yet they are far from being regarded 
‘as immaterial in the sense which we attach to the-word,, 
‘On the contrary, the most varied features and appearance: 
are attributed to them, and, in particular, forms borrowed 
from all kinds of animals. “We must not forgot that, 
fo the. sayage, animals are not only man’s equals,” but 
his superiors. They possess. in his- eves... prestige 
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proportionate to their more mysterious habits and less 
intelligible motives. “Hence in particular the representa~ 
tion of spirits under*the form of serpents and birds, so 
widely spread amongst the peoples of the old and new 
worlds, Elsewhere spirits assume fantastic and mon- 
strous forms suggested by.visions of the night or even 
by the caprice of imagination, The essential point is, 
that the form chosen must imply life and actiyfty. If 
the spirits of plants are never, or but very rarely, con- 
ceived under the form of doubles, it is not because those 
spirits are ancient human personages who bore the names 
of plants, but simply because the vegetable has not a 
sufficiently active and spontaneous physiognomy to repre- 
sent a personality conceived after the model of our own. 

‘We must note that the spirits become visible under 
certain circumstances and to certain persons; or that they 
‘reveal themselves to other senses than that of a by 
a whistle, a murmur or friction, 

Our folk-lore is full of traditions crediting the spivity 
with every sound in the least degree unwonted, from the 
ory of the night- bird to the whistling of the wind in 
the forest ; but it is chiefly by their direct action on the ° 
human body that the spirits manifest their existence, 

They may either act at a distance or incorporate them- 
selves in the body. Amongst the Dyaks, diseases: are 

: attributed either to the spirits inflicting internal wounds 
‘with invisible lances, or to. their introducing, themselves 
into the body of their victim and so causé 
The first case we: shall call obsession; the#econd, posses- 

.- ston, This two-fold procéss is applicabl® tp-things as 
* well as to beings—that is to say, the spirits can got on 
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inanimate things from without, using them as imple- 
ments (in which case these objects are talismans or 
amulets), or they may embody themselves in a concrete 
object (which then becomes a fetish). This distinction is 
already recognized by the greater number of savage races. 
In the second case, the object, having become the body of 
the spixit, will dispense the benefits of the latter, and 
whoever possesses it (if it be capable of private, appro- 
priation) will become the possessor of the power attached 
to it. This is the whole meaning of fetishism, which 
may be defined as the belicf that the appropriation of a 
thing may secure the services of the spirit lodged within it. 

Moreover, it is easy to imagine that there are mean’ 
of attracting spirits into bodies by the aid of special 
methods and receipts. In old Calabar they manufacture 
fetishes out of straw, rags, or wood. Then they expose 
them in the open air to enable the spirits to come into 
them. Amongst other tribes of Negroes, fetish-shops 
are kept by certain sorcerers, The shopman, after inviting 
the customer to take his choice, makes the spirit enter 
the selected object by dint of the regulation hocus-pocus.* 
In like manner, the Finns manufacture a kind of dolls 
or paras out of a child’s cap filled with tow and stuck at 
the end of arod, The fetish thus made is carried nino 
times round the church, with the cry, “Synny para!” 
(Para, be born!) repeated every time, to induce a haltia— 
that is to say, a spirit—to enter into it. 


1 See above, pp. 72, 73, 
2 J, Becker, Vie en Afrique, vol. ii. p. 306. 
8 Castrén, Vorlesungen u.s.w., p. 166, 
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Amongst ourselves, haunted houses and possossed 
objects, the witches known to our rustics, and the table- 
turning familiar in ovr drawing-rooms, clearly show that 
these superstitions are not yet extinct, though they have 
ceased, so to speak, to rank as religious phenomona. 

Souves oe Fetishism, as I have just analyzed it, 

fetishism. implies the conception of spirits capable of 
existing unattached to material objects, No» doubt, 
if we choose to apply the term fetish to every object 
capable of being appropriated, which is regarded as 
the body of a superhuman power, it becomes inaccurate 
to say that fetishism necessarily presupposes spiritism ; 
for whenever map is led by some association to attribute 
a propitious or disastrous influence on his fate to any 
given object, he will pay his homage to the personality 
with which he invests it, whether or not he regards that 
personality as capable of separating itself from its mate- 
vial envelope. In the latter case, the spirit is bound 
up with the fate of its body. Castrén tolls us that 
the Ostiaks worshipped a larch-tree, to the branches of 
which they hung the skins of animals as offerings; but 
in consequence of theso skins often being stolon by 
travellers, they cut a block of wood out of tho tree, 
deposited it in a safe place, and transferred their homage 
to it, In such a case, fetishism is absorbed into natur- 
ism or physiolatry, as I have defined it in the course of 
the preceding Lecture. So, too, there are cases in which 


1 have elsewhere proposed to distinguish botween primary 
fetishism, in which man, personifying natural objects, chooges one.as 
an auxiliary or protector; and secondury, or derived fotishism, whit 
implies the incorporation of an independent spirit in a material object, 
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fetishism is absorbed in necrolatry; namely, when the 
fetish consists in the remains of the deceased, or even in 
one of his bones in which his personality is supposed to 
have taken refuge. 

I think it is better, however, to reserve the name of 
fetish for ohjects which owe their supernatural powers 
to the fact that a spirit from outside has taken possession 
of them, Thus we may put an end to that veritable 
quarrel of words which has risen between Positivists 
of the school of Comte, and. naturists like M. Albert 
Réyille and even Prof. Max Muller. We may declare 
the naturists right when they say that fetishism (the 
worship of material objects, frankly regarded as sudh) 
does not constitute the whole religion of the Negro; and 
we may say that Comte’s disciples are also right when, 
like M, Girard de Rialle, they lay at the basis of all 
religions the tendency to consider natural objects, beings, 
and phenomena, as possessing feelings and wills simi- 
lar to those of man, aud differing only in degree or 
activity. . ; 

The idol an ZO transition from fetishism to idolatry 

abe is easily established. The idol may be 

"regarded as an elaborated fetish. The fetish 
is an object supposed to be inhabited by a spirit to 
which superhuman power is attributed, and the idol is 
the fetish so fashioned or re-touched as to reproduce 


The first form obviously does not involve an anterior conception of the 
spirit as a distinct entity sepaiable fiom its mate envelope. Ovi- 
gines de Vidolatrie: in the Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, vol. xii. 
pp. 4, 6, note, 


1 Giraid de Rualle, Afythologie comparée, Paris, 1878, vol, i, p. 2. 
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the appearance of the spirit supposed to reside in it. 
It is now no longer the spirit that is conceived in 
the likeness of the body, but the body to which, by a 
sort of reflex action, the supposed traits of the spirit are 
given. I must not be understood to class as idols all 
images which represent superhuman beings, and are 
therefore Worshipped; but only those which are regarded 
as conscious and animated, Jiven so there is no great 
religion, ancient or modern, without its idolaters, Doubt- 
logs enlightened Roman Catholics, Brahmauists, and Bud- 
dhists, are justified in repudiating the charge of idolatry 
ag far ag they themselves or even their official doctrines 
are concerned, in spite of the worship, to some extent 
symbolic, which they acoord to their representations of 
superhuman beings. But the great herd does not always 
observe these distinctions, and a Saint or Madonna that 
rolls its eyes, drops tears, sheds blood, speaks, intlicts 
diseases or wards them off, and scnds rain or fine 
weather to the fields, is as much an idol—that is to say, 
a fetish in human form—as the veriest fetish of fetishes 
amongst the Negroes, whether in human form or not, is 
a fetish. . 

In China, when an idol is tardy in rendering the ser- 
vices expected of if, it is torn from its temple and flung 
into the mud; but if the desired effect subsequently fol- 
lows, it is cleaned up again, replaced, and perhaps pro- 
mised a fresh gilding, Though pagan antiquity never 
went so far as this in the treatment of the idols, it could 
never completely free itself from the idea that its doities 
resided in the images, Need I record the case of Ramses 
sending to his father-in-law in Syria the statue of the 
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god Khonsou to cure his sister-in-law? Of the Tyrians 
throwing chains on the statue of Baal Melkarth to pre- 
vent his going over to the enemy? Of the Romans 
bringing over the statue of the Magna Mater of Mount 
Ida, at great expense, from Pessinus, in order to sécure 
them the victory over the Carthaginians? Of Stilpo, 
banished from Athens for maintaining that the Minerva 
of Pheidias was not the goddess herself? Even in the 
last days of paganism, its most intelligent apologists, 
according to Arnobius, made it consist in worshipping, 
not the gold and silver of the idols, but the deities 
which their consecration had brought down into them.! ' 
St. Augustine reports Hermes Trismegistus as holding 
that “attaching invisible spirits to visible and corporeal 
things by means of certain processes, in order that the 
latter may become, as it were, the animated bodies of 
the spirits to which they are consecrated, is making 
gods; a great and marvellous power with which men ara 
endowed.”? This is a definition which the Negro sor- 
cerer, in his fetish-shop, and his Finn confrére animating 
a para, would readily accept, 

In Polynesia, they make figurés of carved wood into 
which the priests inject the souls of the dead or those of 
the gods according to taste; and when the spirit is in, 
it can be ejected again by drawing it out into certain 
feathers, which in their turn can pass it on to other 
figures. We may add that when these figures are with- 
out occupants, they retain a sacred chaiacter, but no 

1 Adversus Genées, vi, 17, cited by Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol, ii, 


p. 163, 
3 Augustine, De Civitate Det, viii. 23; apud Tylor, vol. ii. p. 164, 
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kind of worship is rendered thom. This is a typical 
example of the difference between an image and an idol, 
and also of the assimilation of tho idol to the fotish, 
. This assimilation is often pushed so far that, but for 
the form, it would be impossible to distinguish botwoen 
idol and fotish. It is true that idols are ofton tho objocts 
of public worship and would seem to escapo individual 
appropriation; but tho same may be said of fetishes 
also, if they bolong to a tribe rather than to a family or an 
individual, Such, for example, wore the Bethels, thoso 
“living stones,” as Sanchoniathon calls them, which 
figured as palladiums in more than ono anciont city. 
We may seo in Western Africa how tho transition from 
the private to the public worship of the idol-fotish takes 
place, without any modification im its naturo in thd pro- 
cess. It is offon tho domestic fetish of tho chief which 
accomplishes on a largo scale for the whole community, and 
under thé diroction of tho official sorcoror, what private 
fotishes do on a small scale for individuals; prosiding 
over atmospheric changes, hoaling epidemics, denouncing 
criminals, and forotelling the futuye. What moro did 
the first idols of Greece, Egypt, India, or Assyrin, do? 
Springs The simplest origin of idolatry is as fol- 

ofidolaty. lows: Given the prosonce of a spirit in a 
cortain object, the worshipper would fecl himsolf in 
closer communication with it if the form of this object 
reproduced the likeness of tho spivit, - 

But othor origins may also be found. In the first 
place, any resemblance between a natural objoct and the 
supposed form of a spirit would raise a presumption that 
the latter was progont in the former, just.as tho appearance 

I 
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of a humait body is evidence of the presence of the soul 
or internal personality. The Zunis of North America 
and the natives of the West Indies, when choosing 
fetishes, prefer stones and scraps of wood that present 
some resemblance to birds or animals.1 Many peoples 
worship rooks or trees, the outlines of which recall the 
human features. From this to accentuating the resem- 
blance by a few strokes of the axe or hammer is but a step. 

In the second place, men would imagine that the spirit 
would come by preference to diyell in a body made after 
its own image. In Chaldea and in Assyria, where 
maladies were attributed to spirits that bore the form of 
fantastic animals, it was customary to carve these mon- 
sters round the palaces in order to offer the spirits an 
exact representation of their own bodies, and therefore 
an abode preferable to the body of the invalid? It is 
the same with the Siamese, who represent the demons of 
disease in human or quasi-human shape, and make them 
pass into clay figures, which they hang on trees or 
expose in streams.? 

Perhaps it is this superstition which reappears on the 
Congo in the custom of making images of the crocodile 
or the hippopotamus as a protection against the attacks of 
these animals while crossing rivers. So, too, we read in 
the book of Numbers (xxi. 6—~9) that Moses had a brass 
serpent, the Nehustan (2 Kings xviii. 4), raised on a pole, 

1 Im Thurn, On the Races of the West Indies: in the Journal of the 
Anthaopological Institute, 1887, vol. xvi. p. 195. 


2 0, P, Tiele, Religions de l’Kgypte et des peuples sémitiques, Paris, 
1882, p. 175, 


8 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. ii, p. 162. 
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for the Israclites to gazo at as a cure for sorpont-bitos.? 
In virtue of the same principle, many pooples bolieve that 
the souls of the dccoasad pass by preforenco into statues 
or portraits made in their own likeness.2 Long boforo 
Mr, Terbert Spencer, tho author of the Wisdom of 
Solomon connected idolatry with the worship of the dead. 
“For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, when ho 
hath made an image of his child soon taken away, now 
honoured him as a god, which was then a dead man, 
and delivered to thoso that.were under him ceremonies 
and sacrifices.’ § 

The New Zealanders make images of caryed wood in 
honour of the deceasod, and place thom in his house or 
by his tomb. ‘They give these little statuos clothes, and 
talk to them, under the conviction that the spirit of the 
departed dwells in them. Amongst the Papuans, whon 


1 Tb is interesting to re-discovor the snme belicf in the dopths of 
India, At Cowtha, noar Koram, thore is a tomple dedicated to a 
serpent-god Sufi-Nath, whom the worshippas pray to guard them 
against tho bites of roptiles, ‘Cho logond declares, that if any ono is 
bitten, he has only to got himsolf carried to the tomple to bo cured 
(Indian Messenger, Dec, 16, 1888). Amongst tho ancionts, Alsoulapiua 
was the sorpeiit-god, or at atty rate his worship, which was of Pheeni- 
cian origin, was connected with that of the serpont, rogaided as the 
imago of Eshmun, ‘This belief in tho curative virtues of tho serpent 
reappears in the centre of Africa, According to Livingstono, “ the 
sorpent is an object of wouship, and hideous little images are hung in 
the huts of the sick and dying.”——David and Charlos Livingstono, 
Narrative of an Mxpedition to the Zambesi and its Lributaries, London, 
1865, p. 46, 


2 Cf, Horbort Sponcer, Soodalogy, §§ 154—158. 
5 Wisdom of Solomon, xiv. 15. 
4 Tylor, Primitive ulture, vol. ii, p. 159, 
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any one dies, the survivors go to the neighbouring forest 
and cut a statuette or Korwar out of a bit of wood, 
and then they invite the spirit ¢o come and live in it. 
The Ostiaks and the Samoyeds make rough statues in 
the likeness of their relatives, and offer them food. In 
tho same way the ancient Egyptians multiplied statues 
in their tombs, as receptacles for the double, ‘Thess 
statugs,” says M. Maspero, ‘were more solid than the 
mummy, and there was no limit to the number of them 
that could be mado. A single body offered the double 
one chance of survival; twenty statues gave him twenty 
chances,” + 

Sometimes this belief is combined with the idea that 
the double survives in the bodily remains, The ancient 
Mexicans made a paste of the ashes of their dead and 
human blood, and then made an image in the likeness 
of the deceased out of it. Amongst the inhabitants of 
Yucatan, the distinguished dead were burnt, and their 
cinders placed in statues, hollowed inside? This is not 
unlike the proceedings of-the Egyptians in covering the 
lid of the sateophagus that contained a mummy, with 
the sculptured likeness of the deceased, 

But we must not conclude that idolatry always had 
its origin in the worship of the dead. We have already 
seen that the idol often issued from the fetish. In other 
cases we may attach it still more directly to some natural 
object previously personified. Pausanias speaks of a 
sacred treo that the Corinthians worshipped in honour of 

1 Masporo, Histoire des dmes dans U’ Egypte anctenne ; in the Bulletin 
de V’ Association scientifique de France, 1878, vol. xxiii. v. 381. 
2 Horbert Spencer, Socielogy, vol, i. p. 327. 
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Bacchus at tho command of an oracle. Thoy mado two 
statues to this deity out of the wood of tho troo, and in 
the time of the writor these statuos wore still tho obj oot 
of special vencration in the agora at Corinth! In the 
Antilles, whero the sorcerers profoss to undorstand tho 
language of plants, they mako idols out of the wood of 
trees supposed to have nominated thomsclves for the 
distinction? 

Moreover, we have already had occasion 1o point out 
that the form of the idols is not always human. Indeod, 
it may vary infinitely, providod it always reprosents 
something living, as we may sco from the froquont 
ocourrence of idols*of animal or fantastic shapo. 

In the long run, however, the human form gained tho 
preponderance in the represontation of tho most poworlul 
spirits, whether because man had now come to regard 
himself as tho most oxaltod boing in nature, and know , 
not what botter to do than to atiributo his own feutnres 
to the higher powers; or whethor, by dint of ativibuting 
to-the deities human sontimonts and motives, ho was 
instinctively drawn to lend thom tho human figuro liko- 
wiso. Perhaps tho transition botwoen tho two forms is 
marked by those idols with a human head and an animal 
body, or an animal head and ea human body, which wo 
find in the temples of the Egyptians, Hindus, anciont 
Americans, and others, 

Relation of  S0Me authors havo attompted to discover 

a ss marvels of symbolism in thoso monstrous 

combinations. Thoy maintain, for examplo, 


1 Pausanias, ii, 2. 7. * 


2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol, ii, p. 197. 
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that the artist started with the human form in his repre- 
sentation of the gods, but introduced wings to indicate 
their power of transporting themselves through space, 
fins to show that they could live in the water, a lion’s 
body to denote their courage, or a bull’s head to repre- 
sent their strength, just as he sometimes gave them a 
number of arms or heads with the same intent. i 
Unquestionably, the most enlightened exponents of 
the ancienf worships thus interpreted the monsérous 
forms of their gods at a period when they began to cause 
scandal; but it is none the less evident that at first 
the reality of these representations was believed in. 
“Animal forms in which the gods were clothed,” 
M. Maspero well remarks, apropos of the Egyptian 
deities, “‘have not an allegorical character. They indi- 
cate an animal-worship which reappears in more than one 
ancient and modern religion. The ambiguous forms them- 
selves, half-man, half-beast, simply prove the ignorance 
and credulity of the ancients in the matter of natural 
history.”"+ Since the presence of such creatures on earth 
was supposed to be possible, @ fortior? the superhuman 
world might be peopled by them; for their very gro- 
tesqueness gave an extra assurance of the reality of 
their existence. At the outside, if we are to allow 
anything at all to the invention of the artist or the 
inythologist, we can only admit that the grotesque combi- 
nation was due to a naive desire to give a more adequate 
representation of superhuman beings, by combining with 
the traits derived from man, the forms of beasts conse- 
erated by tradition, avid, for that matter, necessary to 
1 Revue de U’Histoire des Religions, vol, i. p, 121. 
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indicate the individuality of the various doitios. It 
appears that in the hieroglyphios of tho first dynnstios, 
the great doities of Egypt are invaviably reprosontod in 
the shape of animals. 

But many writers have gone far boyond this. Indeod, 
the theory ig still widospread that idols aro symbols, tho 
otiginal significance of which has been lost by dogonora- 
tion. According to this theory, which is outlfied as 
early as in the Wisdom of Solomon, idolatry in gonoral 
would represent, not, an adyance, but a dogradation, 
Man, after having conceived tho deity as puro spirit, 
figured it forth symbolically undor material {xaits, and 
then came to regard these supposed portraits as divino 
individualities, the temporary or permanent abodos of 
the gods. ; 

I am far from denying that in certain cases an image 
may have become an idol by its primitive meaning and 
purpose being forgotten, History shows us indubitablo 
‘examples of religious declina.in which idolatry, always 
latent in the popular superstitions, ro-ascends, as it woro, 
to the surface of worship.1. In the bosom of the same 
system the image, which in tho mind of its author or of 
its reproducer has a morely symbolic significanco, may 
become a veritable fetish to othors. But those facts, 
which are oxplained by survivals or local infiltrations, 

2 The example of Buddhism is familiar. Suroly nothing can bo 
more contrary to the teaching of Buddha than the idolatrous worship 
with which the masses now surround his imagos; and in like manner 
the emperor Si-tzong, in the 16th century, was obliged to combat a 
similar abuse by forbidding the erection of images of Confueins in tho 


temples raised to his memory, Do Uarlez, La religion nationale des 
Partares orientaux, &e., Brusscls, 1887, 
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cannot weigh against the combined observations of eth- 
nography and history, which everywhero show us idols 
issuing from fetishes by a series of easily-traced steps. 

Idolatry The widespread worship of stones erected 

astepm endwise is itself absolutely fetishistic; but no 

progiess. sooner is a spot of red painted gn the stone, 
as in Southern India, than we stand on the threshold of 
idolatry. The same distinction may be drawn between 
the wooden stake to which sacrifices are offered by, the 
Baguirmis of Africa, and the staff of the Brazilian 
sorcerers, surmounted by a gourd, pierced with a hole 
to represent the mouth. Sometimes they clothe the 
stick or stone, covering it with stuffy and ornaments, 
as in the Society Islands, where they worship a frags 
mentary column clothed in native costume. Then soulp- 
ture comes in, On the top of the pillar a rude head is 
carved; this brings us to the hermes and the doll, which 
already mark striking progress in the development of 
religious art. Next, the limbs are traced on the stem 
of the column, and then" carved out and thrown into 
attitudes of life and motion. . 

All these steps may be traced amongst the Negroes of 
tropical Africa, where idolatry is no less clearly developed 
than pure and simple fetishism. So, too, amongst the 
Samoyeds, where we find, side by side with complete 
statues of a rude description, pillars surmounted by a 
human head, and mere stones dressed in coloured stuffs, 

Perhaps you will ask me how I know that these 
parallel forms succeeded each other in this definite order. 
Apart from the logical recessity of supposing that in art 
and religion alike man advanced from more elementary 
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to more highly developed forms, we have in this case’ tho 
evidence of history, especially amongst that people in 
which idolatry received its fullest development, 

The Greeks began, like tho rest, by worshipping blooks 
of stone and scraps of wood, rogarded ag tho bodios 
of their deitits. Pausanias iells us, apropos of thirly 
shapeless stones worshipped as gods at Phare, in, Achaia, 
that amongst the Grecks unhewn stoncs had if vory 
ancignt times received divine honours! ‘Tho natural 
advance,” says M, Maxime Collignon, “consisted in giving 
shapoless stones a regular form, however rudimontary. 
.... Zeus and Hera are thus prosented on tho coins 
of the island of Ceos.,.. At Sicyone, the most anciont 
image of Zeus-Meilikhios was a pyramid, that of Artomis 
Patroa 2 column, Such, too, was the form of tho ancient 
Hora of Argos; and perhaps we may discover a roforonco 
to these old represontations of the deity in a painting in 
Pompoii, which represents a group of Eroses and a Psycho 
sacrificing before a column, atlachod to which are a tiara 
and a sceptre,... As art advancos, characteristic fon- 
tures are added to those pillars—a hoad, arms, or phallic 
emblems. This is tho origin of the Iformos column 
surmounted by one or many heads.”2 Tho same dovo- 
lopment takes place in wood as in stono: witness tho 
transition from the squaro blocks which reprosont tho 
first deities of certain Greek oitios, to tho xoana which 
even in the bost days of art wero tho most popular images 
amongst the worshippers. 

It must not be supposed, for that matter, that evon in 


1 Pausaning, vii, 22. 4, IN 
2 Max Collignon, Mythologie jigurés de la Groce, pp. 11—13, 
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the’most advanced religions the credit of an image is 
proportionate to its artistic merit. A roughly coloured 
virgin, or an old saint who has ‘almost lost the human 
shape, will often excite a deeper veneration in simple 
souls than a Madonna of Raphael’s or a statue by 
Michael Angelo. 


(ii.) Tae Divine Hrerarcry. 


The great  Ltis amongst the populations of incoherent 

nature-gods, imagination, without stable social organiza- 
tion, and with little connection in their ideas, that 
fetishism and polydemonism reach their maximum of 
intensity, and smother all other forms of worship. 
The genii of nature—that is to say, the superhuman 
beings associated with the production of certain spe- 
cific phenomena, and deriving some degree of fixity 
of sphere and function from the consciousness of this 
connection-——are, amongst such races, relegated more 
and more to the background by the pullulation of the 
little anonymous and detathed powers, which tho Negro, 
the Redskin, or the Australian feels far nearer to him, 
which he understands how to manage, and which he pos- 
sesses, or supposes he possesses, more direct and efficacious 
means of controlling. Not that the divinities of nature, 
as representatives of natural phenomena, entirely dis- 
appear. Their survival in the background is attested in 
the case of many peoples wholly given over to spiritism, 
by the belief in a supreme god—generally the heaven or 
the sun—who is sometimes made the creator, but from 
whom they withhold the attentions granted to tho lowest 
of the spirits. The Odshis hold the heaven to be the 
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mightiest of doitios, but they think ho has dologatod 
the government of the world to the inforior spirits! In 
Dahomey, it is the sun ‘yho occupies the suprome placo; 
but there, too, his supromacy is puroly thoorotical* ‘The 
natives of Timor in the Indian Archipelago also regard 
the gun ag their chief deity; but thoy expoot neilhor good 
nor ill from him, and explain that he is too high to troublo 
about them, and too good to injure thom.? Jinalfy, the 
Californians concentrate their homage upon the inforior 
spirits, adding that the sun and moon used to love them, 
but that now these deities no longor concern themselves 
with man, 

In this vague netion of a suporior god who has lost 
his power or is inaccessible to emotion, the vanishing 
traces of a previous monotheism have sometimes beon 
found; but I believe what it really implies is simply 
the existence of a phase of religion in which the rogonts 
of the heavenly bodies or the chiof natural phenomena 
retained an importance proporlionod to their real placo 
in nature, whilo care for tile destinios of man was 
left to other superhuman beings. It is not monothcism, 
then, but nature-worship, that is prosupposod, 

Amongst other peoples of botter mental ondowmonts, 
however, or more favoured by circumstances, the parasi- 
tical growth of spiritism has failed to stifle tho worship 


1 Waitz, Anthropologie, vol. ii, p. 171. 
3 A, Réville, Religions des peuples non-civilisés, vol. i, p, 56, 


® De Backer, L’Archipel Indion, p. 227, According to Du Tortro, 
cited by Lubbock (Origin of Civilization, p. 264), a similar notion 
prevails among the Caribs, 
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of the great natural deities, which directly springs out of 
the physiolatry explained in my last Lecture. 

Prof. Pfleiderer justly remarks; “Though this belief 
in spirits had great vogue among the Latins, no less than 
among the old Iranians, Slavs, Germans, and Pelasgians, 
yot there never was a time in any of these peoples when 
the spirits took the place of gods, and were-the highest 
or evéi the sole objects of worship.” In my opinion, 
not only the Greeks and Hindus, but the Egyptians, the 
Chinese, and even the Mesopotamians, might have been 
added to the list, 

From the Let us take, for example, the words which 

ieee ‘° have served the Iindus and the Grecks 
_ thesky. respectively to designate the celestial vault 
and the ruler of the heavens: in the one case, Ouranos 
and Zeus; in the other, Varuna and Dyaus. It is 
probable that before their separation the Indo-Europeans 
already possessed the equivalents of these two terms to 
designate the heaven, under some such forms as dyu and 
varana ; and whereas tho ‘Greeks apply the first of these 
names to the celestial lord, Zous, and the second to the 
firmament proporly so called, Ouranos, the ILindus dif- 
ferentiated the other way, making Varuna figure aa the 


1 Philosophy of Religion, London, 1888, vol. iii, p, 111. Professor 
Pfleiderer has long contended that the religious sentiment must, in 
the first instance, have addressed itself to natmal objects and pheno- 
mena, or rather to the quasi-human personality with which man 
invested them by analogy, though the distinction betweon this por- 
sonality and its envelope or body was not very clearly drawn in the 
consciousness. —Dey Religion, thr Wesen und thre Geschichte, Leipzig, 
1869, yol, ii, 
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god of heaven, and Dyaus as tho visible sky ilsolf, This 
is enough to raise a strong presumption that tho distine- 
tion between the personified henven and tho god of the 
sky is subsequent to the soparate dovolopmont of tho two 
languages; and this presumption is decisively confirmod 
by the fact that Ouvanos still continuod to bo a mytho~ 
logical personality amongst the Grecks; whorcas amongst 
the Hindus, as Prof. Max Miillor has luminously ox- 
plained, traces are found in the Vedas of a poriod whon 
Dyatis was not only porsonified but ovon recoived the 
epithet of Pitar, and was thus the full equivalont of the 
Hellenic Zeus pater and the Latin Ju-piter] 

The very epithets assigned to him, the Most igh 
(eros), the Thundetor (xepadros), the Rainer (sério0s), 
the Cloud-gathorer (vepeAnyepérys), and so forth, show 
that the Greeks never lost the reminiscence of tho time 
when Zeus was identical with the sky and its brilliant 
or stormy manifestations, Tho same may bo said of tho 
Latins, amongst whom such oxpressions as “sub Jove 
vivere” for “to live in tho opgn air,” enlighton us os to 
thé primitive nature of the divine being, to whom an old 
poet thus alludes: 


“Ad&pice hoe sublime candens quem invocant ones Jovem,” 


There, again, the parallel with Varuna is comploto. In 
the Vedas, he is sometimes said to have croatod the sun, 
and sometimes it is called his eye, Some of the hymns 
would depict him as a king and a judge, the universal 
creator; others say that ho clothes himself altornately in 
white and black garments, that tho celostial waters floy 


1 Max Muller, Z7bderé Lactured tor 1878, p, 148, 
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from his mouth as from the hollow of a reed, and that 
the celestial fire springs from his belly in the clouds.t 
Amongst the Persians, Ahura Mazda, the omniscient 
lord, is a deity so completely disentangled from nature 
that it has often been doubted to what phenomenon he 
could be attached. Yet the hymns describe him as clad 
with a luminous, shining body, visible from afar; they 
call him the firmest of the gods because he is clad in 
the firm stone of the heaven.? And, for that matter, 
Herodotus culls attention to the fact that the Persians 
worship Zeus—that is to say, their supreme god—on the 
summits of mountains, “ giving the name of Zeus to the 
whole sphere of heaven.” Amongst the Egyptians, side 
by side with the solar disc, Aten, we ind the lord of the 
Disc, and even “the hidden soul of the lord of the Disc.” 
Horus, too, according to Maspero, before typifying the 
rising sun, was previously the part of the universe situ- 
ated on high (hori), the actual substance of the firma- 
ment, the heaven-father of the gods, who was insensibly 
transformed into a separate god, living in the heaven.t 

In Mesopotamia, Anu, “the hidden,” represents the 
god of heaven, side by side with Ana, “the exalted 
one,” who personifies the heaven itsolf. 

So, too, amongst the Chinese we find Tien, the per- 


1 Rig Veda, viii. 41, 10, v. 85, 3. 

4 James Darmesteter, Essais Orientau, pp. 120, 121, 

$ Herodotus, i. 131, 

+ La Mythologie Egyplienne, in the Revue de U Histotre dea Religions 
for Jan.-Feb, 1889, vol. xix. p. 5, 
ae Histoire des religipns deVEgypte et des peuples sénttiques, 
Pe 186 ct 
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sonified heaven, and Shang Ti, the celestial emporor. 
Amongst the Finns, Ukkho, the grandfather, and Yu- 
mala, the god of Thunder, who provided the gonerio 
name for deity when supplanted by Ukkho in his speoifie 
relations with the firmament, 

This seemingly contradictory duality of conception, 
which applies to many othor divine porsonifications, may 
be explained either as a juxtaposition of the beksfs of 
several communities who mingled their traditions at some 
period or another, or, more probably, as the mingling 
of the beliefs of different epochs superposed one upon 
another without any mutual oxclusiveness. But in cithor 
case it bears witness to a direct connection botween tho 
god of the object aud the deified object itself. Admitting, 
then, an early period in which nature-worship prevailod, 
is it not obvious that the worship rendered to the rulors 
of nature springs direct out of the worship offored to the 
personified phenomena themselyes? What need is there, 
then, to postulate an intermediate poriod in which tho 
gods of these phenomena, having become simplo spirits, 
were absorbed into the goneral rank, only to regain their 
primitive importance onee more at a later poriod ? 

Not ouly is evidence of any such intorregnum totally 
wanting, but it even appears that tha vory doubling of 
heaven, of earth, of the sun, of tho moon, of the dawn, 
of the storm, &o., into a visible or sensible phenomenon 
on the one hand, and the spirit prosiding ovor that phe- 
nomenon gn the other, has served to increase tho religious 
preponderance of the deilies in quostion, by leaving tho 
god thenceforth free from the I{mitations of his body, 
and so onabling him to fulfil more general functions, and 
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to exercise his activity in a more extended sphere, Thus 
the Zeus, father of men and gods, ruler of all. things, 
guardian of the family and of the city, inspirer of wisdom, 
‘and avenger of perjury, is a far more august personage 
than even the Zeus who scatters the rain over the fields 
of the Athenians, or makes Olympus tremble with the 
apuaing of his brow. 
spin On the other hand, itis pr obable that even 
pronotel to amongst the peoples most preilisposed to. the 
“ worship of nature, when certain spirits (from 
whatever cause) had acquired marked pre- eminence, they 
frequently took their place at the head of the super- 
human world side by side with the great deities of nature, 
This must have been the ease with the ‘spirits to whom. 
the production of the abstract phenomena most closely 
concerned in the destiny of man had been ascribed. It 
is probable that the gods of disease, of war, of death, of 
plenty, and of certain moral qualities, were in many 
cases not nature gods, but spirits directly created. on 
the analogy of the superbtiman powers whose action twas 
supposed to be manifested in natural phenorena and the 
ordinary events of life, yen tho most backward peoples 
are not without their abstract deities, or rather thoir 
deities who produce abstract phenomena. The Mintirag. 
of Malacea attribute every disease to its own hantu, . Tt 
was the same with the early Chaldeans, In Polynesia, 
as formerly in Mesopotamia, every part of the body has 
ts: special spirit. The Iroquois, the Arancans, the Mu- 
seronghié of the Lower Congo, the Khonds, and the Madris, 
ul have gods of war. “p The Iroquois have 2. spirit of . 
ileep, and the Ojibways a god of death represented as a’, 
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‘walling akoleton. In Shintoisni, which affirms the exist- 
ence of eight million deities recruited from the souls of 
heroes, the rivers, the thountains, the waterfalls, andthe 
great. trees, the only gods particularly adoved throughout 
the empire, apart from fhe great solar doities, are the 
genii of Pity, of Wealth, and of Medicine, Ibis no gront 
step from these. abstract personifications to tho Pantheon 
ofthe Romans, where, as M. Preller points out, wo. find 
deities of all the events alike of nature and of humanity, 
all” the vicissitudes of human difo and activity, all the 
volations and all the enterprizes of civil life.2 Tt was the 
same with. the Grecks, though there tho tendency was 
resivdined by their-anthropomoxphism. Plutarch tolls us 
that. Thomistocles, having lévicd a contribution on tho 
island of Andros in the name of two deities, Porsuasion 
and Foxce (Te6e cot Béav), the inhabitants refused, invok- 
ing tho commands of two quite equally potont deities, 
Poverty and Incapacity (Hevlav kat Aropiav).8 Wo must 
note, however, that where such personifications mount 
to the first rank, as amongst the Parsees and the Brah- 
mans, it is generally by dint of a vory advancod system 
of metaphysical speculation, 

‘Apotheosss Under the category of spirits promoted to 
_ ofmen. a higher grade, may likowiso figuro the souls 
ofillustrions-personages who have actually lived—chiefs, 
sotcorers; warriors, and others. Gonorally speaking, 
siVagos aceord the dead a worship proportionate to tho 


3 “Taabolin Bird, Shéntdiom, in Religions Systems. of tha World, 
London, 1890, pp. 98, 99. 
2 "Preller, Rimische Mythologie, Borlin, 1858hpp.. 45, 596-631, 
8 * Dhemistocles, xxi, , 
x. 
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vividness of the recollection they have left behind them. 
They mostly confine themselves to invoking the rela- 
tives whom they have personally known. “Ask the 
Negro,” says M. du Chaillu, “where is the spirit of his 
great-grandfather, he says he does not know, 7? 7s done, 
Ask him about the spirits of his father or brother who 
died yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror.” But 
on the shores of the Tanganyika and the neighbouring 
country, Lieutenant Becker tells us that the shades of 
certain illustrious dead escape this oblivion. “They 
make public sacrifices to them, and the tribe considers 
them its permanent protectors,”? Amongst the Ama 
Zulu, Bishop Calldway tells us, the worship of ancestors 
does not extend boyond the father. They do not so 
much as know the names of more distant ancestors, 
Nevertheless. the whole nation places at the head of its 
innumerable spirits a superhuman being named ’Mkulu- 
kulu, the great-great-father, who is regarded as the 
creator, the legislator, and the first ancestor. No doubt 
it would be hard to say Whether in this case it is a real 
progenitor who has been raised to tho dignity of uni- 
yersal creator, or a nature-spirit that has been promoted 
to the rank of ancestor; but the same difficulty exists 
with regard to almost all the gods who have been 
regarded as founders of the race, or even of the state, 
such as the Hindoo Yama or the Peruvian Manco Capac. 
Certain natives of Siberia pay honours to the figures 
of the dead for three years; after which they are buried 
and heard of no more; but if the deceased is a celebrated 
1 Du Challu, Transctions of the Ethnological Soctety, vol. i, p. 308, 
* J, Becker, La Vie en Afrique, vol. ii. p, 298, 
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shaman, his statue becomes the object of permanent 
worship.1 We may cite for comparison the history of 
Alsculapius amongst tho Greeks. Tomer simply speaks 
of Alsculapius as a faultless physician (drip duduay).? 
Subsequently, as Herbort Spencer has pointed out, ho 
has altars and temples dedicated to him; his worship 
extends from Asia Minor over the whole Greok : world, 
and at last he is hailed as “Tho guider and govornor 
of the Universe, preserver of the World, and guardian 
of the Immortal Gods.”® Tho question always remains 
whether we have to do with a historical porsonago, or 
whether we are to see in this god of medicine an anciont 
serpent-god, or aerepresentative of some natural phono- 
menon, or even, as M. Mawry supposes, an ancient por- 
sonification of fire, an analogue of Agni, the succourer.! 

In any case, when we think of the important placo 
ocoupied by tho worship of heroes in Greece, wo need 
not be surprised to find the doad ostablishing thom- 
selves even amongst the great gods of Olympus by 
seouring the attributes of moro or loss offacod naturo- 
gods. We may say that in the olassical mythology thore 
is a continual cross-stream of influenco betwoon the gods 
and the heroes. When gods are represented as magnified 
men, it is no wonder that magnified men should como to 
be regarded as gods, 


1 Ad, Evman, Travels in Siberia, Cooloy's translation, London, 1848, 
vol, ii, p. 1, 

2 Iliad, iy. 194, and elsowhero, 

® Alia Anstides, Opera, Oxford, 1722, vol. i.p. 87: 6 ro way dyay 
kal vénwv curip Tov dduv, kad bbdAag ray dOavdrwv. 

“A, Manny, Religions de la Grece antiquaé Paris, 1857, vol. i. pp. 
448 sqq. 
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At this very day, India shows us the process of 
apotheosis in the very act, at least in the case of the 
secondary deities, whose ranks are constantly opened to 
the manes of di-tinguished men, and, above all, such ag 
have made themselves objects of terror during their life- 
time; Itis true that their deification only rises to the 
secondary rank ; but at the time when Hindu mythology 
and Ilindu society alike were in course of formation, the 
secondary divinities in their turn may, have had facilities 
for reaching the higher places in the Pantheon. 

Gonit of There is yet another category of divinities 

Species. which has exercised a certain influence on 
the development of polytheism, thougle it does not suffice 
to*furnish all its elements, and still less, as Auguste 
Comte would have it, to explain the conception of spirits 
detached from bodies.? I refer to the genii of species. 

The conception of a species implies an cffort of gene- 
ralization too great for many of the peoples who have 
reached the phase of spiritism. The Kamtskadals seem 
to have no general namo for “ fish” or “ bird,” and they 
distinguish betwoen the different kinds of living things 
by the name of the month in which they most abound.® 
Tho Damara of South Africa “has no one name fora river, 
but a different name for nearly every reach of it.’4 
The Australians have a name for every spocies of vege- 
table and animal, but no general term for “tree,” “bird,” 

1 Sir Ch, Lyall, The Religion of an Indian Province, in the Fort- 
nightly Review for 1872, p. 188, 

2 Philosophie Positive, sccond edition, vol. v, pp. 74 eq, 

8 §. 8, TH, Zravelsfin Siberia, London, 1884, vol. ii, p. 402, 

* F Galton, Tropical South Ajrica, Londén, 1853,-p. 176. 
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or “fish.””? It is probablo that primilive humanity was 
equally incapablo of forming such concoplions. In time, 
however, by dint of noling the identical charactoristics 
of certain objects, man came to classify thom undor ideal 
categories respeolively delormined by tho trails common 
to all their members, and theroupon the observation of 
certain properties shared by a wholo group of spocicg 
led to tho formation of collective ideas still witlor in 
their scope. ‘ 

Thus from the existonco of trails common to all the 
trees massed on. cortain spaces, tho oxistonce of tho col- 
lective individuality we designate by the name of wood 
or forest was inferred, and hence tho oxistence of a 
genius of tho forests to govern the wholo mass of treos. 
Tn the same way the similarity of tho ears of corn gave 
birth to the idea of wheat, just as thoir common destina- 
tion produced the conception of harvest; honco tho belief 
in a genius of whoat or harvest. Tho univorsal atiributes 
of water inspired the concoption of a liquid clomont, and 
thonce of a god of wator; tho gonoral atiributos of flamos, | 
the conception of an igneous elemont, and thonco of a 
god of fir. Tho “Tarth” horsolf only sooms {to havo 
been conceived, and thorofore only doified, by peoplos 
who had already reached a cortain slago of montul 
‘development. On the lower levels of evolution, islands, 
mountains, and special portions of land aro deiflod ; but 
the spirit of generalization could not reach beyond somo 
clearly determined portion of tho soil. 

Each member of those colloctive totals may prosorve 
its individuality, and therofore its special spirit; but tho 

1 Eneyclopedia Britanica, vol. iit, p. ue, Sub. “ Austialia” 
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genius of the species, from the very fact of its governing 
the whole, acquires a superior authority. Sometimes, 
indeed, even though the idea of’ species or element has 
been distinctly realized, the individual spirits nevertheless 
retain their independence, and are not subordinated, but 
are merely divided into certain great categories corre- 
sponding to the objects or to the phenomena, the direc- 
tive principle of which they represent, Thus among the 
Botocudos of Brazil, the Hsquimaux, the Chinese, the 
Proto-Chaldeans, and others, the spinits are divided into 
spizits of the woods, waters, earth, air, &., as in the 
Indo-European traditions. The Finns recognize these 
divisions, but also believe in the exéstence of general 
spirits, the fultias, who preside over the destinies of 
species, There are Aaltias of rye, oals, grass, &o., and 
thoy ocoupy an intermediate position between the ordi- 
nary spirits and the great deities of nature. 

An analogous conception has been pointed out amongst 
the ancient Peruvians. They bolieved that every kind 
of animal had a representfitive in heaven, charged with 
watching over the specics and providing for its repro- 
duction. This belief reappears’in North America, The 
Troquois hold that every species of animal and every 
variety of vegetable, has its special genius; and they 
declare that the Afanito adored under the form of an ox 
is not the ox itself, but the Manito ox which is under 
the ground and animates all oxen.) 

Professor Sayce, in his profound and subtle analysis 
of tho Mesopotamian religion, has shown that Merodach, 
Ea, Mul-lil, and other great gods of the Chaldean Pan- 


1 De Biosses, Du ottlte des dieux fétiches, Paris, 1760, p, 58, 
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theon, may well have been in thoir origin tho ox or 
bull, the fish, the antelope, and so forth, voncrated for 
the services they rendered to the local populations, sub- 
sequently regarded as the tutolary deities of tho indivi- 
dual and the city, and finally confounded. with the spivils 
of the planets and the great natural phenomona.! ~ In 
that case we are evidently doaling, not with an ox ora 
serpent, but with the represontativos of the resPoctivo 
spegies. ‘ a 

What the Vedio Rishis adored on their hearths wa 
not the flame itself, but fire personified undor the name 
of Agni, who, “scattered in all placos, remains ono solo 
and only king,” 23 the hymn oxprosses it.2 Amongst 
the Greeks, ILestia was presont in overy flame; and 
amongst the Romans, Ovid hints that when tho ancionts 
gathered round the hearth for their repasts, thoy believed 
themselves to be in the presence of the deity itsolf. 

The gods of human groups, from tho family up to tho 
state, came into existence in virtua of tho samo principlo 
that gave birth to the genii-of specics. TEvory group, 
however arbitrary, as soon as it had a distinct indivi- 
duality, had a claim to a-personality which could ropre- 
sent and direct it, Hero, however, it seems to havo beon 
the exception for that porsonality 10 bo creatod de novo, 
like the Dea Roma, Sometimes the part was takon by 
the patron spirit of tho principal momber or family, as 
we have seen in the case of tho tribal Letishos of tho 


1 Tiibbert Lectures for 1887, pp. 280-800, 
2 Rug Vedn, iii, BB, 4, 
5 Fusti, vi, 305, 306, 
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Negroes. Or it was the soul of some illustrious chief, 
the tribal hero or the founder of the city, that was 
raised to this position. We are justified in asking 
whether amongst all those Baalim which divided amongst 
them the cities and petty states of the Semitic world, 
there might not have been some who had actually 
lived upon the earth, had afterwards assumed the 
posthimous government of their cities, and had finally 
acquired the ordinary attributes of the nature-gods,, Ox, 
again, the function of national or tribal patron may have 
been deliberately assigned to one or another of the gods 
representing the heaven, the sun, or the moon, in for- 
getfulness of the fact that these divine beings shine over 
all the world alike; or to some other superhuman power 
connected with natural phenomena of a character more 
susceptible of national appropriation, such as the. genius 
of some species, or an archetypal animal. This is what 
we actually find to be the case amongst the peoples 
addicted to totemism, 

Totemism, . I must noff expatiate on the strange ous 
-tom of totemism, the study of which has been popularized 
by several eminent writers in“England. From the reli- 
gious point of view, it may be defined as the worship 
rendered to the. genius of some species of animal. by # 
tribe which regards it as its progenitor and its patron. 
We should note that even amongst the Redskins the 
totem or dodatm is not just an animal amongst the rest, 
but an- ideal individual which rules all the representa= 
tives of its species, “a Manito ox under the earth which 
animates all the oxen.” 

The inspiring motive of totemism, I take it, is found 
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in the desive to’ give the tribe a representative of its 
collective personality to serve as “its. protector. This 
representative’ at the same time (by the usual vo-repov 
mpérepov) explains the separate existonoe of tho tribe 
itself, It is obvious that in the choico of a totem, as in 
the choice of fetishes, chance and even caprico take a 
large share. We may, however, form an approximate 
judgment of the probable genesis of tribal totomisin by 
obserying what takes place in the caso of individuals, 
Sometimes at the moment. of birth the womon of tho . 
family repeat the names of a number of animals one 
after another, and the child’s totem for all his life will 
"be the animal whose name is being uttered as he givos 
his first cry. Sometimes the child himself, whon he has 
reached the age of puberty, goes to a solitary placo, and 
after offering a sacrifice chooses as his totom tho first 
animal he sees, dreaming or waking; and he thon soals 
. his contract by drawing a few drops of blood from his 
person} 
‘On the other hand, it may-well be that families or 
tribes designated by the name of some animal may 
have finally reached ‘the’ conclusion that this animal 
- must have been their progenitor and is still thoir pro- 
tector, There is nothing foreign to the mental and 
religious habits of the inferior peoples in such reasoning, 
Totemism, then, is met with amongst almost all the, 
- races of the two worlds that live in isolated tribes; but 
that is no reason for making it the primitive and necos- 


_ ‘+ Baneroft, Native Races of the Pucifie States of Amertea, vol. i, 
‘pp. 740, 741, Cf. Do Brosses, Du culte des dicun fétiches, pp. 40, 47. 
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sary phase of all religious development, as some writers 
have done. 

In a word, four categories of superhuman beings must 
have taken precedence of the common herd of spirits at 
an early stage, especially amongst the peoples predisposed 
to a polytheistic conception of the universe; to wit, the 
great deities of nature, the spirits that preside over the 
most important factors of human destiny, the genii of 
species and of the chief groups, and the souls pf the 
illustrious dead. 

Subodination 22 order, however, that this first differen- 
ofapritsto tiation should result in polytheism, we need 
gels another factor, the necessity of which has 
often been overlooked, namely, the subordination of the 
spirits to the gods; in a word, the establishment of a 
hierarchy amongst the superhuman beings. 

Practically, no doubt, the gods of polytheism are often 
distinguished from the spirits simply by their greater 
power, but that power is exercised on the mass of super- 
human beings as well as upon the mass of men, ‘Tho 
ordinary spirits become their servants, their vassals-—nay, 
even a kind of serfs attached to the soil or invested with 
subordinate functions; unless, indeed, having failed to find 
a place in the ranks of the divine army, they are treated 
as enemies and rebels and laid under the imperial ban. 

At the same time that this subordination is being 
developed, the gods themselves undergo a parallel 
movement of co-ordination. A certain number, some- 
times determined by special circumstances, is singled 
out for distinction: three (the family triad), seven (the 
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seven planets known to the ancients), nine (the enneads 
of the Egyptians), twelve or thirteen (tho months of 
the year), thirty-three (perhaps, amongst tho Ifindus, 
the year, the four seasons, and the twenty-cight days of 
the month). These special deities, whatever may bo the 
beings or the phenomena which they proporly ropresont, 
are not only put at the head of the Pantheon, but have 
a certain authority over the lower vanks of tho divine 
hierarchy, and may consequently come to be rogarded as 
ruling over the whole superhuman society. 

This organization is demanded by the human mind, 
which cannot be content to leave the governmont of 
the universe a preyto anarchy; but it is not so much 
the result of philosophical speculation as a deduction 
from the examples furnished by the organization of tor- 
restrial communities. We may note, in fagt, that the 
different peoples conceived and developed this divine 
hierarchy part passu with their own approximation to 
* politidal unity. 

The divine _L2@ idea of shaping the society of the gods 
societies on the model of their own litle communitios 
modelled 6 

_ upon thoss On earth, appears to have occurred at an 
ofearth. early stage to peoples still in quito a back- 

ward state of civilization. The Jesuit Molina tells us 
that amongst the Avancans the god Pillan is the grand 
Togui (regent) of the invisible world, As suoh, he is 
surrounded by his Apo-Ulmenes and his Ulmones, to 
whom he confides the less important affairs. “ These 
ideas,” adds the sagacious observer, “are certainly very 
rude; but it must be acknowledged that the Arancanians 
are nat the only people who have regulated the things of 
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heayen by those of the earth.”! The Yorubas of West- 
ern Africa, says the missionary Bowen, have only one 
god of heaven, just as they have only one king of the 
nation; and as petitioners have to approach the king 
through the intervention of his servants, so men in 
approaching the supreme deity have recourse “to the 
mediation of the oresas or spirits? The Kimbundas of 
the"Congo say that Suku-Vanange, probably a personi- 
fication of the celestial yault, hands men over .to the 
Kilylu; and as there are more bad than good amongst 
these spirits, life would be intolerable to the poor Negro, 
wore it not that from time to time Suku-Vanange, driven 
to desperation, issues from his constitutional neutrality 
and strikes the worst of the Kilulu with lightning,”® 
Whether these first attempts to construct a super- 
human hierarchy are really due to the influence of 
Christian doctrines concerning the réle of the deity and 
his agents, or whether they are to be attributed to the 
spontaneous development of local spivitism, in any case 
they retain traces of & certain casual and precarious 
character, like the Nogro empires which, in every dis- 
trict of Africa, rise and fall vith equal facility, without 
resulting in the smallest progress towards a permanent 
national unity or political centralization even within a 
“limited area. These divine hierarchies are seldom found 
amongst peoples in the pastoral or nomadic stage of civi- 
lization, or even amongst those agricultural populations 
1 Ignatius Molina, History of Chili, English translation, vol. ii, 
p. 84: London, 1809. 
23, B. Tylor, Pr imitive Culture, vol, ti. p. 316. 
® R, Hartmann, Les peuples de VAfrique, Paris, 1880, p, 184, 
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in which the village group is the nucleus of social orga- 
nization, Even in such cases, howover, a kind of Platonic 
belief in a supreme doity is not rarcly profossed, But 
polytheism of a really organizod charactor is only found 
amongst races who havo attained a sentimont of national 
unity superior to the village and clan divisions, possessing 
a sufficient degree of culturo to co-ordinate thoir religious 
traditions, and above all enjoying a contralized adnfinis- 
tration, without which no permanent sovercign powor 
can be secured. . : 
The Polynesians, when first discovered, wore at a 
relatively advanced stage of civilization, and had an 
exceptionally rich Ranthoon, in which the gods of tho 
elements were the heroes of advontures comparable to 
those of the Greek mythology of pre-ILomoric times. 
They even distinguished the dis, or spirits, from tho 
atuas, or gods. The formor compriso cortain animals, the 
souls of the dead, the guardian-spirits of fumilios and 
individuals, the genti of diseases, and finally innumerable 
fetishes. ‘The latter include tho gods of tho colostial 
bodies and natural phenomena, to whom the forms of 
animals were sometimes attributed, at any rato whon 
they visited the earth. In New Zealand, the first placo 
was occupied by the cosmogonic couplo Rangi (ILcaven) 
and Pepé (Earth), with their children, the gods of tho 
winds, of the plants, of the fishos, of tho forests, of men, 
and so on; together with Tangaroa, the god of tho 
1 This is the explanation of zoolatry given by the Manguiang, On 


animal gods, of, W. W, Gill, Ayths and Songs from the South Pacifle, 
London, 1876, p. 35. 
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sea, Maui, the god of the sun, a kind of Polynesian 
Heracles, and his grandmother, perhaps a personification 
of the night. In the Hervey Islands, other cosmic deities 
appear: Vatea, half man and half shark, god of the sea 
and of vegetation, or of heaven, In the Sandwich Islands 
there isa goddess of the moon, Hina, “the woman of the 
white locks;” in Hawai, Pelé, the goddess of the great - 
locaf volcano. And, finally, there are gods of war, of the 
harvest, of fish, and what not. The relative power of these 
deities, however, varies in the different archipelagos, and 
in no case do we find that the tikis have been subordi- 
nated to the atuas, or even that any attempt has been 
made to co-ordinate these latter, any more than the host 
of little insular states into which the Polynesian archi- 
pelagos are divided.? 

The mythology of the Polynesians has sometimes been 
compared with that of the. inns, in regard to its stage 
of religious development. Amongst the latter, however, 
the subordination of the spirits hegins to appear, inas- 
much as the inferior spirits of forests, waters, and the 
soil, are respectively grouped, as children or servants, 
round the presiding couples of the element to which 
they belong. The water spirits depend on Abti and 
Wellamo, god and goddess of the waters; the forest 
spirits on Tapio and Mielliki, who preside over plants; 
and the spirits of the soil on Tuoni and Tuona Akka, 


2 On the religion of the Polynesians, consult Albert Réville, Religions 
des peuples non-civilisés, vol, ii, chaps, ii—vi, Sir George Grey, Poly- 
nesian Mythology: London, 1855, W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs 
Jrom the South Pacific: London, 1876, Williams and Calvert, Fit 
and the Fijians; London, 1870. 
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who rule over the subterranean world.) But inasmuch 
as the Finns were still in the pastoral ago at tho intro- 
duction of Christianity, this organization of tho divine 
society never passed the patriarchal typo. Thoir Olympus 
was formed aftor the model of the house, their Panthoon 
after that of the family; Ukko himself, tho supromo 
god, was no more than a majestic shophord who led tho 
clouds, his sheep, to their pasture, 
The divine Even the Indo-Europeans do not seom to 
rocieties of the have possessed a regularly organized poly~ 
‘pes. theism before their dispersion. Indeed, 
amongst the Slavs, who were perhaps the most back- 
ward of all the branches, of the race, wo seo that oven 
the great gods drawn from the common fathorland—Porun 
(perhaps the Vedic Parjanya, god of thundor), Svarog 
and Ogon (the respective equivalonts of Svar the hoaven, 
and Agni the fire), and even Bogu, the god of heaven— . 
hardly rose above the crowd of spirits in the popular 
worship, And, on the other side, tho vory history of the 
terms (already tecounted) that‘respectively servod tho 
Aryans of India and those of Persia to designate their 
great gods, Devas and Ahtras, shows us that amongst 
the Eastern Aryans the same terms wero originally 
applied more or less indifferontly to every category 
of superhuman beings. 

Amongst the Aryans of India, in the Vedic period, 
social organization does not appear to have advanced much 
beyond the patriarchal rulo of clans; at any rate wo can 
discover nothing like tho rigorous divisions of caste or 


if A. Réville, Religions des peuples non-civilisés, vol, ii, chaps, ii, 
and iii. 
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the organization of great unified monarchies which pre~ 
yailed subsequently. The society of superhuman beings, 
still closely attached to the phenomena of nature, mani- 
fests a correspondingly unstable character, almost amount- 
ing to anarchy, corrected and perhaps to a certain point 
maintained by what Prof, Max Miller has called heno- 
theism—that is to say, the religious disposition to ascribe 
to efch god at the moment of invocation all the attri- 
butes of supreme power. This division, or rather this 
alternation, of sovereignity only extends to six or seven 
great natural deities. The hymn of tho legendary Manu 
Yaivasvata says that amongst the gods “there are 
neither great nor small, neither eld nor young, all 
are equally great ; 2 but practically, Varuna and Indra, 
gods of the heaven; Surya, the sun; Ushas, the dawn; 
Agni, the .fire; Soma, fermented avin ; and Aditi, 
space,—are, turn by turn, raised above all other gods, 
and are still more clearly distinguished from the innu- 
merable spirits to be found in the popular cultus, 

Amongst the Germans we find the niythological sys- 
tematization carried out much further. At the bottom 
of the scale are the giants antl elfs, then the Vaniz, and 
finally the Ases or Aisiz, ranked on a system which cor- 
responds well enough with that of German society. Odin, 
who presides in the council of the Aisix, like the German 
chief in the assembly of free men, is no more than the 
president of a zepublic. His power is almost equalled 
by that of Thor, and even of Loki, until the latter 
becomes a rebel spirit. 

Amongst the Greeks of the Homeric epoch, fie coles- 
tial state is still more directly modelled, on that of 
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earth, The great gods correspond to the local kings, 
whose assembly is presided over by the King of men, just 
as the Olympians gather under the presidency of Zeus; . 
and the power of the latter over his divine colleagues— 

though clearly enough established in the sonse of his 

boast that he is the mightiest of the gods!—is no more 

absolute. than that of Agamemnon over his allics, On 

the other ‘side, the popular assembly of the Agora 

has its counterpart in the gathering of all the divine 

beings to learn the will of Zeus. We may even add 

that just as Greece was never able to attain a national 

unity, so all the efforts of the philosophers failed to give 

currency in the popular theology to a more adyanced 

conception of the divine unity. 

Itis extromely difficult to reconstruct the worship of 
tho Latins before the historical development of Rome, 
but itis probable that their xwmina wero hardly superior 
to the mass of spirits, in spite of the presonce amorigst 
them of certain. great deities of nature, drawn in sumo: 
cages from the common fund of Indo-European traditions, 
The organizing faculty which characterizes the Roman 
genius found scope in the oultus earlier thun in theology, 
vand, with the excéption of Jupiter, Mars, Neptuno, tho 
old Janus, Juno and Vesta, the greater part of the doities 
who.took the first place in the worship of tho Romang 
were foreign importations, in some instancos relatively 
late. Tt is especially as the president of this divine | 
oligarchy that the old Jupiter Optimus Maximus of the 
Capitol became the special patron of Rome and assumed 
the supreme government of the universe, 

! Tied, viii, 17. 
: 
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Amongst the Persians, monarchy was firmly established 
at an early date, perhaps under the pressure of a terrible 
struggle with the Turanian populations. Ahura Mazda, 
“the omniscient lord,” naturally assumed the absolute 
sovereignty over the propitious powers since his imme- 
diate function was that of generalissimo of the armies 
of light in their contest with the powers of darkness. 
Here the hierarchy is complete, The old deities of 
nature, and certain great abstractions, personified by 
stress of circumstances, are the generals and captains 
of the celestial army. They include, firstly, the six 
Amesha Cpentas, the “Beneficent Immortals;” then, 
the Yazatas or.‘ Worshipped ones,” and amongst them 
Mithra, god of light; Nairyo Sanha, god of fire; Apam 
N apat, god of fire concealed in the waters; ‘Hanna: god 
of the dvink of immortality; Vayu, god of the wind, he 
who throws the storm against the wind; Tistrya, genius 
of the dog-star; and Anahita, goddess of fertility. Lastly 
come the mass of Fravashis, including the divine proto- 
plasms of the just, and the genii of pure things! 

Tho di Quitting the Indo-European peoples to 

ic ivine 

society in study the polytheism of other races, we 

"er find the same correspondence between the 
forms of political institutions and the organization of the 
divine society. Egypt before Menes appears to have 
been divided into independent némes, in each of which 
a certain number of gods, properly so called, appear 
beside and above the spirits. It seems that before the 

1 Tiele, Outlines of the History of Religion, &e., translated by Car- 
penter, London, 1877, §§ 102—104, pp. 168-172. J. Darmesteter, 


Ormazd et Ahrimun, Paris, 1877, chap. vi, Eug, Burnouf, Commentaire 
sur le Fagna, 
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beginnings of history these little local Pantheons had 
undergone a certain concentration by the establishmont 
of triads and enneads, the principal mombor of which 
often received the title of supreme god. But, as M. Mas- 
pero well observes, “ the supremacy of theso highest and 
even unique gods was confined to tho limits of their 
respective némes, Divine feudalism,” continuos this 
acute historian, “is the primordial fact of the religion 
of Egypt, as human foudalism is the primordial fact of 


its history.”” 
micaiss In Mesopotamia, the first inhabitants of 
he divine 


societics of Chaldca appear to have placod a cortain 
the Semites. 
number of superhuman powers (an ox dingir') 

above the spirits, before the epoch at which their history 
begins, These beings were tho rulors of tho principal 
natural phenomena, but wero supposed to. have made 
the world and to be man’s protectors against tho altacks 
of evil spirits. Above all stood Ana, tho porsonification 
of heaven; Ea, the spirit of tho earth; Mul-lil, rulor of 
the subterranean world; the Sin; tho Moon; Istar, tho 
evening star; perhaps the gods of tho other planois then 
known; and finally, tho gods-of fire and tho storm. Tho 
more uttering of their names was cnough to put the 
demons to flight; and the powor of the name roso with 
the rank of the deity. ‘The most irrosistible of all tho 
powers resides in the mysterious name which Wa alono 
knows. Before that name, everything in hoaven, on 
earth, and below, must yield. ‘Tho gods themselves are 
chained by that name and obey it’? 

1 Revue de Whistoire des Religions, vol. xix. py 11. 


3 Fr, Lonormant, La Magis chez les Ohaldéens, Paris, 1874, p, 40, 
L2 
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This, however, is only a magical exaggeration, and at 
the outside amounts to nothing more than henotheism. 
“Thou alone art exalted,” says the hymn to the Sun; 
“amongst the gods thou hast no equal.”! The Prefect 
of Kalakh, in an inscription bearing the date of King 
Raman-ninari ITI., does not hesitate to say: “Put your 
trust in Nabu [the god of the scribes], and trust in no 
othet god”? Ilsewhere Bel is called the lord and 
the creator of the gods. Gradually some kind of order 
is introduced amongst the host of deities (there are pas- 
sages which speak of sixty-five thousand®) by grouping 
them into triads, the members of which vary according 
to the city, the province, or the state. Sometimes it 
is Anu (the ancient Ana, god of heaven), Bel, and 
Fa transformed into a god of the ocean. Sometimes 
Sin, god of-the moon, the god of gods; Shamas, god 
of the sun; and Rimmon, god of the wind. But even 
these triads appear to be rathor a juxtaposition of deities 
than a combination tending to unity. It was otherwise 
with the Assyrians, whoso bent was to form a military 
monarchy, the type of which is reflocted in the organiza~ 
tion of their divine world. At the bottom of the scale 
is the innumerable host of spirits; then como the gods, 
who may be likened to officers and imperial functionaries ; 
above them are the chicf deities, varying in number on 
the different inscriptions, sometimes thirly-six, some- 
times thirteen or twelve, sometimes seven, These are 


1 Schrader, cited by De Pressensé, L’ancten monde et le christian- 
tsme, p. 63. 

2 Tiele, Outlines, &p., § 47, Eng, tx. p. 78, 

8 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures for 1887, p. 216, 
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what we might call the ministers and genorals of Assur, 
who himself is the celestial prototype of tho all-powerful 
despot who prosides over the destinies of Assyria, 

The religion of tho Assyrians, however, had beon 
modified by contact with Proto-chaldean boliofs, and for 
a pure type of Semitic religion we must turn to the popu- 
lations of Syria, ILere we find, not, indecd, the mono~ 
theism so long supposed to be proper to the gonius of 
the Semitic race, but something very like monolatry, 
inasmuch as it often reveals the adoration of a local 
god regarded as supreme, and so far exalted abovo all 
other gods as to sink the latter even lower than tho 
spirits, But here we have occasion to distinguish betioon 
the populations of the shore, whero tho casy conditions 
of life early developed a rich mythology, and those of tho 
inlands, amongst whom tho rugged aspects of nature pro- 
duced a severer conception of the divine ordor. Amongat 
these latter, tho imagination was more improssed by tho 
imposing unity of the forces of nature than by tho incos- 
sant variety of their manifostation. The idoa of foreo 
dominates that of matter, and thus the superhuman beings 
are much less varied if ndt less numorous, Nothing is 
more like one Hoh, says M. Renan, than anothor Kloh; 
whence all that is required is to give thoso elohim a ohiof 
to direct them, and we have a god whose pre-pminence 
no rival will dispute. 

For the rest, amongst all the western Semites tho yory 
names of the gods cxpross a general and abstract idoa of 
force and power rather than a detorminate individuality, 
It was long supposed that tho names of Baal, Adon, 
Moloch or Melek, El, Gedeq, Rabba, Asherah, &e., 
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denoted so many divine personalities, worshipped by 
the whole race. Now we know that they were simply 
generic names, titles in a word—master, lord, king, 
the mighty, the just, the lady, &c.—under which each 
group of populations designated its chief deity.) It 
is probable that in every state the divine king adopted 
as supreme patron was surrounded by a court of secon- 
dary Weities or subordinate spirits fulfilling all the 
offices of the government and the household, Yahveh 
himself, the Yahveh Cebaoth, god of the celestial armies, 
was surrounded by a veritable divan, in which tho first 
place was held by a kind of “seraskier” or generalissimo, 
as M. Renan has it, the archangel Michael, and a grand 
vizier, the Mal’ak, the angel charged with communica- 
tions to man. Then came the other angels, the cherubim 
and seraphim and the bené-elohim. 

The conception of the superhuman world probably 
differed very little from this type amongst the Philis- 
tines, the Moabites, and the other more or less indepen- 
dent peoples that covered ‘the Syrian region bordering on 
the desert, and even some of the cities of Phenicia, At 
Beyrout, thoy specially worslfipped the seven Kabires, 
probably planetary deities; but there came a time af 
which they placed the eighth (Eshmun) above them, 
and he became the chief deity, whether his name con- 
ceals a god of nature, or whether we should see in him a 
pure creation of theological speoulation.? 


1 Ticle, Religions del’ Egypte et des peuples sémitiques, Paris, 1882, 
pp. 281 aqq, 
2 Thid, p. 307, 
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The divine ‘Lhe now world, at the period of tho first 

sooisties of Turopean invasion, presented every dogree 

and Incas, and type alike of- religious and social organi~ 
zation, Side by side with rudimentary forms which 
have survived to our own day in the customs and. boliofs 
of the aboriginal peoples, the Spaniards found civilized 
communities at various levels of polytheism. ‘This poly- 
theism was still in an early stage, though the peoples 
of Central America and Mexico had a highly doveloped. 
mythology. They worshipped the éeod/—that is to say, 
the chief personifications of the elements, conceived under 
names and in forms which varied from centre to contre 
of civilization; bué while raising some of these deities 
to the rank of official protectors and mythical logislators, 
they never seem to have enrolled thom in any regularly 
classified hierarchy, This is becauso, ag M. Albert 
Réville has shown, these peoples nevor had a unifiod 
and centralized empire, but only great federations, and 
states exerting a temporary preponderance! 

Further south, on the othof hand, the Porn of tho 
Incas presents the fype of the most centralized state 
Which our planet has ever’ known; and this contraliza~ 
tion has its counterpart in the organization of tho divino. 
world, The Inca was supposed, not only to bo descended 
from the sun, but to be commissioned to apply the 
government of the solar deity on earth; and just as 
everything in the empire was subordinatod to tho Inca, 
everything in the heavens was subordinated to tho Sun. 
The latter had a cout in which the moon, the grent 


1 Réville, Les Religions du Mexique, &e., p. 23: Paris, 1886, Ch. 
the same author's Hibbert Lectures for 1884, pp. 28, 29. 
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planets and principal constellations appeared, Others, 
gods who must once have been almost as important as 
-himself—Vinacocha, Pachacamac, and Catequil—had 
become his children or his ministers, 
i In the official religion of China, the paral- 
ne divine 
"dime in Jelism of which I have given so many exam- 
ples, is carried still further, From an early 
date we find a divine state closely modelled upon that 
of earth, and the different stages of the respective orga- 
nizations are closely connected one with the other. At 
the head stands Shang-ti, the celestial emperor who 
watches over the general interests of the world; the 
terrestrial emperor, the “son of heaven,” is his: deputy 
for the government of men, and, moreover, lias exclusive 
charge of the worship demanded by his superior. In 
like manner, the chief functionaries preside over the 
worship of the great spirits of nature; the governors of 
provinces and cities, over that of chief local deities of 
their respective areas; and finally, the father of the 
family over the worship “of the manes of his ancestors. 
and the rank and file of spirits, Confucius declares 
that the functionaries of the’State are the servants of 
heaven, just as the Li-ki- says that the spirits are ) the 
functionaries of Shang-ti, 
-It is interesting to note that men have, in every case,: 
been conscious of this parallelism spontaneously esta- 
«blished between the celestial kingdom and the states on © 
_ earth; but, by a common illusion of perspective, it is 
always. the human society which has been supposed to 
be modelled on that of the gods, 


Lrorurz IV. 


DUALISM. 


(i.) Tue Srrveaie FoR OnpER. 


~ So now we havo the gods arranged in'a society like 
that of man, .What will be the object of the organiza- 
tion? What will be the goal it proposes to itself? I was, 
\ going to say, what will be its platform ? 

Contracts of In the first place, it will be tho intorest of 
alliance with its own members. Tho gods pursue thoir own 


_, the super- 7 5 
human beings, good, and have no scruplo in naively avowing 


an egoism copied from that of their worshippers: ‘Tho 


important point to notice, however, is, that tho intorost 
of the gods may in various ways coincide that es 
their worshippers. 

,On ‘the one hand, the latter might enter as a tronty 
with their gods founded on reciprocity of service; whence 
the two-fold consequence, that the gods syould bo inte- 
rested in the prosperity and aggrandizement of the nation 
that.had adopted them, and that they would be opposed 
to the gods of the neighbouring nations whenever thoix 
respeotive subjects fell into conflict, Lyon savages show. 
a tendency to put themselves under the protection of 


* 


their own ancestors and ‘fetishes, as a defence against - 


those of neighbouring peoples. And ,if they rank the 
spirits in general amongst theso hostile powers, it is 
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because, being more or less detached and anonymous, 
they represent the stranger, and to that extent the enemy. 
Tn polytheism we have no longer to deal with isolated 
powers, but with pantheons organized by nations or 
groups of nations; and the relations between these super- 
human communities are again modelled on those of earth. 

The polsas  Lythology favours yot another order of 

regulaung conceptions which directly tends to turn the 

powers. efforts of the gods towards the good of man, 
or at least towards one of the most necessary conditions 
of his existence, namely, an established order in nature. 

I mean by mythology the transformation of natural 
phenomena or abstract events into personal adventures 
ascribed to superhuman beings, It does not enter into 
the scope of my plan to expound the rules by which we 
must interpret mythology ; and still less to fathom the 
principles of the rival schools which trace the mytho- 
logical stories respectively to oblivion of the primitive 
meaning of words, to distortion of history, or to the 
purely fantastio action of*{he savage imagination. But, 
whatever its origin, we discover at the base of all the 
myths a tendency to personify the details as well as 
the forces of nature, and to attribute to these imaginary 
personalities conduct like that of human beings, but 
powers far transcending those of man. 

In nature-worship—that is to say, as long as personified 
objects are looked on as the bodies of spirits which, 
act through them—we perhaps get no further than 
dramatizing the most charactéristic of the actual rela- 
tions between the objects concerned. The storm will be 
regarded ag a fight between heaven, or the sun, and the 
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storm-cloud. The occultation of tho heavenly bodios will 
be represented as their consumption by a monster, The 
creation will be attributed to @ union, or porhaps to an 
original separation, of the heaven and the earth, 

May be the formation of these first myths was pre- 
ceded by ® period in which man simply depicted the 
phenomena of nature by isolated analogies drawn. from 
his own experience, Thus, before representing the 
atovm as the marriage of the heaven and the earth, 
or as the battle of the sun with the storm-cloud, with 
the wealth of detail that constitutes the charm of 
Indo-European mythology, he must have concoived of 
the rain as seed, the production of crops as birth, the 
clouds as an army of monsters or giants, the sun ag a 
dart-hurler, the lightning as a colestial weapon, and the 
thunder as the voice of an invisible warrior ox the shook 
of arms in the sky. Mythical elements romain at this 
undeveloped stage amongst peoples whoso imagination 
is too poor (like that of the Chinese), or too random (liko 
that of the Negroes), to group’these rudimontary con- 
ceptions into a general whole; but elsewhere thoy early 
combine into complete dramas of nature, like those which 
we trace in the earliest religious texts of the Chaldeans, 
the Egyptians, and the Indo-European peoplos, 

‘When, as human thought advances, mon reach a juster 
conception of the impersonality of things, thoy find a 
growing difficulty in making oolestial or earthly objects 
take the part of quasi-human persons. But wo must not 
forgot that the personality of those objocts has not 
disappeared ; it has simply escaped from its onvelope to 
rule from outside. Thus it prosorves its former atiri- 
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butes and its old relations on the ong hand, and on the 
other hand, as its new personality approximates to the 
human form, it lends itself more readily to combinations 
modelled on the life of man, Was it not in Greece 
that the deities of nature approached the human type 
most closely both physically and morally? And was it 
not there too that mythology acquired its widest exten- 
sion and exercised its deepest influence ? 

In the long run, however, when the bonds connecting 
the spirits of things with the things thomselves were 
once broken, these superhuman beings would inevitably 
be credited more and more with actions that had nothing 
in common with the mutual relations of the phenomena, 
The gods would tend to transform themselves into histo- 
rical personages, and to annex the exploits of real heroes 
and even of the creatures of the popular fancy. Tho 
myth would be lost in the talc or legend, or might even 
tend to attach itself to any casually detormined porson- 
ality, till it became impossible to distinguish between 
a god transformed into‘a hero, and a hero transformed 
into a god. 

: Those adulter&tions have given rise to a 
Relationsof |... oe 
mythology and distinction botween mythology and religion ; 
religion. the latter including the sentiments that man 
cherishes with respect to his gods; the former, the stories 
which he accepts concerning them, or rather the deeds 
and exploits which he attributes to them. But do not 
the sentiments we experience towards any one largely 
depend on the idea we have formed of his nature, dispo- 
sition, and doings?—that is to say, precisely on what 
mythology has to tell concerning the gods? 
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Tf we make a distinction at all—and, secing how small 
an influence many myths exorcise on the religious fool- 
ings and on the worship, I am inclined to think wo 
ghould—it should be based on the fact that a whole class 
of myths simply minister 16 human curiosity, without 
affecting man’s relations to the gods. Such notably are 
the myths professing to explain the first origin of pheno- 
mena, without concerning themselves with their main- 
tenance or their reproduction. For in truth it is the 
future, and not the past, that awakes the hopes and fears 
on which the religious sentiment feeds; so that, from 
this point of view, the traditions connected with the 
present and future course of phenomena have vastly 
greater importance than those that rofer to tho forma- 
tion of the universe, though the lattor no less than tho 
former present themsclves in mythological guise, ag 
recording the definite cvonts of a givon moment in the 
past. Again, to feel this importance, men must believe 
the traditions to be something moro than stories in- 
vented for’ their pleasure—nioro eyen than a faithful 
record of historical facts which are now past and done 
with, Then, but then oily, will mythology become 
religion, when it represents the most important deities 
as strengthening the action of the beneficent phonomenn, 
over which thoy proside, against the efforts of the beings 
who regulate or produce tho maleficent phenomena 
opposed to them, 

Hence grows a dualism which finds its first applica- 
tion on the field of the conflicting forces that affect 
the two great primary necessaries of life, light and food, 
But, with the aid of mythology, it soon domes to ombraco 
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the whole mass of superhuman beings. These latter 
are divided into two camps, according to their nature 
or affinities. Man himself soon falls into line, and not 
only offers his divine defenders sympathy, but actively 
co-operates with them, encouraging them by his prayors 
and praises, strengthening them by his sacrifices and 
incantations, and abstaining from all that might hamper 
or enfecble their action. Hence another bond of union 
is contracted between man and the gods, whom he now 
feels to be fighting in the same army and espousing the 
same cause with himself. 
Progressand This dualism based on naturel phenomena 
aystematization aynears but little developed amongst peoples 
dualism. at the first stage of polytheism, such as the 
ancient Mexicans, Polynesians, or Finns, Amongst the 
Proto-chaldeans dualism manifests itself not so much in 
the sphere of natural phenomena as on the field of man’s 
daily struggle against evil spirits, especially the spirits 
of disease; but the death of Tammuz, the descent of 
Istar into hell in search of her lost lover, the incidents of 
her quarrel with her sister Allat, queen of the subter- 
ranean world, and, on the other side, the legend of the 
Deluge, of the fight of the moon-god with the seven 
evil spirits, to say nothing of the story of the creation 
itself, prove clearly enough that natural dualism was not 
entirely absent from the Assyrio-chaldean mythology. 
‘We may remark that the seven evil spirits at the head 
of the infernal armies represent the seven principal winds, 
and that the great gods, invoked to keep them in check, 
are unquestionably planetary deilies, or at any rate 
personifications of natural phenomena of some kind. 
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According to Prof, Sayce, the texts show traces of a 
poriod when all the superhuman beings were at once 
good and evil. It must have been by gradual stops 
that the Chaldeans came to soparate the two phases of 
this mixed character, and to make the superior gods 
the dispensers of all benefits, while the lower spirits 
assumed the exclusive réle of the agonts of evil, 
Amongst the Egyptians there were originally + three 
kinds of deities—the gods of the elements, the gods of 
the dead, and the solar gods. The first, such as Sib and 
Nut, appear half-effaced in the worship ; tho socond, with 
Osiris at their head, were gradually assimilated to the 
sun below the carth, that is to say, the sun after sunset; 
and thus the whole religion of Egypt bocame, as M. 
Pierret expresses it, a “solar dvama;’?? that is to say, it 
was entirely concentrated in the strugglo of light against 
darkness, and, by extension, of life against death, ‘The 
luminous gods embark in full strongth in tho solar boat, 
“the good boat of thousands of years.” ‘They aro joined 
theye by the souls of the just, tlius assimilated to Osiris, 
One Horus places himself at tho helm, anothor at the 
prow, with couched spear ;"the oars are graspod by the 
Akhimu Urdu, “who ceaso not to oxist,” and tho 
Akhimu Soku, “who are never destroyed.” The orow, 
however, quit the luminous fields of heaven to pone- 
trate the darksome region of tho world below. At 
the sixth hour of the night begins the daily fight in 
which the serpent Apap, with all his army of monsters, 
strives to arrest the courso of the boat, But the gods 


* Sayoo, Hibbert Lectures for 1887, p. 206, 
2 Poul Pierrot, Le Panthéon Egyptien, Paris, 1881, p. xv. 
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of light overcome all obstacles, Ra txiumphs. “Apap is 
slain.” And therefore the sun rises again, with renewed 
lustre, on the horizon of grateful Egypt... The same 
dualism re-appears, in a quasi-historical form, in the 
myth of Osiris as told by Herodotus, and as read, with 
its anthropomorphic traits still further emphasized, on. 
the inscriptions of the temple of Edfu.?- 

You are aware of the importance assumed in the wor- 
ship ‘of the ‘Syro-phoonicians, by the scenic representa- 
tions which reproduced the passion of a deity alternately 
elain and resuscitated, In Phrygia, it was Attis, muti- 
lated by the jealousy of Cybele, and then transformed 
into the pine with evergreen foliage, who wakes from 
his winter slumber at the beginning of the spring. At 
Byblos, it was Adonis, slain by a wild boar and recalled 
to life by the enamoured Astarte. If we may judge. 
by the dates at which the feast of his death and resur- 
rection were respectively celebrated, Adonis: (amongst 
those Syrian populations who suffer most. from the 
parching sun) represents tho spring sky, slain by the 
sun when the heaven grows scorching, and born again 
at the approach of autumn, wlien pregnant nature re-finds 
her lost lover.? 

1G, Maspero, Histoire Anotonne des peuples de l' Orient, Paris, 
1886, pp. 280 sqq. 

2-H, Brugsch, Die Sage von der gefliigelten Sonnenscheibe, in the 
Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften au 
GGltingen (vol. xiv.).  Historisch Philologische’ Olasse, Gottingen, 
1869, pp. 173—236. 

4 C.P, Tiole, Histoire comparde des anctennes religions de U Egypte et 
des peuples Sémitiques, book iii, chap, iv. La religion de Gébal ou Byblos, 
pp. 201—298. 
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Amongst the Greeks, the “ mysteries” clearly betray 
* the influence of Oriental religions ; but under the smiling 
climate of Hellas the Aryan genius had conceived a 
view of the universe too serene and harmonious to fall in 
with the tragic emotions of nature-worship. It choso 
‘rather to relegate the fight with the chaotic forces of . 
nature to the origin of things. The Titans were enchained 
once for all in their dark dungeons, and, but for the 

menacing predictions of a Prometheus, there would be 
nothing left to trouble the Olympian quict of Zeus, But 
when the Greek religion had overstepped its frontions, it 
‘finally took a more sombie tone, and under the influence 
of theories of emanation the daw, which had once simply 
~ meant spirit—sometimes even the good genius of man, ag 

in the case of Socrates—gradually became a synonym for 

an evil power, the demon, whose name Christianity took, 
in this new signification, and applied it to the whole body 
of pagan divinities, 
Amongst the Germans, also, it is easy to seo how 
dualism became accentuated as religion developed... The 
giants of the frost, the wolf Fenris, the serpent Nidhugr 
gnawing the roots of the cosmic tree, were always evil 
spirits; but the organization of the army of darkness and 
the frimas is not complete until Hel and Loki have placed 
- themselves -at its head to lead it to the attack of the 
Atsir, Now Hel and Loki were originally conceived -. 
: with less antipathetio traits, Prof. Ticle points out that 
as. we ascend towards a remoter antiquity, Hel, the * 

personification of twilight, occupies ‘an ever loftier posi- 

tion, though she sank at last into‘ the goddess that 
. enchaifis the dead and terrifies the livitg. As to Loki, 
NM. 
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the god of fire, he was at first the brother and com- 
panion of Odjn; nay, he xendered signal services to the 
gods in their fight with the giants; but subsequently 
he was looked upon as the father of the evil powers, 
and it ig he who strips the goddess of earth of her 
. adornments, who yobs Thor of his fertilizing hammer, 
and causes the death of Balder, the beneficent sun. 
With the Hindus, dualism tikes a yet move important 
place oth in worship and in mythology. They are never 
weary of telling how the Maruts, Indra, Agni, and Vishnu, 
waged war with the serpent Ahi—alternately named 
Vritra (the enveloper), Cushna (the parcher), and Dasa 
(the slayer)—to deliver the celestial cows or spouses, 
that is to say, the waters held captive in the caverns 
of the clouds, Elsewhere it is the fire, the dawn, or the 
sun, whose fate is the stake of the battle. The history 
of the asuras, or rather of the word which serves to 
designate these personified evil influences, bears striking 
. evidence to the pr ogress, or, if you will, the systematiza- 
tion of Iindu dualism, as tatyioliag developed, At first 
the term asura (being or spirit) is applied indifforently 
to good and evil beings. In*fact, Varuna himself is the 
Asura par excellence in the Vedas. On the other hand, 
the devas of the Vedic songs sometimes play the part of 
demons in retaining the light or the water for ‘them- 
selvos.? It is in the brahmanas and tho puranas, com- 
positions of a later date, that the dualism attains its 


1C.P, Tiele, Outlines of the History of Religions, $118, pp. 194, 195. + 


2 Abel Bergnigne, Religion Védique d’aprds les hymnes du Rig- 
Veda, three vols., Paris, 1878—- 1883, vol. iii. pp, 78, 79, Vol Bxxvi 
of the Bibliotheque da Véeole des hautes études, Paris, 
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. height, and the devas are represented on the ono side, 
and the asuras on. the other, as fighting for the possossion 
of the amrtta, the heavenly water which assuros fertility 
to the earth and immortality to living boings.! 

Whother Zoroastrianism be attributed to a natural 
evolution of the old Indo-Izvanian roligion, or to a violent 
reaction against the nature-worship of which we find the 
earliest traces in the Vedas, it is certain in any case that 
there too we find a dualism which must have strengthened 
greatly after the separation of tho two peoples. Indeed, 
we may safely say that it has not beon carried out more 
complotely in any known religion. Opposed. to Ormuzd, 
and the superhuman beings grouped around him to main- 
tain all that is good in the world, we find Ahriman and 
his daevas, whose object is absolutely 10 thwart tho work 
of the Omniscient Lord, whether by destroying what he 
makes, or by producing, in their turn, countor oreations, 
Ilere the opposition is complete. Not only havo wo two 
hierarchies, exactly corresponding to cach othor, but the 
correspondonce extends to all‘thoir respective acts; and 
all the, details of nature are divided botweon tho two 
powers. Nothing has a-~mixed, neutral, or equivocal 
character, Everything that does not come from Ormuzd 
proceeds from Ahriman, If a being or a phenomenon has 
no actual counterpart in the antagonistic forces of nature, 
the blank is filled up by a process of abstraction. This 

1 Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, reproduces a picture of an episode 
introduced into the Mahabharata, representing the churning of tho 
ocean, for the recovery of the beverage of immortality, by means of the 
mountain Mandara, The serpent Vasuki girds the mountain as a cord, 
and one eng is pulled by the devas and the other by the asuraa,— 
Edward Moox, The Hindu Pantheon, London, 1820, p. 182 and plate 49. 
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explaiis the singular-conglomeration .of abstract genii’ 
and deities of nature which characterizes the religious 
system of the Persians,? 

Even the Jewish religion attests, in the course of its 
development, the growing accentuation of dualism. In 
early times, no suporhuman being was recognized in 
opposition to Yahveh, Beyond the national deity and 
the gods of foreign peoples, we find little more than 
spitits subordinate to the supreme God, such as angels, . 
seraphim, cherubim, and those bené-olohim, or sons of 
God, whom the book of Jol) represents as coming from 
time to time to pay their court to the Eternal, Lven 
Satan was but a kind of public minister, an inspector, or ° 
rather ayent provocatew', who had no power to torment or 
tempt save by permission of his mastex, It is only quite 
ata late period that we find the revolted angels organizing 
themselves into an army of darkness under the guidance 
of Satan, to struggle against the soldiery of heaven under 
the direction of Yahyeh; and we may even ask whether 
this phenomenon, when if does appear, is not due to the 
influence of Iranian demonology. We seo Yahveh sur- 
rounded by six archangels, like Ahura Mazda with his 
Amesha Gpentas; and, asin Iranian mythology, the intro. 
duction of evil and death into the world becomes the work 
of the rebel spirits. 

You will observe that though dualism becomes more 
pronounced as its organization is perfected, yet it never 
goes the length of setting the powers of good and the 

1 Compare James Darmesteter, Ormazd ef Ahriman, Paria, 187 q, 


pat ii, chap. vii pp, 242—314. Vol, xxix, of the Bibliothaque de 
Véeole des haules études, Paris, 
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powers of evil qn a footing of absolute equality, still 
less of admitting the possibility of the, final triumph 
of evil. Even in the religion of tho Persians, Ahura 
Maza is anterior to Abriman and will survive him. 
Threo thousand years after Zoroaster, tho evil spirits 
will be destroyod, while tho just will bohold the defini- 
tive kingdom of the Omniscient Lord, in which discase 
and evil will be banished for ever froin nature, 

Coneoption of ‘This confidence in the pormanonce, the 
inches return, or the triumph of the forces that, 
idea of law. have assured the actual dovelopment of the 

world, finally took the shape of the concoption of law, 
that is to say, of a natural order sustained by tho super- 
human powers, 

Conceive, if you can, the montal state of infantine 
peoples beginning to reflect on the groat,phonomena of 
nature, For them, everything is chanco, caprice, or, at 
the outside, mere habit, Thoy aro novor sure that the 
day once gone will re-appear on the motrow, ox that, 
the summer will return affot tho wintor, If tho sun 
roturns in the spring from his rotroat, if the moon ro- 
assumes her lost form, month by month, if tho rain 
puts an end to the drought, if tho wind is appensed, 
it is these phenomena themsclvos who will it so; but 
who shall say whether they will always he of the samo 
mind? 

The Abiponos, who believe that thoir race sprang 
from the constellation of the Pleiados, supposo that when 
it descends below the horizon, at the approach of summor, 
their gvandfather is sick; and they celebrate his re-ap- 
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pearance in autumn with great demonstrations of joy. 
Here we find the explanation of the festivals cele- 
brated by all the ancient peoples in connection with 
the re-birth of the sun at the winter solstice, still 
perpetuated in the popular traditions of Christmas in 
Europe. 

But are we sure that the being who re-appears at 
intervals is always the same? The Bechuanas of Southern 
Africa do not say that the sun sets, but that he dics.? 
The French term of Woe? takes us back to the dies natalis 
solis invieti of Pagan antiquity—to an epoch, that is, in 
which men must have believed that the sun was re-born 
each year. And to this day we speak of “new moons” 
in witness of the limes when it was supposed that moons 
grew old and died? Cortain tribes of Australia declare 
that the sun kills the moon every month, The Bassutos 
have got beyond this stage, for they say that the sun 
chases the moon every month and eats her, little by little ; 
but sho is cleyer enough to escape him when she is 
roduced to a mere thread, and so gradually recovers her 
former shape.* Cortain favoured peoples however, by 
comparing repeated observations, gradually discovered 


2 Martinus Dobrizhoffer, Historia de Abiponibus, Vienna, 1784, 
vol, i. p 77, 

3 Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p, 83. 

8 In the Walloon provinces of Belgium they still tell the childien 
that the stars are made out of bits of the old moons,— Questionnaire 
de Folklore wallon, Lidge, 1890, p. 87. 


4 Albert Réville, Religions des peuples non-ctptlisés, vol. i, p. 143, 
and vol ii p, 151, 
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that the days and,the seasons succeed each other at regu- 
lar intervals; that the sun, moon, and stars ro-appear 
periodically at the same points of the horizon, and inva- 
viably traverse tho samo course; that the storm always 
comes to put an ond to the drought, and tho bluo sky 
replaces tho clouds. ‘This constancy at last re-assured 
mankind. They said that the phenomena which acted 
thus must have their own superior reasons for doing so, 
drawn either from an unalterablo affection for earthly 
creatures, or from the necessities of thoir own existence, 
Thus men were led by an act of faith, in which religion 
anticipated scionce, to rogard the course of celestial 
phenomena as a path traced out once for all, Then 
was born in the human spirit the first idea of a natural 
order, in which the past is a guarantee of tho future, It 
is this “immutable way” which the Aryans of Indie 
called Rita;1 tho Persians, Asha;? tho Chinese, Tao or 
Tien ;° the Egyptians, the Ma or Maat! 


1 Max Muller, Zfibbert Lectures fors1878, p. 237, 


2 James Darmestoter, Ormard eb Ahriman, parti, chap, i. §§ 1I~17, 
pp. 18—18. M. Darmesteter peints ont that the Poisinn Asha, like 
sho Hindu Rita, beais the two-fold signification of the cosmic odor 
ind the liturgical order, whence he concludes that tha iden is gnterior 
io the separation of the Indo-Iranians, Piof. Max Muiller, mounting 
till higher, attempts to prove that it had its ouigin before the forma- 
ion of the Indo-Ruropean languages, ‘ 


® Albert Réville, La Mefgion chinorse, Paris, 1889, pp. 102, 120, 
.87, 188. Ch, de Harloz, Les Religions de ia Chine, Leipzig, 1891, 
» 47 


* Le Pago Renouf, Z7tbbert Lectures for 1879, pp. 119 aqq. P. Pionet, 
Panthéon égyptien, p. 20, Rugine Grébaut, Zymne d Ammon-Ra, 
aris, 1873, p. xix. in the Bibliotheque de U’écdte des hautes études, 
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“Realts of the WW may easily imagine what new light 
beliefina his idea—conerete and quasi-material as it 
+ nalial order, 
yas—must at once have thrown upon the 
spectacle of the universe. Certainly it alone made the 
development of science possible. The explanation of 
phenomena by the capricious intervention of superhuman 
beings gives so easy a solution, that it discourages all 
attempts to inquire into the natural causes of events, 
as we sce clearly enough from the uncivilized peoples 
of our own time. But when, instead of haying to deal 
with fantastic and arbitrary beings, man believes in 
suporhuman agencies who govorn the world according 
to laws, he will no longer hesitate to search for these 
laws by a rational study of the facts, and he will, even 
be stimulated in such a comse by the thought that 
le will thus, gain a new means of bringing the divine 
wisdom and power into relief, Tho pursuit of science 
will become a conscious act of religion. 

Doubtless the natural order, as conceived at that epoch, 
only applies to the most regular phonomena, and, on the 
other hand, includes a number of supposed facts which 
we regard as absurd and inipossible. Moreover, it is 
still admitted that this order may be violated, within 
certain limits, by the caprice or passion from which the’ 
gods are not yet entirely free. But this arbitrary ele~ 
ment is more and more regarded ag exceptional and 
anomalous; and the very fact of its being set in opposi- 
tion to the normal course of affairs shows the existence 
of a well-established belief in that order itself, and at 
the same time marks the beginning of a struggle in the 
human mind, which willnot end until the supernatural, 
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or rather the anti-natural (which must not be confounded 
with the supra-sonsible), has been banished from the 
yeason and the conscionce. 
Nevyertheloss' we must not conclude that 
Widening of 
the religions the elasticity of tho religious sontiment has 
horizon, 
been weakened by this gradual suppression 
of the arbitrary element. It is, indeed, ovident at a 
glance that the conception of a natural order must result, 
in vestraining within ever narrower limits the indepen- 
dence of the personified phenomena, and even of the 
gods which rule them. “Surya,” says a Vedic hymn, 
“ does not transgress the places indicated ;”! and Iera- 
olitus formulates,the same thought with rospect to ILclios. 
But we must note that this very ordor itself is regarded 
as the work of personal agents, to whom. a vonoration 
intensified by the increased grandeur of thair functions 
is straightway directed. In a word, the problem of the 
Author of things does but shift its ground, 
Who has esta- | Wo have, geen. ithat itho Incas worshippod 
bhsted the tho sun, whom the? regarded as thoi fathor 
nature? and first legislator; yot wo are told that the 
Inca Yupanqui, who lived” shortly beforo the Spgnish 
conquest, once said: ‘If [tho sun] was a living thing, 
he would become tired as we do; and if ho was free, he 
would visit other parts.of the heaven which he nover 
reaches, Ile is like a tothered beast that always makes 
the same round, or like the dart which goes where it is 
sent, and not where it wishes.’ And a little later, the 
Inca Huyana Capac is said to have remarked to the 
high-priest at a great festival of the sun at Cuzco: “Our 
L Rig-Vede, iti. 30.12. ° ; 
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father the Sun must have another Lord more powerful 
than himself, who orders him to make this journey day 
by day, without resting.” ! 

One may well doubt whether these words have not 
been put into the mouths of the Incas in order to make 
them preoursors of Christianity, but the naive reasoning 
attributed to them re-appears amongst many other peoples, 
“Who,” asks the Zend-Avesta, ‘ was from the beginning 
the father of the pure world? Who has made a path 
for the sun and for the stars? Who makes the moon to 
increase and to decrease ?”’? 

This question has been answered in divers ways. The 
simplest is to say that each celestial body is directed by 
its own deity. The Polynesians declare that the sun 
used to follow a capricious course, but the sun-god Maui 
caught him in a kind of lassoo which compelled him 
thenceforth, in spite of his struggles and cries, to remain 
above the horizon long enough to alloy man to pursue 
his occupations,? Not so many centuries ago, in Europe 
itsolf, a genius was placed within cach planet to direct it 
through space ag a kind of pilot. As soon, however, as 
the regular phenomena which in their entixety constitute 
the cosmic order have been brought into relations one 
with another, that cosmic order itself will come to be 
regarded either as the movement proper to the personi~ 


1 Garoilasso de la Vega, Commentarios Reales (fiat part), Lisbon, 
1609, book viii, chap. vii1, and book 1x. chap. x. Translated by 
Clements R, Markham, London, 1869: “ Tlakluyt Society,” pp. 354, 
446, 

7 Bee Max Muller, Science of Religion, London, 1873, p, 240. 


8 Mélusine, vol. i, (1878), p. 13. 
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fied firmament, whieh serves as their theatre, or as the 
result of an impulse due to the god who govowns the sum 
of the celestial phenomena. The first of these two notions 
prevailed in the ancient religion of the Chinese, in which 
the majestic succession of tho cosmic phenomena is ro- 
garded as the immediate manifestation of the celestial 
activity. The second prevailed in the Semitic religions, 
particularly in that of the Israelites, in which the book 
of Genesis makes the Eternal say, “ Let there be lights 
in the expanse of heaven to part the day from the night, 
and to serve as signs of days, seasons and years.” 
Amongst the Chaldeans, it is Bel who fixes the stars, 
and establishes the places of the planets and tho sun, 
“that they might know their bonds, that they might 
not err, that they might not go astray in, any way.” 
Among the Egyptians, it is Ptah-Ptanen who prescribes 
to heaven and earth the path which they transgrogs not? 
With the Persians, it is of course Ahura Mazda who 
takes this part. 

The two conceptions are in a certain way united in 
the Vedas, where wo are sometimos told that the un- 
shaken laws rest on Varuna as upon a rock ; and some- 
times this same god is: ropresentod as the author, the 
guardian, and the guide of the Rita! ‘Varuna hag laid 
down the course of the sun, he has thrown out the im- 
petuous torrents of the rivers, and he has hollowed the 


1 Trifth tablet of the creation story. Apud Sayce, Hibbert Lechures 
for 1887, p, 389, 


2 Le Pago Renouf, Habbert Lectures for, 1879, p. 223, 
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great courses in which flow in seemly order the loosened 
flood of the days.” * 

Finally, the natural order may be personified under the 
features of an abstract deity—the Gathu, the “ Broad 
Way,” which figures amongst the Hindus as one of the 
deities of the morning; the Rita itself; the Asha Vahista, | 
the genius of purity, or rather of regularity, amongst the 
Persians; the goddess Ma, the Egyptian personification 
of truth, that is to say, conformity to the reality; per- 
haps the Moira of the Greeks, to say nothing of Nomos, 
their personification of law, and the Erynnyes, those °. 
daughters of Zeus and of justice, who not only forbid 
the sun to exceed his orbit, but likewise refuse to allow 
the horse of Achilles to speak the Janguage of men.? 

Theso abstract. personalities may maintain themselves 
against the gods in cases where the latter retain, from | 
their mythological past, a capricious or arbitrary cha- . 
racter, In such cases, the ancient deities will either be 
gradually relegated to the background by this new con- 
ception of the stpethuman power, or else their willg will 
be gradually assimilated to the irrevocable decrees of the 
new power, which is summioned to rule the destinies of 
the univorse. In China, Taoism, degraded as it now is 
by vulgar superstitions, originally defined the Tuo as 
having existed even before the deity,? whereas the official 
religion of the empire sees in the order of nature the will 
of heaven itself, In Egypt, we learn from the texts that 


1 Rig-Veda, vii, 87. L 2 Thad, xix, 418, 
§ Ch, de Ilarlez, Les Religions de la Chine, Leipzig, pp. 174 sq. 
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Ma is sometimes called Lady-of the Heaven and Ruler of 
the World, who “knows no lord or mastor;’’! whilst 
other passages, perhaps more faithful to the prevailing 
conception, declare of Osiris: “He maintains ordor in 
the universe and makes the son succeed the father.” 
Whilst the Brahmans, as we have just scon, attribute 
the creation of the Rita to Varuna, Buddhism recognizes 
nothing in the tiniverse but tho action of the Karma, the 
residue of acts, that is to say, the action of effects and 
causes. In the Buddhist‘writings, Qakra, the chief of 
the thirty-three gods who inhabited the Vedio Olympus, , 
declares his inability to act in opposilion to tho conse- 
quences of the Karma.? So, too, with the Grecks, Moira 
is superior even to Zeus; but the opposition pales in 
proportion as the will of tho lord of Olympus comes into 
more-constant harmony with the roquirements of uni- 
" versal order, until the time is reached when Cleanthos 
can exclaim: “Oh Zeus! in conformity to law dost thou 


conduct all things.’’§ 
e 


1 Le Page Renouf, Iibbert Lectures for 1879, p, 122, NM. Eugdne 
Grébaut notes, rightly enough, thal this concoplion of the Truth aaa 
supreme law of the univorgo is anterior and superior to’ monotheism in 
Egypt, Indeed, when onto it becomes the foundation of the wholo 
theodioy and of zeligion itsolf, it places tho relations of tho faithful to 
the superhuman world on bases independent of tho questions of pan- 
theism, dualism, and creation properly so called.—ZZymne & Ammon 
Ra, Paris, 1875, p. xix, 

2 §, Boal, in Religious Systems of the World, 1890, p. 84, 

8 Stobmus, Physica, bk, i. c ii, § 12, From Womoric times down. 
wards, M. Jules Girard points out a tendency to make the gods, in 
vintue of tholr very being, the ropresontatives of stability, enduranco, 
fixed principles, obvious or hidden, Jaws of the univorse,—Jules 
Givard, Le sentiment vetigiouw en Grice @Homiré & Eischyle, second 
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Weare now in a-position to judge whether this assimi- 
-lation of the cosmic to the divine order—the reign of law 
in the whole series of observable facts—implies, as cortain 
superficial thinkers declare, the first step towards atheism, 
On the contrary, it surely leads to the recognition of the 
rational principle in the uniyerse, The Vedic poet well 
understood this when he oried: “The sun and the moon 
move in regular succession in order that we may believe, 
© Indra!”! Is it not in the same sense that we must 
take the words of the Psalmist, ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God”? “It is because of law that we believe 
in the gods,” says Huripides;? and the Egyptians went 
further still in declaring that “the gods live by Maat,”® 

What lessons have we here for those who still continue 
to require some violation of the natural laws as a proof 
of the omnipotence and even the existence of God! How 
much more truly was Kant on the line of religious pro- 
gress—-nay, in the stream of our ancient Indo-luropean 
tradition—when he urged us to seck that proof in the 
spectacle of the heaverfs and in tho voice of conscience, 
rather than in the miracles of Joshua stopping tho sun, 
or Jesus raising the dead | ° 

The conception of universal oder thus formulated, 
however, implica yet another step of progress, viz. the 
assimilation of the divine order not only to the cosmic 
but also to the moral order, 
odition, Paris, 1879, p. 52, Pindar had already sung, Nopos & rdyrwy 
Bact\eds Ovardy re xal davdrwy, cited.by Plato, Gorgias, § 87, 

1 Rag-Veda, i, 102, 2, 7 

2 yop yap rods Geods Hyotpe0a,—Hecuba, 800, 

® Le Page Renduf, Op. ff, p. 120, 
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Immorality of | Low can peoples professing relatively ad- 

the myths) vanced viows as to the nature and functions 
of the deity—the Ilindoos and Grecks, for example— 
accept accounts of their gods as absurd and gross as 
the stories of their respectivo mythologies aro? And, 
moreover, how could peoples whose morals were so rela- 
tively pure as those of the Germans attribute vices ‘and 
even crimes to their gods at which they would have 
blushed themselves? The views developed in the pro- 
ceding Lectures have already put us in a position to 
give a partial answer to tho question, Such facts as the 
destruction of the twilight by the sun, the romoval of 
the clouds by the wind, the apparent union of the hoayon 
with the atmosphere, the earth, the clouds, or the dawn— 
have no immoral character in themsclyes, ‘evon when 
respectively called parricide, theft, or adultery; but 
they quite change their charactor when tho boings to 
whom they are attributed are né longer looked upon as 
heavenly bodies and as natural objects (whethor por- 
sonified or not), but aro rogarded as heroes, of a human 
or a quasi-human physiognomy, living in a socioly similar 
to that of man. 

‘This explanation presented itself to the minds of the 
ancients. ‘Thus in fhe sixth century boforo our ora, 
Theagenes of Rhegium taught that the wars of tho gods’ 
signified the conflict of the eloments, Socrates explained 
that if Oxithyia was carried away by Borens, it simply 
meant that she had been hurled from the rocks by the 
north wind. And, in like manor, a Hindu common- 
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tator, Kumarila, explains the scandalous chronicle of the 
Vedio gods as follows: ‘It is fabled that Prajapati, the 
Lord of Cr cation, did violence to his daughter. But what 
docs it mean ? Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, is a name 
of the sun. .... Ilis daughter Ushas is the dawn. And. 
when it is said that he was in love with her, this only 
means that, at sunrise, tho sun runs after the dawn, the 
dawn being at the same time called the daughter of the 
sun; because she rises when he approaches, In the same 
manner, if it is said that Indra was the seducer of Ahalya, 
this doos not imply that the god Indya committed such a 
crime; but Indra means the sun, and Ahalya.... the 
night; and, as the night is seduced and ruined by the 
sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the para- 
mour of Ahalya,’”? 

Numbers of myths, however, and especially mythic 
episodes, do not lend themselves so easily to this treat- 
ment as simple metaphors, When interpretations from 
nature have done what they can towards explaining 
mythology, we still have a residuum which represents 
tho freo play of popular fancy, Why has imagination 
here, too, allowed itself scot free a course in directions 
which reason and morals, as we understand them, would 
have prohibited? The anthropological school explains 
this anomaly by throwing back the formation of the myths 
to an epoch at which their authors were still at the 

"intellectual and moral level of the savages of to-day. 
Mr, Andrew Lang has contributed much to the ilustra- 
tion of this theory by comparing the classical mythologies 


1 Seo Max aii Iistory ry of Anctent Sansha it Literature, London, 
1859, pp, 529 sq. * 
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with the traditiong of uncivilized peoples in both hemi- 
spheres,! “We cannot insist too often on the point that 
the god of the savage is simply an idoalized chief or 
sorcerer. Why should he not comport himself as the 
worshipper supposes 4 chief or sorcerer ondowed with 
increased faculties would do? But if this thovry 
accounts for the absurdity and the erudity which mako 
the more cultivated nations blush for their mythology, 
it does not explain why tho authors of the myths havo 
ascribed acts to their deities which they themselves would 
regard as blameworthy or degrading. The only possible 
explanation is, that at firsi morals had no influence 
whatever on the conception forincd of the gods, Ethics 
and religion were absolutely indepondont of each other. 
Origmmal inde- Tam not now to discuss othical origins, 
pendence of Whatever theory wo profoss in this mattor, 
rehgion. —_ ne fact is certain, namely, that even amongst 
the most primitive peoples the right of the strongost is 
limited by certain obligations that custom has conso- 
orated, and the violation of wliich at any rate involves 
public disfavour, and arouses in the mind of tho victim 
a sense of injustice. Indeed, were this not so, no socioty 
at all could exist beyond the limits of the family, in 
which possibly parental authority might suffiée to main- 
tain the social ties. No doubt peoples diffor much in 
their ‘definitions of good and evil, but thoy all admit the. 
distinction itself, and declare that we must do good and 
shun evil. 
You will observe that this has nothing to do with the 
belief in superhuman beings, whose support, if not the 
1 See, especially, his Myth, Ritual and Betigion, London, 1887, 2 vols, 
N 
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rosult of pure caprico, is proportioned, to the generosity” 
with which they aro treated or the skill with which thoy 
aro served. : 

Evon groups which have already reached tho first stage 
of polytheism, such as the anciont Mexicans, the Poly- 
nesians, or the Shintoists of Japan, show no trace as yet 
of a connection between religion and morals. Wo must 
not be misled by the prayers in which the worshipper im- 
plores pardon for his sins, and prays, often in very exalted 
terms, that the stain may be taken from him. “ From a 
distanco,” says a Japanesé prayer, “I reverently worship 
with awe before Ameno Mi-hashira and Kunino Mi- 
hashira (the god and godéless of wind),.,..I say with 
awo, Deign to bless me by correcting the unwilling 
faults which, heard and seen by you, I have committed.”? 
Yet the very author who translates this prayer adds that 
Shintoism docs not bear so much as a trace of an ethical 
code. , 

In the ancient Chaldean civilization it hardly seems 
that mon’s moral conduct influenced their rolations with 
the gods in any way, and yet their religious literature 
contains hymns which M. Lenormant rightly describes as 
ponitential psalms, “Ob Lord,” cries the worshipper of 
Bel or Istdr, “my sins are many, my transgressions are 
great! . . . Thesin that I sinned I knew not, The 
-transgression I committed I knew not. . , . The 
Lord in the wrath of his heart has regarded me; God in 
the fierceness of his heart has revealed himself to me. 
. » « O Lord, destroy not thy servant! When cast 


Isabella Bud, Shentéesm, in Religious Systems of the World, 
London, 1890, pp. 93, 98, 
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into the water of the ocean, take his hand, The sins I 
haye sinned, turn to a blessing. The trapsgressions I 
have committed, may the wind carry away. Strip off my 
munifold wickednesses as a garment.”! But as soon ag 
we look below the surface, we see that these despairing 
cries of a conscience a prey to the agonics of remorse, 
refer to faults commitied, not against men, but against 
the gods, by ritual omissions or legal impurities some- 
times contracted by the worshipper even without his 


knowledge. oa 
Fast ontry of | Nevertheless, religion must have exercised 


religion nto » favourable influcnce on the consolidation 
tions of social relations from the first, To begin 
with, it developed the spirit of subordination, prevented 
the scattering of the tribe, and formed a link between 
successive generations; and in the noxt place, it favoured 
the sacrifice of a direct and immediate satisfaction to a 
greater but more distant and indirect good. 

‘The oath. The transition from the purely interested. 
intervention of the superhumax beings in tho affairs of 
men to the exorcise of their moral or judicial functions, 
may perhaps be found in their anxiety to make the oath 
respected, In general, tho spirits are indifferent enough 
to the lies which their worshippers tell one another; but 
the latter, in order to inspire confidence in their pro- 
mises, often have occasion to close tho possibility of 
breaking their word with impunity against themselyos, 
This object may be secured by giving a pledge, or more 
simply by calling upon the gods, and especially the most 

* powerful or the most dreaded of them, as witnesses to 


1 Sayoe, Hibbert Lectures for tss7, pp.*350, 351, 
n2 
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the promise; so that if either of the parties breaks his 
engagement, ,the divinity in question may feel himself 
personally affected, and may therefore take vengeance.4 

Amongst the Greeks, the importance of the oath varied 
with that of tho deities invoked.2 The most solemn 
wore those made in the name of the Eumenides or of 
Zeus Horkios, Every oath implies a promise made to the 
deity, and we know with what rigour Yahveh himself 
exacted the accomplishment of vows, however imprudent, 
as, for instance, that of Jephtha. Now, when the gods 
have thus been made the champions of truth on solemn 
occasions, an easy transition leads to their being supposed. 
to love the truth for its‘ own sake, and to desire its Pree 
valence. on all occasions, 

The oter, Another’ institution in which the deity” 
began to asgume the character of a justiciary power is 
found in the “Judgments of God” in which the super- 
human beings sometimes punished the culprit and some-. 
times simply helped in his detection, 

Every one Inows of thé ordeals of the Middle Ages, in 
Which the accused had to submit to the test of fire or 
water. Some of these custonis apparently go back to the 
common era of the Indo-European races, since traces 
of ‘them are found in the code of Manu, whereas it 
js amongst the Germans that we probably: find the 

1 The bare fact of lieing in the presence of a ‘deity in itself shows 
want of respect, Mrs. Murray Ainsley tells us that in certain parts of 
India the merchants rofuse to take up their positions under » pipal 


troe, because, if they did, thoy could not ask more than the right price 
for their-wares.—Revue des traditions populaires, Jan. 1889, p. 19. 


3. A,- Maury, Religion de la Gréce antique, 3 vols,‘ Paris, 1857, 
vol, ii. p. 167, 
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earliest explanation of them: Tor in ancient Germany 
their efficacy is attributed, not, to the intervention of 
a god from outside, but to the inherent sentiments of 
the personified element. Thus, if the culprit could not 
sink in the water, it was because it rejected him; and the 
fire, of its own accord, spared the innocent victim who, 
trusted it, and ‘threw himself into the flames or walked 
upon burning torches. It is very significant that analo- 
gous customs are found wherever some kind of social 
justice is beginning to germinate—for instance, amongst 
the Negroes, the Malagassy, the Polynesians, the Red- 
skins, and others. Under the kinglots of pagan Africa, the 
ordeal generally consists in drinking a poisonous draught; 
and here, with the complicity of the sorcerer charged 
with the preparation of the drink, it often constitutes the 
whole machinery of government. 

M. Albert Réville represents the scleal as @ proof 
that the savage thinks the spirits of justice and truth 
superior to. those of evil and error;! but I cannot help 
asking whether this is not focing moral dualism pro- 
maturely to the front ere the corresponding stage of 
religious development has been reached, and I am 
tempted to regard it as simply a tribute-to the keener 
aight and ‘intellect of the superhuman beings, who are 
supposed to be moré capable than man of discovering 
the. authors of certain crimes, To whom, indeed, can.the 
savage turn for help in, such investigations better than 
to the powers. supposed to be acquainted with the. past . 
and the future? Lieutenant Becker once ‘savy an idol at 
‘Boma, in East Africa, with several heads. When he 

1. Retigions des poujles nonecivilists, vol ic pla | 
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asked the meaning of this polycephaly, he was told 
that it enabled the god the better to discover criminals, 
At any rate, it is certain that the gods thus employed 
as informors or detectives naturally become the terror 
of criminals, and finally get the reputation of hating 
crime itself. 
Crimes against Again, when a man believes in the gods 
ihe gods of of the community, he cannot but allow that 
nity. —_ their protection extends to all the members 
of the tribe, and consequently that they will insist on 
the rights of his neighbour being respected as much,as 
his own. Yet more: there are certain crimes which 
directly affect the interests, if not the very existence, of 
the tribe itself, such as treason, breach of customs, and 
soon, The repression of such attempts naturally con- 
cerns the geds of the community, and all the more so 
because they are regarded as the authors of the violated 
custom, and the organizors of the threatoned society ; 
and this is actually the caso even amongst populations 
as backward as the Araucans, the Andamans, and the 


Australians, 
Coneeption of _ Finally, the time comes when the idea of 
asin a law, already applied to those phenomena 
of the comme Which in virtue of their periodicity or per- 

oider. * 

manenca ought to recur, is extended to all 
acts imposed by the voice of conscience which, ought to 
be accomplished by men, Hence the assimilation of the 
course which man is bound to follow in his conduct, to 
the course which the celestial bodies ought to follow in 


their moyements, ‘Maljefactors,” says the Rig-Veda, 
1 Ta vie on Afrique, vol. ii, p. 304. 
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“do not follow the path of the Rita.’! Even in our 
own language, such terms as “regularity,” rectitude,” 
“pight,” and “righteousness,” imply that the moral 
idea which they express was at first accopted in a phy- 
sical sonse, Amongst oursolves, as in ancient Egypt, to 
respect the prescriptions of custom or of morals is still 
translated into confor ming with the vule. To abide by the 
principles of justice is for us, as for the poots of the au 
Veda, to follow the right path, 

Nowhere was this assimilation of the moral and the 
cosmio order pushed so far as in the ancient religion of 
China, The entire ritual, and even the wholo system of 
ethics, rests upon the idea that, since the heayen moves 
by fixed rules, man must do the same; and on tho other 
side it is admiticd that the orimes of man ro-act almost 
fatally upon the course of naturo, by releasing irregular 
phonomena or evil spirits, who in their tum intervene 
to punish man. In the Kia-it, Confucius lays it down 
that if the people cease to follow Tao, tho heaven in its 

turn will disturb the cosmic ofder ;? and tienty-sovon 

conturies afterwards, in 1731, wo find the samo theory 
embodied in a proclamation addressed by the emperor 
Yong-Tchong to his people after a long drought. “Jus- 
tice,” it says, “originally aroused by heavon and man, 
answers more swiflly than the echo. The floods and 
droughts ov disasters which trouble all the earth come 
from the acts of man’? 

2 Rig-Veda, ix, 73, 6. 

2 J, Iappel, La Religion de Vancien entire chinots, in the Revue 
de Whistotre des veligiong, vol, iv, 1881, p. 264., 

8 De Iarlez, Les eroyances des premgers Chingis, Bruxelles, 1888, 


p. 55; vol, xli. of the octavo sorics of Mémortres of the “ Royal 
Acadomy” of Belgium, 
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Superhuman Naturally,’ it is the geds charged with 
Peels waintaining physical order who aro likewise 
of the moal entrusted with the maintenanco of moral 
older, order ; and thoir importance increases in pro- 
portion to thoir task. They are, however, often aided by 
special deities, particularly amongst the peoples who deify 
abstract qualities and moral virtues. These virtues some- 
times act as inspirers of man, and sometimes as avengers 
of the offences that particularly concern them respco- 
tively. 

“Justice,” says ILesiod, “is the virgin daughter of 
Zous, honoured and revered by the gods who hold 
Olympus. Should any outrage her, slighting her by 
crooked doings, straightway she takes her seat by Zeus, 
the son of Kronos, and chants of the evil mind of men, 
that the people may be punished.”! Such, too, was the 
part takon by Ma amongst the Igyptians; for it is she 
whom wo sce introducing the departed to the tribunal of 
Osiris and acting as assessor at their judgment, Ter 
image is evon represented as a weight in onc scale of the 
balance, the other being occupied by tho heart of the 
deceased? The Persians weré impellod to deity the moral 
qualities of man, and to placo them in the ranks of Ahura- 
Mazda’s army. We need only mention the Good Mind, 
the Best Purity, the Desired Kingdom, and the like.’ 
Amongst the Romans, the virtues constituted a special 
class of deitics, but they wore merely hypostases of more 
ancient deities; thatis to say, divine attributes detached | 


1 Works and Days, 256—26]1 (254—259). 
3 P, Pierrot, Panthéon égyptien, Paris, 1881, p. 64. 
§ Ticle, Outlines of the History of Ancient Religons, p. 168. 
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for separate personification. Thus, according to Prollex, 
Fides was attached to Jupiter, Concordia to Venus, 
Pudieltia to Fano, &.7 

By an analogous evolution, it is the spirits in revolt 
against the cosmic order which come to be represented 
as sttiving to overturn the moral order. Amongst the 
Persians, with whom the conflicts of the ‘Indo-Iranian 
nature-worship were transformed into an ethical strug- 
gle, we may still recognize in the two conflicting armies 
the ancient champions of light and of darkness, or of 
the storm, which the Vedas have preserved as personifi- 
cations of natural forces? Amongst the Jews, in lke 
manner, the angels of darkness became essontially the 
angels of evil. In Egypt, the struggle of Osiris and 
Set was originally the myth of death combined with 
a solar myth, “Set,” says M, Maspero, ‘represented 
material evil; , ... but material dualism everywhore 
brings moral dualism in its train, Just os Osiris 
becomes the Good Being (Unnofir), Set becomes tho 
Evil Being.”® Tinally, amongst the Teutons, dualism, 
at first purely physical, likewise tonds to take a moral 
twn when Loki, rejected from the ranks of the gods, 
has become the head of the armies of evil: Thus a kind 
of assimilation is established everywhere betwoen the 
forces representing light, lifo, order, iruth, justice, on 
the ono hand, and darkness, death, disordor, falschood, 


1 Proller, Romische Mythologie, socond edition, Borlin, 1865, pp. 622, 
628, 
20, Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahviman, passim. 
5 Revue de Vhistoira des religions, vol. xx (1889), p. 24. 
e 
4 Tiole, Outlines, &e., §§ 118, 119, pp, 194—198, 
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and iniquity, on the other. The drama, which has hitherto 
been confingd to nature now embraces the .conscience, 
and man feels more than ever bound to bring his aid to 
the gods who are fighting for the good of the world. 

He who fails in this duty takes sides with the evil 
powers, and condemns himself henceforth to share their 
fate. The gods withdraw from him the protection 
which alone assures the enjoyment of the universal 
order, or they even inflict direct punishment on him, 
proportioned to his fault. Sometimes they themselves 
hui] the thunderbolt at conspicuous criminals, as amongst 
the Jews, Grecks, and Hindus; more often ‘they act. 
through the medium of special agents who porsonify 
punishment, ‘Tor the (king’s) sake,” we read in the 
code of Manu, “the Lord formerly created his own son, 
Punishment, the protector of all creatures, (an incarnation 
of) the law, formed of Brahman’s glory.”+ The Greeks 
had a whole sorios of beings representing the celestial 
punishments; Nemesis sprung from the union of Zous 
with Themis; tho Poinai, ropresented by the poets as tho 
attendants of justice; Ate, dark remorse; the Erinnyes, 
who pursucd tho culprit, ahd excouted the decrees of 
Minos. Amongst the Persians and Jews, it was the 
spirits of evil who were charged with tormenting the 
cuiminal until the day of the final chastisement. 

The wisbl Meanwhile it was impossible not to note 
he problem 
of unpumshed that vice sometimes escaped unpunished and 
an’ virtue went unrewarded. The poignant ques- 
tion addressed by Job to the Eternal, ‘ Wherefore do 


1 Manu, vii. id, p. 218, m Buhle’s translation, Oxford, 1886, 
Vol. xxv, of Lhe San ed Books of the East, edited by Max Muller, 
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the wicked live, besome old, yea, are mighty in power ?” 
(Job xxi. 7), appears again on the lips of Theognis 
addressed to Zeus: “Tow canst thou, O son of Saturn, 
put the sinner and the just man on the same footing ?””} 
It is the ever-recurring and terrible problem which 
reduces the thinker to the alternative of denying the 
omnipotence or the absolute justice of the divinity, and 
which has always been the citadel of atheism. ‘“ May 
neither I nor my son now be just amongst men,” cied 
Hesiod, “since it is an evil for a man to be just, inas- 
much as the unjust shall secure the larger rights, Yet 
I do not hold that Zeus, who exults in the thunderbolt, 
is closing the account as yet.’? 

Attempts have been made to explain this anomaly by 
saying, with the Chorus in Auschylus, that suffering is a 
lesson; or with Solon, that the children pay the debts of 
their father; or with Confucius and the Prophets, that 
tho good pay for tho evil; or, finally, with Job, that the 
decrees of Providence are inscrutable; but those auswers 
have never fully satisfied eithot the reason which socks 
the wherefore of things, or the conscienco which revoltg 
against the idoa of throwing upon the innocont the con- 
sequenees of the sins of othors. Thus most peoples have 
sought in doctrines of a future lifo the means of repairing 
the ovils and the injustices of the present. 

The theory At the threshold of our investigations wo 

ofeontiued found man admitting, on the strength of hig 
death, dreams, not only the continuance of the 
human personality after death, but oven its posthumous 
intervention in the affairs of the survivors, _ This por- 

1 Vo, B77 sq. 2 Works and Days, 210-273 (268—271), 
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sonality, henceforth ‘conceived as a. double, sometimes 
pictured under traits of an animal, wanders around its 
last home and walks, among its descendants, joining in 
their life and even shaving their repasts. Or perhaps it 
ro-encases. itself in another body. And, on this point, 
while allowing due influence to dreams, as suggesting 
such transformations, I am not disinclined to believe that 
the theory of human te-~incarnation often has its origin in 
anthropophagy, and that the belief in metempsychosis 
may-be due to the custom of leaving human bodies to be 
consumed by animals, 

Or sometimes the soul was ee to the tomb in 
company with the body, which it: still frequented till 
it was reduced: to dust; and, by a natural extension, 
the peoples who bury their dead conceive them as wan-' 
‘dering with their fellows in the deep caverns of the 
subterranean world, In like manner, those who commit’ 
‘their dead to the waves suppose them to have gona, like 
the. sun, to a distant land beyond tho sea, Finally, 
_thoso who. practise cremation suppose that the dead 
ascend to the heights of heaven with the smoke of the 
funeral pyre. Hence insengibly-arises the conception of 
another world situated under tho earth, on a distant 
island, on the summit of a mountain, beyond the firma- 
ment, or even in the stars, the mysterious abodes to which 
almost all peoples despatch their dead to continue the life 
of this world. . 
“arte word “dontinue” is striotly in. its place, for the 
future lifo_is at first represented as a continuation, or 


"20a ‘ll these points Mr, Herbort Spencer's exposition in chaps, xii: 
to xw of his Sociology, vol, i 1, is as lucid as itis ‘oxhaugtive; - 
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rather a copy, of the present existence: ating and 
drinking, hunting and fishing, harvesting, and other 
work,,.go on just as in this world, and so do war and 
love; although, says the Araucan, “ they have no more 
children, for they are but-souls.” In the other world, 


every one retains his ancient rank, The Polynesians 


believe that the departed are divided into the social 
classes to which they respectively belonged in their own 


country. The same belief prevails amongst the Kaftirs, 


in Dahomey, and amongst the Indian aborigines. “When 
he has descended into Hades, Achilles still, apparently, 
plays the part of a powerful prince amongst the dead.? 
‘When Eabani goes down to hell, he discovers the great 
kings of old still wearing their crowns,’ just as Isaiah 
(xiv. 9) represents the kings of the earth sitting on theiy 
thrones in Sheol above the crowd of shades, » You are 


aware that the Egyptians reproduced all tho. scones of 
' public and private life in the interior paintings of thé 


tombs, supposing that this would secure their recurrence 
for the defunct in the other world... 
itho fare: Lb often happens that, while still moellod 
life conceived onthe torrestriat life, the future life is con- 
as better or 
worse than’ ceived of as notably worse or better. Somey 
renee times, doubtless by an inference drawn from 
dreams; it bears the character of a vague, pale, half- 
effaced and miserable copy. Nothing can be more dismal 
than the fate of souls in the Hebrew Sheol, the Assyrin 
Avali, or the Greek Hades. ‘A comer in this ywoutd 


. ig better than a corner in the would of spirits,” say the 


1 Tylor, Pr imitive Culture, vol, ii, p. 76, 
2 Odyssey, xi, 490, Se: . 3 Sayco, oy ett, p, 62. 
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Yorubas of Western Africa.) This was also the opinion 
of Achilles, who would have preferred to be a slave on 
earth rather than king amongst the dead. The Finns 
believed in the subterranean region of Tuonela, where 
there was a sun, fish, and bears, as on the earth; but 
the luminary was paler, the soil more ungrateful, and 
the water colder.? 

Hsewhere, on the other hand, the future life is sup- 
posed to satisfy the aspirations which have never been 
realized here below, Man—and this is an indication of 
his superiority over all other known beings—frames for 
himself on ideal of happiness duly related to his mode 
of life and his stage of education, Whether that ideal 
is purely material or prevailingly moral, in either case 
every one admits his inability to realize it‘on earth ; or if 
by chance the modesty of his aspirations or the unlooked- 
for kindness of fortune should onable a man to do so, he 
immediately fecls the boundaries of his desires expand, 
and is more keenly conscious than ever of the inadequacy 
of things as they are. Hence the restless feeling, which 
must carly have impelled man to look beyond this lifo, 
for a little moro happiness, tvhile the day was coming in 
which he should look there for a little move justice. He 
represented the future life,'then, as destined to provide 
him with enjoyments and compensations for which he 
longed in vain below. ‘For the men who pronounce 
theso prayors,” says a poet of the court of Assurbanipal, 
“may the land of the silver sky, oil unceasing, and the 
wine of blessedness, be their food, and a good moon- 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 80. 
2 Réville, Religions def perples non-civilisés, vol. ii. p. 204. 
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tide their light.’1 Place me, O Soma,” said the 
Vedic poet, “where celestial light reigns eteynal, whero 
the mighty waters abound, where life is free, whore the 
worlds are radiant, where the desires of my dosires are 
aceomplished.”2 The Greenlanders imagine that in the 
other world there will be no night, good drinking water 
everywhere, and plenty of fish. The Redskins conceive 
of the better world as a vast hunting-ground, where the 
game comes of its own accord to meet the blow of the 
hunter, In the Tonga islands, they suppose the dead to 
dwell in a spacious and shady abode, where they amuso 
themselves with dancing when thcy are not sucking 
sugar-cane.2 The Patagonian sorcerers say that they 
sometimes see, in the very depths of the carth, the cavo 
where the souls are glutted with cattle and strong drink, 
in the depths of Amenti, the Egyptians describe the 
kingdom. of Osiris, the fields of Talu, where wheat grows 
seven feet high, You know by reputation Mahomet’s 
Paradise, and the Ilysian Tields of the Grecks. How 
many Christians of the. presont: day have conceived an 
idea in no way more olovated of tho Paradise where 
they believe they will pass their time in doing nothing— 
unless it be taking pleasant walks and joining in reli- 
gious music |- 

The superiority and the inferiority of the fate which 
awaits the dead in the futuro life, though apparently con- 
tradictory conceptions, are noverthcless simultaneously 
held by many peoples ; for the popular imagination is aor 

1 Sayce, Hibbert Leetur 08, L887, p, 857. 

2 In Belgium, the Walloon populace still sing that in Paradise 


“they eat sugar with a ladle” (on magne dé souc ah losse), 
8 Condensed fiom Rig-Veda, ix. 118, 7~11. 
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daunted by trifles. Sometimes the souls. are divided be- 
tween the tyo posthumous realms, according to ‘the rank, 
profession, or mode of life of the deceased, And where a, 
better world alone is believed in, asin the Tonga islands 
and Samoa, the future life’ sometimes exists for the chiefs 
and the priests alone. It was observed, however, that 
in the present life success is not always the privilege of 
birth and of rank, but often falls to the ‘most insinuating 
or the most courageous. Thus the better world-would be 
assigned to the heroes who fell on the field of battle, as is 
notably the case with the Tupinambas of Brazil,. the 
Comanches, the ancient Mexicans, perhaps the Assyrians, 
and the Germans, whose Walhalla. was open to warriors 
‘who fell with their weapons in their ‘hands.. The 
natives of Nicaragua despatched’ all whd died in their 
beds to the under-world ; violent death alone gave access 
to the country of the sun. It is curious enough to find 
the same superstition ‘actually appearing in the Russia 
of to-day, where the sect of the “Smotherers” take the 
words of St. Matthew (xi: 12) literally, “Tho kingdom 
of heaven is taken by violence,” and save their members 
from a natural death by énticipating their end. when 
they are seriously ill! . o 

The Isquimaux, for their part, “being a ‘pacific and 
industrious people, promise heaven to those who have. 
caught the greatest number of seals and whales; to those 
who have been drowned in tho sea; to those, generally, 
who have worked hard; and finally, like the Mexicans, 
to women who have ee in childbirth. - 

: You will observe that the deceased thus priviloged— 


7) Leroy: Beauliaf, LeZmyfre des Tsurs ef les Rusies, 3 yols,, Paris, 
1881-1889, vol. iii, La Religron, p. 367. - 
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especially those avhom the superhuman powers. have, 
snatched away in the flower of their age—have suc- 
-eumbed: while rendering services to their community. - 
It is- but natural therefore that the gods of the com- 
munity should reward er rather compensate them. How- 
ever this may be, we can already note the germs of what 
is presently to become the theory of retribution thrusting 
themselves up through the mere theory of continuation. 
At the stage of belief which I have called 
The theory of 
posthumous. spiritism; or polydemonism, the dead form a 
sare class of spirits not ‘subject to any higher 
aithority; but when.the existence of the gods is once 
‘admitted, they cannot be excluded from intervening in 
“the fate of souls, Boing generally installed in a kind of 
Paradise themselves,’ the gods admit thereto, by pre- 
‘ference, such ad have-gained their good graces by praiso 
and sacrifices, while those who have failed to render thom 
their':dues, must go to the tortures of hell. A fortiori, 
when'the gods have become the protectors of the moral 
ordgr, they will regervo' Paraflise to those’ who havo 
‘fought the good fight, done right, observed tho truth, 
‘and followed justice. “The idea of a judgment of. the 
dead, ‘to which the theory of rewards and punish- 
ments’ naturally leads as its culmination, appears to 
havo found its way into the minds even of very -back- 
ward peoples. Bosman declares that certain Negroes 
of Guinea i imagine that when they cross the river of 
death ‘they. are questioned by'a superhuman being, who’ 
asks thom: if they ‘have observed the sacred: days and 
if-they have abstained from prohibited kinds of food. 
Doubtless the Egyptians, like all. knowh peoples, had 
0 
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dicie own ritual presoriptions, the violation of which 
‘would involve chastisoment ‘in’ this world aud in the 
next. But what a moral chasm between the Guinea 
Negro’s catechism and, the following apology which, 
thousands of years before our era, the believer must 
yonder to Osivis’ before the tribunal of the gody : 
“Vorily, I know you, ye lords of truth and of, justice. 
T haye brought you the truth. I have destroyed lieing 
for you. I haye not commifted any fraud against 
man. I have not persetuted the widow. I hve not 
Ued before the tribunal. I lave not broken faith, «I 
have done no forbidden. thing. I. have not made. the 
foreman carry out day by. day more work than was" 
dtc... .. 1 havo not been anywise neglectful, I have 
not been idle. ..., I have not done that which was 
aboininable to'the.gods. -I have not injured the slave’ 
with his master. I have not starved. I have not made 
to weep, I haye not slain, I have not planned treache- 
rous murder, I have‘not committed fraud ‘against any: : 
one, .,. Lam pure, I art pure, I am pure!”! 

The theories of continuation, and ‘of yotribution. aro 
sometimes found side by side in the belicfs of the:same . 
peoplé; This co-existence is, for that matter, rendered 
all the easier by the belief in several abodes.of the dead 
and several factors of the personality. Ifa little order 
must be brought into this parallelism, or yather super 
position, of ideas which seem mutually ‘to exclude ‘each 
other, there is nothing to prevent the dowble being 
told off to- continue the life of this world in one of the. 


“4G, Maspero, Histoire aneienne des peuples de U Orient, fowsth 
edition, Paris, 1886, pp. 38) 39. 
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abodes assigned, by popular tradition to the dead, and the 
‘soul or the spirit béing allowed to go to Paradise or Hell 
according to the balance of its merits or demerits. ‘This 
is notoriously what took place with the Egyptians, rho 
appear to have believed at the same time that the double 
went on with the old existence in the tomb, and that the 
. soul descended to Amenti, there to be judged, ‘The 
Greck Hades, which. originally received all the shades 
indiscriminately, afterwards had a special department, 
Tartarus, reserved for the punishment of great sinnors ; 
whereas the heroes and even virtuous men vent, after 
deh “to ‘the Elysian Fields in tho islands-of the blest, 
* iieg ak With the Hindug, the distribution “of the 
remuneration souls between ‘the various sojoums of the 
_ nthe cad seoms to have been rendered needloss 
by the beliof in metempsychosis., It was specifically 
eupon earth that the theory. of re ‘ibution, sought’ to. 
realize itself, in a graduated scale. of animal xe-incarna- 
tions ; wheres the absorbtion of the personality into the 
: bosom of the great whole kecame more and more the 
supreme recompence of the Brahman theology, - 

The Buddhists went. still further in this. dixeotion, 
They suppressed the whole conception of a posthumous 
tiibunal and judginent, or even. judge, since they dis- 
pensed with gods in their moral systemi; but they retained 

- from Brahmanism the theory of re-births, while holding 
that each re-incarnation was determined, in some sort 
_ mechanically, by the anterior conduct of the deceased. 
Indeed, strictly speaking, itis not the same soul which 
is ve-incarnated, but the karmia—that is to say, the. 
resultant of all the aots of the,individual, good and bad. 
02 
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It is perhaps to thoi conception of the future life that 
‘tho northern Buddhists owe the astonishing success of 
thoir propaganda amongst the Chinese populations, at the 
exponso of the old official religion, or rather of Confu- 
cianism, The latter, indeed, admits the survival of 
souls, passed into-the stato of spirits, and so justifies the 
domestic worship; but it has nothing to say as‘to the 
conditions of their future state, or any posthumous retri- 
bution.” “You do not yot understand life,” said Confu. 
cius to one of his disciples, more than 2000 years before 
modern Pogitivism ; “ how thon can you profess to under~ 
stand death?”! ‘Tho only punishment of tho wicked 
which the great Chinese reformer appears to admit -is, 
that their descendants, corrupted by their bad example, 
will shirk the duties of filial piety.2 But tha masses 
could not rest content with this philosophical solution ; 
and @§ soon as they found themselves in contact with« 
a religion as rich ‘in revolations of future states ag 
Buddhism, especially the Indo-Tibotan Buddhism already 
corrupted by the reaction of local superstitions, a great 
part of tho nation superposed tho amplified and degene- 
rated doctrino of Buddha upon“the traditional worship of 
ancostors, as well as on the official ceremonies of Confu- 
cian rationalism, ; 

Jowish The religion of ancient Isracl appears to 

cachatology. have been equally inaccessible to idoas of 
remuneration in another world. Tho conception of a 
future life docs not advance beyond that Sheol in which 
“there are neither arts, nor work, nor knowledge, nor 

1 J, Wappel, Revue de Vhistoire des religions, vol, iv. p. 276, note. 

2 A, Révillo, Religion des Chanots, p. 345, 
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wisdom ;” and where the criminal and the righteous, 
the infidel and, the saint, Assur and hig assembly, E Elam 
and his people, no less than Israel and his descendants, 
all lie confused.t To cpmplete the analogy with the 
beliefs already traced amongst the Assyrio-Babylonians, 
there are certain chosen ones, such as Enoch and Elijah, 
who have been carried to heaven by the special favour 
of Yahveh, just as Eabani and Xisfithros, the Chaldean 
Noah, were snatched from the gloom of Avali and placed 
in the region of the silver sky by the grace of the gods,” 
But in Judea, where the moral sentiments finally became 
‘an essential factor of religion, tltese exceptions were 
not enough to satisfy the demands of justice, as it sought 
compensation for the persecuted righteousness and trium- 
phant iniquity of this world, 
The solutions of the Aryan and Egyptian religions 
- were, however, closed against the Jews. The over- 
shadowing greatness of Yahyeh alvoady ‘precluded the 
existence of immortal beings at his side. ‘While the 
_Greek philosophy dovelopod the idea of tho soul as a 
spiritual entity, constituting tho veritable man and. 
using the body as an instrument, Jowish speculation 
refused to regard the body otherwise than as living flesh. 
The ruakh, the equivalent of our vitel breath, was an 
emanation, or rather a free gift, of Yahveh, or even 
a fragment of his own divino ruakh, which alone existed 
in and for itself, “All living things,” says the Psalm 
(civ. 29, 30), “wait upon thee; thou withdvawest thy 


1 Ezekiel xxxti, 22—32, 


- 33, Lenormant, Le divination et le setence des présages cher les 
Chaldéens, Paris, 1876, p. 153, 
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breath, and thoy die; thou sondest out,thy breath, and 
they are or eatod, and fine renevest the face of the earth.” 

Since, thon, they could not put their hopes in the 
future life, the Prophots were compolled to seek their 
roalization in this world, and accordingly it was on earth 
that they expected the coming of the kingdom of Yahveh, 
at fist for the exclusive benefit of their own nation, but 
afterwards for the salvation of humanity at large. This, 
ag M. Renan says, was tho only way of vindicating the 
honour of Yahveh.2 fence rose the Messianic ideas, 
which from the Captivity onwards seem to have taken 
a two-fold direction’ In some minds it wag simply a 
question of a national restoration which would culminate 
in the assumption by Israel of the-hegemony over all the 
peoples of the carth, ‘This restoration would be the 
work of the Messiah, regarded sometimes as the descend. 
ant of the lawful dynasty, sometimes as a kind of angel 
sont by tho Lord. Others conceived a complete social 
renovation, in which peaco and justice should reign over 
the nations converted to the worship of the truo God,’ 
the part of Mossiah falling to tho chosen poople itself, 
“Tn that day Israel shall be a third with the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian, Thero shall be a blessing upon tlie 
earth, Yahveh Cebaoth shall bloss it, and shall say, 
‘Blessed be Egypt my peoplo, and Assyria tho work of 

my hands, and Israel mine inhoritance’” (Isaiah -xix. 
24,.25). 

Blessed they who should see the dawn of that great dsy ! 
But tho others ?. They who had died in the past or who 
should succumb during the waiting-tide? Is it right that 

1 TWistotre du npuple d’ Igracl, vol. ii. pp, 487, 438, 
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just men persecuted in Yahveh’s cause during their lives 
should be deprived of all share in the final triumph? Is 
it vight that the wicked who died in wealth and impu- 
nity should escape all future punishment? The belief in 
the solidarity of the generations, and even the idea of 
expiation, whereby the sufferings of the just weigh against 
the, offences of the sinner, could but imperfectly satisty 
the demands of the Israclite’s conscience. Then was 
conceived, or at least brought into prominence, a doctrine 
: which we likewise meet in Mazdeism, viz. the resurreo- 
tion of the body, The Persians believed that at the end 
of time the actual world would be destroyed, that Ormuzd 
would procced to a new creation from which evil would 
be excluded, and all the just who had dicd from the 
beginning would receive a new body, whereas the souls 
of the wicked would be finally destroyed, together with 
Ahriman. The Jows could not accept this theory in its 
comploteness, since they did not believe in the survival 
of the soul, but'thoy adapted it to their own aspirations 
by picturing a resurrection, of the dead on the day uf 
the final judgment, or rather a re-construction of the dig-- 
sipated bodics and their re-animation by tho breath of 
Yahyeh,t 
You are awaro ab this dogma found its way into 





have already “a from innumerable EE does 
not shrink from placing the most diyergont or eyen 
contradictory theories side by side. Indeed, it derives 


1 Hzekiel xxxvii. 7—10: Taainh xxvi. 19: Daniel xii. 2. 
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certain advantages from this inexhaustible wealth of 
oxplanations ; inasmuch as itis thereby enabled, without 
breaking the continuity of the religious development, 
quietly to drop theories which are suporscded by the 
discoveries of scionce or tho advanco of the moral con- 
sciousness, and bring to tho front such others as botter 
answer to the noeds of the age, : 
The union of morals and religion, or yather. 
Moralization 
of the divine the belief that the moral ordor enters into 
‘yP& ‘tho divino order , influences not only the con- 
ception of the future lifo, but also the idea of tho deity 
itsolf, If we look how tho divorse attributes were 
successively asoribed to tho gods at the most advanced 
stago of polytheiam, we shall sce that man first xocog- 
nized his deities as possessing tho attributes of power, 
and then assigned to them, one after another, tho 
qualities characteristic of intelligenco, of love, and finally 
of morality, Many of the gods who ave described ‘as 
punishing tho sins of mon aro atill represented in the 
mythologies as dobauchees and brigands; yet as soon 
ag thoy aro regardod as protectors of the moral order 
amongst men, they are like so many judges who abandon 
themsclvos in private life to the very abominations which 
thoy punish from their exalted tribunal, Henco a gradual 
tendonsy to moralizo their character and their mutual 
relations, as wall as thoir intorvention in the affairs of 
man. : 

Tfow can a scoundrol inculeate atraighitforwardnoss, or 

a porjurer veracity ?- How can an adulterer or thief 
enforce respect for tho marriage-tie or property? Tow 
oan a creature as grasping as a miser cultivate the spirit 
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of solf-dovotion and self-sacrifice? First of all, the tradi- 
tions which attribute criminal or simply gross actions to 
the gods are thrown into ‘the shade, ‘or? allegorically 
explained, and only those passions which are regarded as 
noble are left to them. These, however, include not only 
courage, but resentment of injuries, jealousy, passion, love 
of praise, and partiality towards friends, Yahveh reserves 
his favours for the ohildven of Isracl, and their unfaith- 
fulness throws him into paroxysms of'rage. I deter- 
mines to destroy all the human race, and then repents ; 
he hardens Pharach’s heart that he may have the -oppor- 
tunity of inflictiig the plagues upon Egypt. Moreover, 
he deceives the Israelites themselves, When he seeks 
to punish them for their profmations, he gives them 
“statutes that are not good and ordinances by which 
they cannot liye” (Ezek. xx. 25). , 
In this procoss of moralizing tho deities, one or anothor 
of the traditional qualities which figure in the charactor 
_ of wach’ god is selected and thrown into relief, Indra, 
Thor, Ares-Mars, in virtue of their mythological prowess, 
Will come to be regarded especially as typos of valour. 
Varuna and Osiris, as the heaven which sces all the’ 
acts‘of men, and the sun which throws light upon them, 
will become judges par exgellence. Pallas Athene, who 
‘Sprang all armed from the head of Zeus, whether origin- 
ally the personification of liglitning or of the dawn, will 
become the goddess of wisdom, Mestia, the pure flame 
of the hearth, will represent chastity and tho domestio 
virtues. It was long bofoyo Zeus could vonturo to take 
upon himself personally the judgmeht of the souls of the 
dead. He wisely left this function to the incorruptible 
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judges of Hades. But in the end he became the avenger 
of outraged right, and at the same time the moral regu- 
lator of the ttniverse. “If the gods do aught that is base, 
they are not gods,”! says Euripides; and his vigorous 
utterance finds a practical illustration in the German 
mythology, for when the trespasses and treasons of Loki 
bogan to wound the moral sense of his worshippers, théy 
debased him from the ranks of the Ausir. 

Finally, a8 the human ideal becomes more exalted, the 
passions still assigned to tho gods are further purifiod by 
the exclusion of all movements of the soul that seem 
inconsistent with the majesty, the holinoss and the kind- 
ness, the justice and the love, from which they can no 
longer be conccived as departing. “I will not exe- 
cute tho decree of my wrath; I will not tun to destroy 
Ephraim, jor I am God and not man ; Tam the Ioly One 
in the midst of thee, and I will not come in wrath” 
(Hose& xi 9). In a word, man comes at last to ascribe 
to his deity only the two loftiest sentimonts of the human 
soul, justice and love, “God,” says Plutarch, “being 
perfectly good, lacks not any virlno; and least of all in 
what concorns justice and lovg,?2 Going still further, 
wo notico that tho former of these sentiments is subordi- 
nated to the latter, inasmuch as the divine punishmonts 
are conceived ds having for their object the improve- 
ment of the sinner, as when a father chastens his son ; 
until at last choson religious spirits learn to proclaim 
that “God is love,” not oxcluding from this torm tho 
idoa of justico, but realizing it {herein under its sublimost 
aspect, 

1 Bellerophon Fiag. xix, # 4, 2 Do defestu oraculorum, xxiv, 
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Identity of Hengeforth ‘tho bond between men and 
rmavé su gods no longer depends on the analogy of , 
their enjoyments or their passions, but on 
identity of aspiration and veciprocity of sympathies, 
which make the gods feel for what is endured by men. 
It is no longer through the duration of a single buman 
life only that Osiris, Vishnu, ‘Krishna, Buddha, or the 
Messiah, personally submits to the miseries of a life upon 
earth, in order to bring man happiness, justice and sal- 
vation; but everywheye and always, from the bosom of 
oclestial glory, he fecla the reaction of every injustice, 
of every fall, of every undisturbed misfortune. “ Since 
I received the great wound,” says Osiris, “I am wounded 
by every wound”? It is almost the very expression 
employed by Isaiah to desoribe tho sympathy of Yabiveh 
with the Israclites. “In all their affliction he was 
afflicted” (Is. Ixiii, 9), “Tho idea that all injustice, 
all cruelty to the poor, is inflicted on Yahvéh himself, 
penetrates the whole Iebrow literature; and amongst 
the Hindus, the Vishnu Purana, extending the limits of 
the divine sympathy yet further, proclaims that whoso- 
ever injures a living creatuve injures God, 

And zeciprocally the qualities and virtues thus ascribed 
to the superhuman beings do not fail to exert a truly 
moral attraction upon the faithful, “Is it possible,” 
asks Plato, “‘admiringly to investigate an object without 
striving to resemble it?” ? Thus Religion and Morals re- 
act one upon the other, the idea of duty purifying the con- 
ception of deity; and the latter, in its turn, fortifying 
the feeling of obligation, while fructifying it with love. 

1 Do Prossensd, Ltancien shonde etle.Christjanteme, p. 124, 
4 Republic, bk, vi, § 13. 
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Goda tttached 4 WE have seen that every nation begins 
to ie deat by admitting the real existence of the gods 
people, adored by its neighbours, The Israélites in 
the period of the Judges believed in the - ‘sovereignty of 
Chemosh over the people of Moab, just as muoh as in that 
of ‘Yahveh over the people. of Isracl;! and when the 
‘arnfies of Rome besiegéd a city, they began by offering 
sacrifices to the local deities, perhaps hoping to gain them ° 
over to their'side, or porhaps‘on the ‘principle that leads. 
savages to ‘appease the spirit of the tree which they aro 
about to fell, by offering it a sacrifice, , 
. Tt naturally follows that the sphore of action of the 
gods is always limited. cither to the territory’ ‘veparded 
as their patrimony or to thoepeople which Has accepted 
their suzerainty, If the country of Israel belonged to. the 
twelve tribes, it was because the god of Bethel had. pro- 
mised it to Abraham and Jacob (Gon. xiii. xxviii. XEXY). 
In another passage of the Bible, we find the Syrians 
believing. themselves safe against the Isvaclite invasion 


1 Jophthah’s onvoys said to the king of Ammon, “ Wilt not thou 
possess that which Chemosh ‘thy god giveth thee to possess? So 
whomeoover Yahveh our God hath dispossessed from before us, them 
will we possess” (Tugges xi, 24). 
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because, as thoy gaid; Yahveh is a. mountain god and 
his power does not extend to the plain (1 Kings xx, 23). 
Yot more, a change of country implies a chafge éf gods. 
‘When David is reproaching Saul with his exile, ie com- 
plains that his enemies have compelled him to quit “the 
heritage of Yahveh,” and have said to him, “Go, serve 
other gods” (1 Sam. xxvi. 19); and reciprocally when 
Ruth, the Moabitess, follows. her mother-inJaw to Beth- 
Iehem, she’-cries, Where thou goest, I will go and 
whore thon dwellest, T will dwell; thy people shall he 
my people, and thy God my: God” (Ruth i i, 16). The 
God of Israel is go closely connected with the soil, that 
when the Syrian general Naaman, healed of his leprosy. 
in the waters of Jordan, gratefully désires to raise an 
altar to Yahveh in his own country, he must carry, aivay 
‘a certain portion of the Israclitish’ soil, “as much ag the. 
load of two mules” (2 Kings v. 17). 
* On the other hand, in his own domain, Yahveh { is the 
lord of strangers ag well as the lord of the Israelite, 
. When the Assyrians have captured Samaria, caried: off 
the Israelites into , captivity,’ and replaced ‘thom. by. 
populations from beyond tho Euphrates, the latter. com- 
plain that they ave exposed to the wrath of Yahveh 
because tigey know’ not how to render him the homage he 
desires, alg they beg the king of Assyria to send theni 
WG former sacrificers to. teach them “the way 
od of the land” (2 Kings xvii, 27), But 
the Bible tellus that these same peoples algo retained 
the worship of{he gods they lad veneratéd in the land 
whence they had come. . In fact, however closely. the 
gods.of the peoples may be bound fo their own territories, 
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in the ond they must come to identify themsclves so 
closely with tho nations as lo accompany them wherever 
they take up thoir abode. Yahvoh himsolf was tho God 
of the Jows in Babylonia, even when the Captivity had 
come 10 an end, and the exile of the colonists had bocomo 
a voluntary,residence. In the’same way, Assur was at 
first simply the god of the city that bore his name. But 

when tho Assyrians transferred the seat of their empire 
to Nineveh, the god of their ancient capital still remained 

the supreme god of the nation. 
Another consequence of thig close con- 
Deities share 

the lotof neation between each people and its special 
; aes gods is, that tho latter share the fates of the 
an and even of the tribe or the province which 
originally fell to their lot, In pre-Assyrian times, 
Mesopotamia was divided into little states, cach of which 
. had its principal god drawn either from amongst the 
mombers of the local pantheon oy from the common 
divinities of Chaldoa, and the fortune of the god invari- 
ably followed thaf of tha state or dynasty which had 
adopted him as its protector. Thus we seo a temporary 
hogomony successively achieved by the lunar god Sin 
with tho city of Ur, by the sea-god Ha with Evidu, ‘the 
solar god,Samash with Larsa, Anu with Urukh, Mul-lil 
with Agadé, Merodach with Babylon, and (as we have 
just oalled to mind) Assur with Assyria, It was tho 
same in Egypt, where, a3 soon as the nomes were 
sunited irfto a state, atlempts were made to identify the 
respective gotls of the little local pantheons one with 
another, while choosing for tho supreme deity the chiof 
god of the dynasty in power or of the city which served as 
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ADS wapii— Osiris at Abydos, Ra at Heliopolis, Ptah 
at Memphis, Ammon at Thebes, Neith at §ais,-and so 
forth, 

* When a nation lost its independence, its gods did ‘4 : 
cease to exist, but passed into the service of the con~ 
querors and became subordinate to their deities. Thus 
the deities of the countries annexed by the Roman 
armies suvcessively swelled the ranks of the imperial 
pantheon, move or less disguised in Roman livery. The 
same thing took place in Peru, where the Incas collected 
in their great temple of the sun at Cuzco the images of 
the gods worshipped by all the various nations that they 
had absorbed into their empire. 

» Tho sumame Cader such a systerh, if a nation rose 
god ofthe towards supremacy over the known world, 
wees itg chief deities, and especially its supreme 

god, must necessarily approach to universal monarchy. 

Thus Jupiter came to extend his empire from the Irish 

Sea to the basin of the Ganges in the train of the 

Greek and Roman armies, Ory again, it might oqually 

well come to pass that, simply through the develop- 

mont of their own theology,* peoples were led to regard 
their supreme god as the master of all the gods. In 
fact, by dint of constantly: repeating that their ‘Own 
deity was the mightiest of the gods, they would come 
at last to believe that the latter were not only inferior 
to him in power and rank, but wero his mere vassals 
or subjects. This was the point of view at which 
the Judean people had arrived at the end of the period 
of the Monarchy. Finally, there is a third path which 
may léad to the political unity of the supesyhuman. world. 
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It is that of the ‘reciprocal assimilation of .the’ deities 
who form ,the several national: pantheons, Indeed, 
avo may wonder that this assimilation. did not more 
- easily and more often occur amongst peoples who adoréd 
-the same manifestations of nature; but we must remem~ 
ber that the nature-gods, when once conceived as puling’ 
from’ outside the phenomena from which they originally 
sprang, always acquired sufficiently distinctive features 
to give them separate individualities as well ag different 
- names, Thus it is only in synoretistic periods that any 
attempt is mado to, establish their identity; and even : 
thon it is its own gods’ that each nation. takes. as. the 
standards to which to refer the gods of the stranger.’ . 
 It- ig:the Phoenician deities that Philo of Byblos, 
ve-discovers. in thé gods of Greeces and reciprocally, it 
is now to Apollo and now to Kronos that the Greeks 
liken Melkarth, the divine king of Tyre, You’ aro 
‘acquainted with the process of assimilatione by which 
Herodotus attempted to draw the gods of Egypt into 
the classical pantheon. *Megasthenes applied the same 
method to the gods of India, and Céesar and Tacitus to 
those of Gaul and Germany, Zeus absorbed: not only a 
certain number of Thracian and Thessalian, deities, but, 
the “rulers of far. more important pantheons,’ such as 
the Lybién Ammon, the Egyptian Serapis, ‘and tho : 
Babylonian Bel Merodach ; while Herodotus even gives 
his name to the groat god ofthe Persians, ‘that same 
Ahura Mazda who was destined to survive the Lotd of 
Olympus by so many. centuries. 
Divine, Imagination did not sina itself to -the’. 
families cneeption of divine monarchies corxespond- 
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ing to all the independent states or diverse races on the 
. earth. » Within the limits of eich of these smaller-super- 
human societies, it erected groups on tho type-of the 
family, . We have already seen how man was brought 
by the necessities of language to attribute sox to every 
manifestation of nature, And therefore when these 
- manifestations were personified, they ‘naturally became’ 
‘male and female... After that, what could be, more 
simple or more consistent, when two phenomena united’ 
to prodiice ‘a third, whether by fusion or: by reaction, 
than to consider the pexsonification of this last ‘as the 
offspring of “its two factors, themsclyes regarded as 
’ husband and wife? By a similay deduction, phenomena 
‘which sprang from thé samo source, or wore supposed. 
to do so, or even had certain traits or prYoporties-in 
. Gommon, Were regarded, as brothors and sisters; as, for. 
- oxample, the sun and tho, moon, the two twilights, sleep’ 
and eathiand go on. 
The divine Prosontly those fomnily relations , of - tho. 
fatherhood. gods wero extended till they émbraced tho 
wholo creation, and especially mankind, Tho confusion 
between the..terms for creatiig and begotting, which 
still maintained itself in half-devoloped languages, must’ 
. have led to a spontaneous fusion of the ideas of creator — 
and father, Sometimes, as in Egypt and with the Incas, 
‘it was the reigning dynasty alone that laid claim to this 
exalted ‘affiliation, “TI oall upon thee,"O my father’ 
Amon!” exclaimed Rameses I, at tho battle of Kadshu. 
“My many soldiers haye abandoned me; none of my 
- horsemen hath looked: towards. mo; and ‘phe I called 
them,. none ‘hath listened: to. my voice. But I beliovo. 
P 
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that Anion is worth moro to me than 4 million.of soldiers, | 
than a*hundred thousand horsemen?) 

Tho analysis of the idontical name which the Hindus, 
Greoks, and Latins gave to their heavenly deity, Dyaush 
pita Zeb rantp=Jupiter, implics not only that the 
ancestors of the Indo-Europeans spoke the samo language: 
and worshipped‘ the same! god, but further’ that they 
addregged that god as a celestial father. “Be ‘unto us 
‘easy of access,” said the Vedic poct to Agni, “as a 
father to'his son.”2 Side by'side with Dyaush, “our 
father,” anothor hymn invokes, Prithivi, “the good 
mother,” and Agni, “our brother’® It’ is tho ‘same 
thought that tho Groek poet expresses when hé main- 
tains that ‘gods and men are sons of tho same mother.’ 
In ‘the West, this idea, no longer held ir oheok by the 
regime of caste, could not fail to stimulate more generous 
‘feclings and to provoke democratic inferences, The . 
divine paternity must culminate in the’ brotherhood 
of man, “Wilt thou not remomher over whom thou 
rules?” says Epictetus, addressing ‘a master on behalf 
of, his slaves, “that they aro thy relations, thy brethren 
by nature, the offspring of Zeus ?””5 

Amongst the Somites, the idea of the divine sabealte 
was at first kept in the background, hampered in its 

1 Te Pago Ronowlf, ZiBbort Lectures, 1879, p. 228, « 

® Rig-Veda, i. 1, 9, 

a Rig-Veda, vi, 61, 5, Prof, Max Miiller has shown that this idon 
presents itselfat every step in the Ltig-Veda: Sco Liibbert Lectures, 1878, 
pp. 222, 223, 

£ Pindar, Nemea, vi. 1, 2. 

& Avvion, BMeteti Didtribey, i, 18, 
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development by the very majesty of tho deity, ‘which 
could not brook the establishmoit, of any such ‘relation 
with the gods, But it is not altogothor absent, as wo 
may see from tho invocation of a Mesopotamian hymn 
to Istar:. “May thy heart be appeased as tho heart of 
a mother who bas borno children ;?4 and you are aware 
how it appeared amongst the Jows at tho beginning 
and end of the Captivity, in the prophecies of Joxomiah 
and-of the second Istiah; to become, with its corollary 
of the brothorhood of man, the cardinal doctrine of the 
religion taught by Jesus. 

Tho place of * The highest point of dovelopment that- 

metaphysical. “polytheism could reach is found:in the con- 


speculation 
in the deve: gention of a monarchy or divino Samily, 


Jopment af 

monotheism. ombracing all torvestrial beings, and oven 
the whole universe, Tho divine’monaxeh or fathor, how-' 
ever, might ‘still be no more than tho, first ationgat 
his peors, ox tho suprome god 1o becoms the Only 
God, hé must ris¢é above all boings, suporhuman ag woll. 
as, junmndi, ‘not only in his powWor, but in his vory naturo, 

The oonception of this new and higher naturo is the 
fruit of motaphysical speculation, Monothvism is hardly 
complete until man, haying conceived tho idea df a first 
cause, of oternity, of infinity, and of the absolute, makes 
them. the attributes of ono only being, the Boing par 
excellence, And these conceptions aro not formed all 
at once in the human mind; thoy are tho products of a 
slow mental evolution which acts upon nfdterials already 
in existence, furnishod by provious conceptions of the.. 
deity. 

1 Sayeo, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 38%." 
P2 
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Thus we see how tho monothcistio «evolution may 
have advancet along very differont lines to the same 
end, and may havo proceeded, in the majority of cases,- 
without any rupture with religious tradition, 

Metaphysical speculation early concerncd 
of the national itself with the th ie of the civilized peoples, 

Pantheon Tg way to the vecognition of the divine unity 
had beey paved almost everywhere by the identifica- 
tion of thé chief gods reprosenting the same phenomenon, 
or its diverse aspects. Thus the Egyptians found means 
of gradually drawing all their doities into the circle of the 
divine families already ostablished in triads on the model 
of the human family represented by father, mother, and 
son, We have seen how they gradually, assimilated the’ 
gods of the dead and those of the elements to the typo 
of the solar divinities; and the latter were in thoir turn 
identified with the sun, or rather with th’ soul of the 
sun, which remains one in all ifs manifestations, and 
which thus becomes tho universal soul of all the gods. In 
the Turin papyrus, this mystorious doity is made to gay, 
“T am the maker of heayen and“of the earth, .. »It is I 
who hayo givon to,all the géds the soul which is within 
them....I am Ohepera in the morning, Ra at noon, 
Tmu in the svening. ae 

. In fact, this is really a new being appearing behind 
tho ancient gods; but since this “hidden soul of the 


1 Lo Pago Ronbuf, [thbert Lectures, 1879, pp. 221, 222. Compare 
the Atharva Veda, xiii, 3,13: “In the evening Agni becomes. Varuha, 
“who becomes Mitra when he rises in the morning; when he has 
become Savitar, he traverses the fiimament; when ho has become 
Indva, he burns"the heavéns at tho zenith,” 
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Lotd of the Disco” equally manifests himself in all the 
chief deities, the name of any ono of them may be given, 
to him indifferently. ILence comes the Egyptian heno- 
theism, whigh alternately assimilates Ra, Osiris, Ptah, 
Ammon, and the rest, to tho supreme God. To accen- 
tuato this equivalence still hore, tho chicf deity of the 
place recoives the names of all the othor gods. On the 
royal tombs of Biban-cl-moluk, Ra is invoked, under 
scventy-five different names, and the Book of the Dead 
has a whole chapter made up of nothing but the names 
of Osiris! Or, again, the supréme soul recopives a name 
formed.by the union of all the appollations givon respec- 
tively to tho supreme gods of the differont cycles: Solar- 
Osiris, Ptah-Sokar-Osivis, are complex names which 
appear as early as in the anciont ompire; and lator .on 
we meot with Iorus-Chem, Chnum-Ra, Sebak-Ra, Amun- 
Ra, Amun-Ra-Tuim-Ifarmachis? And this was no mero 
juxtaposition of words or yorbal synorelism. Tho Egyp- 
tians were really conscious that tho gods thus drawn 
together weve in truth idontical ono with anothor. It 
is, so to speak, the mythic formula of this fusion which 
is given us in tho following words: “Osiris camo to 
Mendos; there he met the soul of Ra; thoy embraced 
and became as ono soul in tivo souls.” ® 

We must noto that in those identifications wo aro 
dirootly concerned with solar gods alone—that is to say, 
with the first porsons of the triads; but just as tho 


1 Le Page Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 1879, p. 87. 
-1Cf. 0, BP. Tilo, Ancdonnes religions del’ Ligypte, &0., Patis, 1882, 
p. 187 (History of the Hgyptian Religion, London, 1882, p. 223), 

§ Book of the Dead, chap, xvii, lines 42°43, 
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unity thus obtained especially représented the active 
principle of nature, symbolized by the solar rays, so, in’ 
liko manner, the goddesses, reduced in thely tum by an 
analogous process to a single type, casily passed into por- . 
sonifications of spaco, or of the matter upon which the . 
diyino activity worked to produce the world! At Den 
dera, Mathor is assimilated not only to Isis, but to Neith 
of Sais, to Saosis of: Heliopolis, to Bast of Bubastis, to 
Sothis OF Elephantine, and others? As to the gods 
whose nature or attributes or special local ciroumstances 
provonted thom from melting into the great solar deity, 
thoy teadily united with tho third person of the triad, 
the son of the diyine couple, the porsonification and the 
synthdsis of the phenomenal world begotten in. con- 
tinuous goneration, ; 

The time All that was now needed was one moro 
god of Feypt offort of abstraction, to pul above and behind 
this triad the boing in which it was rosumed and into 
which, so to speak, it molted. That higher unity was 
somotimos found in tho first porson of tho triad, regarded 
as roproducing itself by oternal genoration ; sometimes 
in a “spirit mére spivitual-than tho, gods; tho holy 
soul which clothes itself ah forms, but itself remains 
unknown.” § 

It. is this triune god, who, to omploy an expression 
of the Egyptian thoologians, perpotually “creates his 
own membors; which ave tho gods.”+ . The latter are 


1 Paul Piorret, Panthéon Egyptien, p. 27, 

2 Le Rage Renouf, Hibbert Leetures, 1879, pp. 87, 88. . 

8 Cf, Book of the Dead, xv: 46. < 
4 Maspero, Historre des yauptes del’ Orient, 4° ed,, Paris, 1886, p. 279, 
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tho universal aliment, “an immonse loaf in the middle 
of Which dwellé the Only Ono,” or “a divine socicty 
completing itsexf in a single hoart.”! Yot furthor, oach 
one of these apparently seqondary gods may become 
in its ‘tw a centre of omahation, giving birth to other 
gods by the genesis of triads, But whon all is said 
and done, they are never more than the names and 
aspects of the one only being. ‘Amon is an image,” 
says a hymn copied by Brugsch from, the walls” of Ti 
Khargeh, “Atmu is an image, Chopera is an image, R& 
is an image; he alone maketh himself in millions of 
" ways.’72 ° : , 

- Somitte An analogous movement of theological 

monotheism. goncentration took place amongst the wostorn, 
Semites. It was immensely facilitated by, tho habit, 
alvoady formed, of designating tho most important deities 
solely by their titlos; for whatever difficulty might be 
found in welding togethor divino roprosontatives or govor- 
noxs of tho heayen, tho sun, the thunderbolt, tho wind, 
and such like phonomena, or oven tho illustrious dead, or , 
more abstudctions of one kind or another, there could be 
little objection to identifyimg all the suporhuman beings 
known as the Mighty, the Strong, the King, tho Creator, 
the Bternal,—to say nothing of those Redoubtables, or 
Elohim, who, as M. Ronan obsorves, act in harmony 
as a single being and oven tike a singular yorb, The 
Phoenician states, or rathor the principal Phosnician citios, 
formod their triads; not by’ uniting three of the most 
poworful deities of the local pantheon, as in Mesopotamia, 

1 Paul Piowat, Panthéon Ligyption, p. x 
4 Le Page Ronoul, Libbert Lectuncs, 1879ep. 238, 
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but-by combining with the worship of the’ divino king, 
that of his cpnsort and of their child. As in’ Egypt, 
the fitst person of this triad was probably borrowed 
from the luminous personifications of the. air or the 
sun and represented the creative power, the rulér par 
excellence ; the second, perhaps originally a pexsonifica- 
tion of the carth or moon, represented nature properly 
so called, under her two-fold fruitful and murderous 
aspéct; the third seems to have been very much effaced, 
except where mythology interposed to give it distinctive 
‘features. For tho’ rest, the great goddess horself, the. 
“Mistress” (Baalith) or “Queen” (Milkath), was regarded 
less a8 the spouse than, as the visible manifostation, “the 
face,” and therefore tho zeflection of the supreme, god. 
Sometimes, indeed, like Tanith of Carthage or Asfarte 
of Cyprus, she succeeded. in throwitig her spouse into 
the backgroutid, but it was moro often she herself Who 
fell into the sccond rank, or even 1 disappeared in the rays 
of hor lord and-master, 

Ono cannot dispute the. anthropomorphio, dhisndoten of 
the deity as represented in the oldest traditions of the 
Bible.’ Yahveh moulds .man-like a potter; ho plants the 
garden of Eden and walks throtgh it in the cool ofthe 
evening liké a rich Mesopotamian, Adam hears: his 
footsteps, THe comes down from heayén to see the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel.. “He eats and drinks with: 
Abraham, and the latter.washes his fect. . He struggles 
vith Jacob and. allows himself to ‘bo overcome. At thé. 

‘mo of the Prophets he is no longer seen in pergon, 
Vhoso looks: on him must dio, “But he reveals himself in: 
no manifestations of light ard of the storm, Finally, he 
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rises above these natural phenomena, and ‘becomes a 
" voice speaking to the conscience of the righteous, 

.° Nowhere havo I found this developmout of the Hebre ow 

‘idea of divinity, ox, to speak more accurately, this ‘spizi- 


tualization of Yahveh, botter followed out and expounded. 


‘than in a memoir by: M, A. Sabatier, ‘Professor of the 


‘Faculty of Protestant Theology of Paris, on the “ Hebrew: 


Conception of the Spivit.”! Here we seo how the breath, 
"the “ruakh” of the Eternal, at-first simply {entifiod 
with the wind which makes the heaven serene” (Job 
- xxvi, 18) and “parchos the grass’ (Is. xl, 7), ‘becomes 
. the synonym. of ‘force in the moral as well as in the 
metaphysical sense, and finally. comes to represent tho 

_ abstraot, idea ‘of absolute force, “ ‘He who is.” 
Goda Hore wo havo a first form of monotheism, 
ara in. which tlio.god is regardejfl as external 
; to the universe, or at least as distinot from 


“matter. . Wo obséryo that’ this systom, genorally spoken , 
of as Deism, has especially prevailed amongst peoples: 


who, like tho Somites, rogard-forco as the essential attri-’ 


bute of the suporliuman. beings; and have rison to the 


7 conception of unity by developing thoir idoas of causality. 


On the contrary, pedples who, liko the Indo-Europenns, © 


seem to have beon moro struck by the identity of nature 
running, through their divine personifications, haye found 
the corner-stone of their monotheism in the idea of solf- 
existence ; and then, by a further extension, have trans- 
“formed it into a ‘pantheism in which the Creatdr.and the 
creation melli into a higher unity, - It is interesting to 


1 In the Yolume entitled Ld faculié do théologie protestanto deParis 
aM, Edouard Reuss, Pavis, 1879, pp. 5 sqq, a 
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follow this developinent- wherever-it has, passed through 
‘all its succosgive phases, if only to establish the uni- 
formity of the: process in every casa, 
God eveating, The conception ofa unique béing souolying 
Hie nnivense™ himself into fragments to create the universe 
aubstance. ig found in rudimentary form amongst peoples 
‘still in a state of barbarism.’ Tho Chinese traditions 
speak’ of a certain “Panku who produced the wind by, 
his breath, made day by opening his eyes, and thunder 
by lifting up -his- voice, : His right eye ‘besame ‘the 
sun, his left eyo tho moon, his blood gave’ birth . to 
the rivers, his flosh to the soil, his looks to the stars, 
the hairs of his body to the txde8, his bones to the 
metals, his marrow ‘to. the pearls and diamonds, and 
finally—by an analogy scarcely flattering to our tape— 
the parasites ‘upon him became men! ‘The study of 
tho Edda reveals an analogous conception, that of the 
giant Ymir, -whoso body and blood respectively produced, 
the carth’ and the ocean, Whilst. his head formed the 
‘vault of heayen and. his brain the ‘clouds? The Vedas 
likewiso ‘tell us ofa primordial being; Purusha, avhose 
body, according to some stories, sorved the gods for the 
creation of tho universe, but: who, according, to’ others; 
doubled himself into thale and female to engender, the 
cosmic 288" Thus, again, the Chaldean traditions spoak 


TA, Réyilo, La Religi iyion’ Chinoise, Panis, 1889, pp. 38, 89, 

2 The Jour ney af Gylfe, viti, In Snorro Sturleson’s Hada, 

9 “Monitor Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 24, In the Marianne 
Islands they believe in .a- primordial being, Pontan, who charged his 
sisters, when ho died, to form the heaven and the earth out of his chest 
‘and shoulders, the sun and tho moon.out of his-oyes, and tho rainbow 
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‘of ‘the monstrotig, Tiamat, the personification of Chaos, 
whom Bel cat into halyes:to make hoayey and earth ; 
‘though, according to another version, it was Bel who cut. 
off his own head to cveate.gods arid men with his blood. 
-. Jinally, the idea rose that the being who had thus 
sovered himself into fragments still survived, or rather 
that hig disintegration was but apparent and ‘did not 
affect, his substantial unity.. This thought is found, alike, 
in. the Vedio: song’ chanted’ in honour of Varun, and i in 
‘the Egyptian hymn graven on the walls of El Khargeh, 
‘in terms identical with those of. the Oxphic poet of Greece, ” 
who ories, ‘Zous yas, the first, Zeus is the last... . 
*Zous is the centre. Iti is by Zous that all ‘things wore 
made, Zeus. is: the ‘male, Zeus is tho oterhal fomalo. . 
Lous i is the sun and the moon, For all these things lie 
inthe gréat body of Zeus”? .” “Thou art youth and 
age,” said tho seribo-of E] Khargeh in his turn. “Thou 
art heaven, thou.art earth; thou art fire, thou art water, , 
thou art aix, and spiieteree ig in tho midst of ‘them.’ 
“ Purusha,” the Vedic poot exclaims, “is in truth the 
tniverse, .-He is what is,-what, has been, and: what 
shall: bo;”4 and a hymn of the Atharya Veda keeps 
eqtially close to ‘the same idea in this dosoription of 
‘Varuna : “Tho two seas aro the belly of Varuna, and 
even in thig Little pool of water he reposes.’”5 . 
oul of his eyobrows. —Do Proyoinet, Fauege autour du monde, Vol, ti, 
“Paris, 1829, p. 881,. 

2 Lenormant, Origines do histoire Pais, “1880, vol. i, p. 507 
(Beginnings of History, London, p, 500). 

2 J, Darmastetor, Hssais orientawe, -p. 195, 

‘8 ‘Lo Pago Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 1879, p, 282, 

4  Rig- Veda, x. 90, 2, © Atharva Ved, ive 16, 3, 
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‘Avo we to conclude that the religions.whose theologies: 
these old dopuments reveal; developed on purely mate- 
rialistic lines, as has been affirmed? To do. so would’ 
be to forgot, at the. very outset, that, at the period ‘of 
Which wo are speaking, no one dreamt, as yet, of a body, 
even the body of the universe, without a soul to move 
and to guide it, ; : 
© Godasthe Lis this soul of the Hon: “more spixitual 
* soul of the, thar the gods,” as the Ngyptians had it, that 

asi aes becomes the true God. It xemaing to. see 
under what form it is conceived, It would bo difficult 
to. give it the character of the double, although Plato, 
consistently enough, represents it as an archetype of the 
universe, pré-existiig in the divine spirit. In general 
it would ‘be regarded rather as a subtle’ clement. pene- 
trating‘all things, like heat or other. 

“Spiritus intus alit, totamquo infusa por artus 
Mens agitat molom, of magno so eorpore miscot,”? 

Thus the Stoics pictured it sometimes ‘as a subtle 
fire animating’ all portions of the world, sometimog, as 
athor, somotimes as lifo-par excellence, even deriving’ the 
name of Zous ‘from the ‘verb jv. Tho school of Ionia 
sought the. same principle. sometimes in water with 
Thales, sometimes in air with Anaximander; ‘while, the 
Pythagor cans found a suprome intelligence (vot) af’ the 
origin of things. 

Thus ‘conceived, the soul of- tha world may remain 
impersonal. But most of these systems had a religious. 
as well as a philosophical side; and there theix “first 
principle,” confounding itself with Zeus,. recovered ‘the 

+ Ain, vi. 726, 727, 
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attributes of personality, reason, consciousness, pity, 
love. 0, Thou, whosoever thou art; diffigult to know, 
Zous, or necessity of nature, or spirit of man, Thee I 
involie,’ who treading tho secret path tlisposest mortal 
affaine in accordance with justice 1”1 Pythagoras, in his 
philosophical teaching, might indeed represent the uni-. 
versa as developing out of the linked progression of num- 
hors, starting from unity; ;-but this unity, the primordial 
monad, was no other than Zeus Soter, placed at the centre 
of the sphere; dnd the first derived numbers were the . 
equivalents of the great gods of the Hellenic pantheon. 
‘Tlie Stoics, on their side, though likening their ‘reason 
of things” to the ether, pervading nature, nono, the less 
,orectad it into a real dnd living god, endowed with all 
“moral qualities, whether Hey, called it by tho namo of 
Zeus ox-not. 

In India, evon before tho Vedio epooh, light was: 
vogarded as tho essential and general attribute of the chiof 
deities, as their vory namo devas indicates, It was but 
a stop” to make. light the- common soul of the divine 
beings, and .thevefore -the deity par excellence, of which" 
tho other gods merely ropresonted the diverse” nemos ‘and. 
aspects. - “Oh, Agni,” says a hymn, “thou art born 
Varuna, thou becomest Mitra when kindled; all the 
gods are in thee,”? . “They havo styled hin’? says 
another hymn, Indra, Mitva, Varuna, Agni, for the 
poets give many names to the one,” 

. Presently this identification was carried still further. 
"Secing that fire is met, under some forin or another, 

“1 uripides, Troctes, 885-888, 
2 Rig-Veda, v. 8.1, ; 8 Peig-Veda, di. 164, 46, 
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throu ghout nature, it was regarded as the elementoommon 
to gods and-men, to beings and to things, the principle 
that reveals itself in light, heat, movement, conscionce ; 
and consequently the universal matorial, or rathor the 
universal soul, The idea of fire or of light itself finally 
appeared too concrete, too material, to give form to tho 
idea of this subtle principle, “I am incomprehonsible 
in form,” says Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita, “more 
subtle than the subtlest atoms;.... I am the light in 
sun and moon, far, far beyond the darkness; I am the 
brilliancy in flame, the radiance in all that’s radiant ;.... 
the sound in other, fragranco in tht earth; the seed etor- 
nal of oxisting things, the life in all;....I dwell as 
Wisdom in tho heart of all; I am ‘the Goodness of the. 
good; Tam the Beginning, Middle, End; eternal Time, 
the Birth, the Death of all.”’+ 

‘Something less concrete, or at Least less material; than 
the fire or the light shust be sought to sorve as tho form, 
or rather the symbol, of this spiritual principle ; and it is 
found in tho breath, tho prana or,aéman, which also game 
to symbolize the human soul. Tho wéman, that is to say, 
the being that each one felt-within ‘himself, thus became 
an emanation of the Paratman, the supreme Soul, the 
Unique without a second, who alone exists in himself, 
Agni yields the first place in religion to Prajapati, the 
Lord of oreation ; to Brahmanaspati, the Lord of prayor ; 
to Vigvakarman, tlic uniyorsal artificor, and other abstract 
denominations which better lend themselves to a more, 
spiritual conception of tho deity? 

2 Monior Williams, Indéan Wisdom, pp. 144, 145, 

2A, Barth, Religions le V Inds, p. 21; Eng, trans., pp. 29, 80, 
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The unique Ags yet, however, we have not got: boyond 
Being, with- the anima mundé which dircots,the universe, 
out a second. 
as life and intelligence animate and inspire 
individual beings; and this point of view still implics 
a certain opposition botween God and the world. But 
neither India -nor Greeco could stop half-way in the 
pantheistic reconstruction. ‘Religious India, or, to speak 
more accurately, the Brahmanism which gave ever freer 
‘admission to the Vedantic idealism, ended by“inforring 
tho non-oxistence of the sensible world, which it regarded 
ag a pure illusion, the work of the deceiving Maya; an 
internal. thought of the absolute Boing, dreaming in and 
through his successivo creations, As to ‘tho nature of 
this Being it can only be defined, say the’ Upanishads, 
by means of negatives. Of anything which confds undor 
the range of our sonses and can bo dofinod, we ‘may 
say that God is not that. ‘We cannot oven affirm that, 
he oxists, because that is to limit him by ascribing to 
him the attribute of oxistenee ; at tho very most we can 


4 "The “Zgyption hymns might declare that tho supremo god was 
the unique boing without second, “tlie immanent and abiding ih al 
things” (Hymn of EL Khargoh) ; fut all the samo he appears to have 
beon limited by matter, and in that resysct Gnosticiam may be briefly * 
doscribed as tho"heir of tho old Egyptian religion no less than of neo- 
Platonism, |‘ Admitting the eternity of an essentially inert mattor,” 
says M. Grébaut (I[ymn to Ammon Ra, p, vi), “ this religion’ inferred, 

‘from the organization of this matter, the existence of a hiddon being, 

the prop of universal order; the eternal principle of the tiuth, which 
was that ordor zealized ; intelligent, good, almighty; adoied in the 
sun, the visible insteumont which ho uses in creating and maintaining 
‘life, and so imparting truth in spite of all evil principles or Typhonic 
powers,” i 
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only say that in Him existenco ond non-existence ure 
combined. , 

. In the same way amongst tho.Greoks, the ee 
goreans and neo-Platonisis, by dint of logically develop- 
ing’ thoir respective , principles, finally met in a: pure 
Pantheism. Plato had taught: that God created the 
world aftor an’ ideal type, which existed in his reason 
from all cternity, as the plan of a ‘city exists, before its 
foundation, in tho mind of an architect. Tho world was’ 
formed after an invisible model conceived by’reason and 
intelligenco, . Secing that all visible things’ wove tossed. 
about in a confused and disordered movement, -the 
Creator drew them from the bosom of disorder: and 
subjected them to order, ‘thinking the latter far pro- 
ferablo,’”t 

This -idoal plan, ‘to which Plato ascribed an n objéotive 
existence, included the archetypes of all things ; and 
these archetypes realized thomselvos, so to. speak, by- 
ponstvating ond. fashioning matter, into. which they, 
introduded a spark of real’boing, . ‘Ideas are. as it were. 
the modals of nature. Things become like them, and 
wo their copies, ‘The -partieipation’ of things in ideas 
sonsists in their resembling them.’’?. The God thus éon-* 
seived is’ still an active being, who thinks, wills, ‘and 
lives, although he does | nay aiseelly intervene in’ the: 
worl. of creation. 

But tho neo-Platonists of Aloxandrin selagaial the 
leity, more and more completely into «sphere wholly 
veyond doneéption, and, under pretext of removing his 

1" Timaua, § 10, i. oe Pirmenides, § 13, 
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limitations, deprived: him of the last attributes whioh 
Svould justify worship.! Proclus, like Plotinus, declared 
that it was still possible to unite oneself to the deity, 
withdrawing oneself from the restrictions of the pheno- 
“ménal world, by dint. of renunciation and ecstasy, But 
their latest successors declared. that their God was as 
" inaccessible as he was unknowable. It seems as though 
agnosticism were to be the logical conclusion and inevi- 
‘table consequence of the whole ancient philosophy. 
We may: note that in China, too, where the official 
religion re-organized by Confucius hardly rose above 
the conception of a divind monarchy, imitated from the 
‘Chinese empire, the philosophical sect of Taoists seems. 
to have risen at a single bound to the height of mota- — 
physical Pantheism. ‘Tho Tao, that is to ‘say the prin- 
ciple or source of all things, is represontod by Lao-tszo 
as ovading all definition, and oven all comprehension. 
“You look upon the Tao and you see it not, it has-no 
colour ; you listen and you hoar it not, it has no yoico; 
you, ‘would handle it and you touch it not, it has ‘no 
body’? “The Tao which ‘can’ bé expressed is not 
the eternal Tao.” Might ono not suppose one was lis- 


2 Philo says: Ho is incomprehensible: not oven the whole uni 
verse, much less the human mind, can contain tho conception of him: 
“wo know dat ho is, wo cannot know what he is: wo may seo. tho 
munifestations of him in his. works, but if wero monstrous folly to go 
behind his, works apd i inquire into his essence, Ho is henco unnamed; 
for names are the symbols of created things, whorens his only attribute 
is to.bo." See Edwin Hatch, Wébbert Lectures, 1888, p. 246, . | 
2 Tao-te-King, chap. xiv, (translated by Stanislas Julion, Lo lure de 
. la vote ot do la vertu, Paris, 1842), 
8 Tbid. chap. i—Tho “Tao that can bo named, ” which Lao. tszor 
calls.‘ tha mothor which ‘produces: all Doings,” iggy according to ¢ 
Q 
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tening to the Upanishads, as they declare, God “unknown 
to thoso who profess to know him, known only to thos8 
who profess not to know him”? 

Amongst tho Persians, Ahura-Mazda, oxaltod as his 
position is, remains moro or less limited by the temporary 
existonce of Ahriman, and'this opposition is too marked 
to allow of his absorbing his opponent into himself. 
In the end, however, tho two camo to ba regarded - 
as offspring or hypostases of “Time without limit,” 
Zervanem Akavanem, Tho germ of this conception is 
already found in tho Avesta, where {¢ {imo without limit” 
is distinguished from tho “tite of long rule.” In the 
Minokhired, timo without limit is assimilated Lo destiny, by 
which all things take place. Vinally, under the Sassanides, 
Zervanom Akaranem becomes the Supreme Unity.? 

The aacnt , But, in the monotheistic evolution which 

gods before we have just witnessod, what becomes of 
the Only Got. the ancient gods of polytheism? Were 
thoy not ‘destined to vanish with tho conception of the 
only God, into which all the individual forces of nature 
had in some sense molted ? j 

I would point out, in the first placo, that if the idea 
of an only God can be rogonciled with the roal existence 


M. Ch. de Harloz, the indeterminate Tao made active by thé appear- 
anco of desire, 

1“ TIo is traly known to him who conesives him not; he ie unknown 
to him who conecives him: ho is incompichensible to those who com- 
prehond ; ho is comprehended by those who comprohond him not,”— 
Kena Upanishad, i, 2. 8, after do Uarlez; cf Max Muller, Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. i, The Upanishads, p, 149. 

2 J, Darmestetor, Ormazd and Ahriman, Paris, 1877, pt. ili, chap. i. 

* pp, 316 sqq, 
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of terrestrial beings, there is no reason why, it should 
not harmonize - equally woll with the belief in inter- 
mediate beings, superior to human nattre, but taking 
part in the affairs of this world. Tho monotheistic 
transformation of almost all tho historical religions seems, 
in this matter, merely to have brought upon the ancient 
deities a fate analogous to that which the polytheistio 
transformation of nature-worship brought upon the 
secondary spirits, when it threw them into a subordinate 
yank as agents, servants, messengers, and ministers of 
the chief gods. Thus the establishment of monotheism 
has not generally constituted so sharp and radical a 
revolution as one might have supposed, especially where 
it has remained tho privilege of tho enlightened few, 
Even Buddhism, though it could dispense with any 
deity at all, did ot attack tho existonco of the ancient 
Vodic gods; it was content to represent them as beings’ 
who had raised themselves by their morits above the 
levol of humanity in the scale of transmigration—some- 
thing like those “planotary brothors of man” whom a 
contomporary of our own (who certainly cannot bo sus- 
pooted of any tenderness for roligious dreamings), the. 
author of Lhe Lrreligion of the Future, M. Guyau, ima- 
gines may, somowhero in tho universo, ropresent a higher 
product of the univorsal cyolution! Islam preserves 
the angols and. ihe djinns of previous belicls, to say 
nothing of the almost superhuman position which it 
assigns to its foundor, Post-exilian Judaism is, no 
doubt, reputed tho monotheistic religion par excellence. 
Nevertheloss, it surrounds Yahyeh with angels ond 
1 Lvreligion de Paveni, Paris, 1887 1p 446. 
a2 
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archangels, powers, dominations, and thrones, which 
veplace, at a highor degree of abstraction, the Bené 
Elohim of a former time, and play a part analogous ‘to 
that ‘of the demons i in the Grock philosophy of the latest 


period, 
Hiypostnace In the worships which I havo’ just men- 


ceases tioned, it may be maintained that the reten- 
‘ - tion of the anciont divinities was a concession: 
to popular traditions; and that theso divinitios, though 
rotained in the jelirion’ system, wore only thovo -ag 
sutvivals But, at any rato, this will not apply to 
the monotheism that takes a panthoistio tun, Hore, 
in. fact, the existence of superhuman beings, inter 
mediate between’ the absolute God and the visible 
world, becomes necessary to explain the passage from 
the infinite to the finite, from the noumenal to the 
phonomenal world, Not only was this passago incom- 
prohensible in itself; but ‘the orection of tho doity into 
tho Absolute must havo had tho offoot of breaking all 
his direct ties with man, end thus putting an ond to the 
yory possibility of the relations which constitute worship,’ 
No vo-establish thom, thoro was nothing for it but to 
throw across tho abyss a ohain of superhuman powers 
bordering on the one side upon supreme -perfection, and 
‘on the other upon the sensible world. Now tho ancient 
gods, already arranged by polythcism in a hierarchy, 
wero naturally marked out for this offico of hypostases 
and of domiurges, 

1 According to strict Islamiie doctrine Allah‘ alone should bo 
addreased in prayer or invocation, for except him nothing and ‘no 


one “can help or hurt,’—Ignaco Goldziher, Le culéo des saints ches 
les Musuimans, in tho Revue ide P Histotre des Religions, vol, ii. p. 262, 
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Thus. in latest period of tho. classical paganism the 
neo-Platonist doctrine of emanation established a whole’ 
chain of: intermediary beings between, God and man, 
growing in-perfection as they approached. the Supreme 
Being and as they freed themselves from ‘every mato-" 
viol bond; and again the demonology. of Plutarch and 
Poxphyry filled the world with demons arranged in a 
hievarchy, with the ancient gods of paganism at their 
head; and the combination of these two «conceptions 
inspired a last effort to bring paganism into harmony 
with the philosophical and universalistic. tendencies af 
the time, - ; , 

It should be remarked that, almost everywhere, as tho 
suprome God became more powerful and majestic, the 
popular conscionce had spontaneously fixed upon some 
other divine povsonage noaror to its own sentiments, 
aspirations, or oven passions, to fulfil’tho function of 
interceder, or rather mediator, betwoon man and the 
Sovoreign of the skies. This mission had already. been 
exercised, in a subordinate dogroo by all the super- 
human beings, fromthe genii of the hearth to tho souls. 
of the deceased; and now-it genorally, but not necossarily, 
fell to a ‘personification of the sun; perhaps because 
mythology had almost wniversally mado him the-mythioal, 
‘hero of quasi-human adventures, tho ideal typo of man 
exposed, to tho extromo vicissitudes of fortune, moro 
accessible than the other deitios to sentiments of sym- 
pathy and pity, Passing alternately between death and 
life, ho ‘had necessarily become tho pledge, and to a 
cortain extent the dispenser, ‘of immortality. Finally, 
he was a divinity essentially 3 yisible—deus certus, as 
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Aurolian calls him—moro rogular in his ways than fire 
or the wind, mgre personal than the heaven, moro ‘active 
than the moon, more bonoficent than tho thunderbolt. 
Did he not {wll his function of modiator by tracing tho 
road that leads between heaven and carth? We need 
not be surprised, then, that as tho chief gods of the 
great pantheons withdrow behind tho veil of metaphysical 
speculation, wo noto a romarkablo revival by which gods 
hitherlo rogarded as socondary mount to the first place 
in adoration and worship. It was so with Merodach in 
Mesopotamia, Vishnu in India, Telios and Mithra in 
the Roman ompire, And if wo hayo not a parallel 
phenomenon to note in Egypt, it is becauso there tho 
absolute God was in somo sense drawn directly from the 
solar porsonality. Osiris or Ammon became the Unique 
Boing “ more mystorious than the gods,” without ceasing 
to bo tho deity tvho ios cach day 10 be born again, who 
fights with tho darknoss, and who judgos the dead. 
fivon in tho roligion of Isracl wo find that, in pro- 
portion as Yahvoh actually becomos “he who is,” ho 
deputes to his angels all tho intorventions that appear 
incompatiblo with his growing majesty. It is the angel 
. of Yahveh who xovoals himself in the form of flame, 
«who consumes tho flesh of tho sacrifice, who struggles 
with Jacob, who reveals himself to Mosos, and so on. | 
Lator on, this rdle is takon by abstractions, such ag tho 
Word, tho Voico, the Namo, tho Glory, tho Wisdom, tho 
Breath of Yahveh, considered objectively, and, in a way, 
detachod. from God himsolf; In the 8ih chapter of 
Provorbs, Wisdom, that is to say the intelligonce of 
God, who conceives the world, is alveady almogt per- 
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sonified. She is reprosented as existing side by side 
with God, sho is called his “foster-child,? and she 
“yojoiced beforo him at all times,”1 ‘I alone,” says 
the same Wisdom, as ropresented in a later worl, “have 
fixed tho limits of the heaven and hollowed the depths 
of the sea; I have ostablished my dominion over every 
portion of the earth and ovet all the nations”? In 
the same way the Word—perhaps the only human power 
which can apparently create and not only fashion, since it 
_can make the image of a thing arise solely by naming it— 
appears as early as in Isaiah in tho charactor of messenger, 
or agent, despatched by the Eternal to,exccute his ordors, 
a veritablo angol, like Ossa (Fame), the messenger of 
Zeus.2 Whon Yahveh was so far exalted above tho 
universe as to be incomprehensible in his essonco—an 
idea alrondy formulated by tho author of Leclesiasticus 
(xliii, 27-—33)—or, indeed, as soon as he was conocived 
as too pure to come into direst contact with matter, all 
active and orontive power is lodgod in his abstract intor- 
mediaxies. ‘Thus tho Iollonizod Jows of Alexandria, 
such as Aristobulus, and above all Philo, had no diff- 
culty in concentrating thoso intermediarics into a kind 
of hypostasis, which, under the Greek namo of Logos, 
bore a singular resomblance to the anima mundi of the 
Stolos, and tho intelligible world of Platonism. 

Amongst tho Ifindus, the Brahmans took care to 
retain the principal popular deitics in their religious 
system, whilo placing at their head the three great 
gods of the post-Vodie epoch, Brahma, Vishnu, and 

1 Proverbs vii. 80, , 2 Hoclestasticus xxiv. 6, 6, 
§ Thad, ii. 98, 94, 
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Civa, thomsolyes vogarded as hypostases gf a neuter and 
imporsonal Brahma. Thus—inspircd doubtless by the 
necossitios of worship—sido by sido with tho motaphysical 
idealism which rogarded tho univorso as a product of 
univorsal illusion, they taught a Isind of exotoric theology 
‘which allowed somo objective reality to tho world of 
men and of gods. The impersonal Brahma was thought 
to evolve the univorso from his own substance, liko a 
spider spinning its web out of its own ontrails, and to 
ro-absorb it in an ondless sorios of ovolutions and dis- 
solutions.! 

Religions Wo.must not forgot.that tho first corollary 

synerelam. of q ivuly panthoistio religion is not so much 
toloration of all forms of worship, as a tondency to 
ombraco thom all in a singlo syncrotistic system, The 
ono God is tho samé for all. What, thon, doos tho namo 
thoy givo him matter? As for tho socondary doitios, 
‘avo thoy not all aliko oquivalont and interchangeablo 
hypostases of the Doity ? ‘ Ilo who adores thom all still 
fails, in tho sum of tho phasos thoy roprosont, to grasp the ,, 
divino unity refloctod in tho infinity of boings and things. 
Wo havo already scon how, in Egypt, tho gods wore 
rogardod somotimos as tho mombors, somotimes as tho 
varying namos, of tho ono Boing; and how tho concep- 
‘fion of the ono Being still loft tho existence of tho 
gods unchallenged alike in popular worship and in thoo- 
logical spooulation. Amongst tho Ilindus, the system 
-of incarnations or avatars (litorally, descents) provided a 
moans of absorbing into Brahmanism tho local deitios 
that might othorwiso have chécked tho worship of tho 

1 Barth, Zcligtons of India, p. 47. 
i 4 
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Devas. Buddha himself thus became an incarnation of 
Vishnu. “ ; 

‘Tho classical paganism owed its last poriod of vigour 

to the growing conviction that tho gods of all the peoples 
were equivalent, or rather that they wore connectod with 
the samo doified forcos and wore a part of the same divine 
order. Eivery one has heard of the chapel in which 
Alexander Severus placed Jesus, Abraham, Orpheus, aiid 
Alexander the Great, side by ‘side with Apollonius of 
Tyana, The same emperor, whose -reign, ” mari * the 
culmination of religious toleration in Rome, took part 
indifferently in the worship of Jupiter, Mithra, Serapis, 
and Baal, Hoe is even said to have contomplated the 
crection of a tomple to Christ, And he certainly con- 
firmed the Christians in the possession of a church. in 
tho Transtiborino district which had once been public 
property, and which was claimed by the publio antho- 
ritics, * 

M. Jean Reévillo, in his Lsloire de la Religion’ & Rome 
sous les Sévdres—which might equally well bo cntitled, 
“Tfow Paganism mot its Hnd—has shown with groat 
cloarness and judgment that this synorotistio tondondy 
resulted at once in prolonging tho existonce and in, 
facilitating tho fall of tho ancient beliefs; for it united: 
all the worships of tho time, in a kind of vaguo, sole 
“monotheism? The gods of tho old national panthcons 


1 Convorsoly, tho,Jopanose Buddhists taught that the gods of Shin- 
toism wore manifestations of tho Buddha,—Religious nes of the 
World, p. 90, 7 

2 Lu Religion d& Rome sous les Stvdres, Pavis, 1886, Sint a 
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were too deeply compromised by particularism, and by 
their own mythological past to lend thomsclves to the 
now part thoy ‘vero now called upon to play, On tho 
othor hand, tho abstractions of the thoosophical sshools—- 
Renson, Wisdom, oven tho Word—lacked tho vivid and 
anthropomorphic characteristics necded to secure ‘them 
the homago and sympathy of tho masses. But when, in 
the bosom of Alexandrine theology, tho hypastasis of 
the Logos hecamo flesh in tho porson of J esus, who was: 
already the centro of a moral doctrine answering to the 
aspirations of tho age, thon, indood, a religion was born 
+ dostined 10 conquor all its rivals, and to preside for more 
than fiftoon conturios ovor tho dostinios of Wostoxm civi- 
lization. 
Tho Ohrtation ‘Tho question, has often been discussed, 
theodicy.- hothor the riso of Christianity hastened 
the fall of tho ancient world, and whether it must be 
held yoaponsiblo for the long intelloctual night of the 
Middle Agos, Tho truth is, that tho anciont civilization 
was ixrovocably doomed, and that Christianity itsolf 
was involyod in tho declino which followed tho fall 
of anciont paganism, It is not my -prosont purpose 
to Waco tho history of. Christion thoology during the 
conturies “which followed, You know how it’ oscil- 
Tatod botwoon a monothoism, in which tho porsons of 
the Trinity approximated to simple hypostases of the 
Deity, and veritable Trithoism, which accentuated tho 
_ distinction of the threo porsons to the’ projudice of tho 
divino unity. Tho reconciliation of these two oxtremo 
torms remained impossible: it was a mystory which the 
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belicver must admit without professing to explain it; 
such was the deoreo of the Church, raised in its capacity 
of living interpreter of the Deity above the very Sorip- 
tures themselves, 

No doubt the conception of God, or rather Theology, 
gave rise to innumerable speculations in the Middle 
Ages. But these speculations were bound down to the 
bed of Procrustes provided by an orthodoxy that was 
often itself a mere mechanical compromise befween con- 
tradiolory opinions. Nominalists and realists, rational- 
ists and mystics, were successively condemned as goon 
as they attempted to draw out the logical consequences 
of their respective principles. We have nothing but 
respect for the labours of such thinkers as Scotus Erigena, 
Abelard, St. Bernard, Roger Bacon, David of Dinant, 
Albertus Maghus, and Thomas Aquinas, who kept the 
light of philosophic culture burning duxing those dark 
days, But whatever services some of these scholars 
may haye rendered in elaborating logical ‘and philo- 
sophical method, and whatovor influonce some may still 
retain in orthodox circles, the labours of Scholasticism, 
can hardly be regarded as having made any more sub- 
stantial contributions to the advancement of the religious 
problem than are due to the intermittent and often 
irregular explosions of the heresies which were one’ 
after dnother drowned in blood. . 

The Roformation re-opened a gate to the spirit of free, 
inquiry, and thereupon philosophical criticism, to which 
the Renaissance had given a new life and vigour, straight- 
way applied to tho dogmas of Christianity the methods 
it has long ago directed against the theodicy of Greek 
paganism, 
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Godidenti.  L40 idea of God was thus,roduced to tho 
fled with the conception of Unity, freod from mythical 
absolute unity 

by inodern functions, roleasod from -tho- limitations of 

pslowopy: anthropomorphism, stripped of eyory altri- 
bute common: to human nature, till Gorman idealism, 
tronding in the stops of Spinoza, reduced it once more to 
the conception of sole and absolute Being. Tven intel- 
ligonce, justico, and love, have once moro boen challonged 
as attributes of tho Deity, becanso they imply the notion 
of a porsonal and thoroforo a limited being. * Tho pessi- 
mist philosophors allow at most a kind of unconscious 
will to tho Doity; tho Evolutionists reduco, or, if you 
will, expand: it into “an Infinite and Etornal Energy, 
from which all things proceed.”! In a word, wo find 
ourselves returning from every sido to tho Tnaccessible 
of tho latest neo-Platonists. 

“In truth, it 18 not thé existence of God that moilorn 
philosophy and soionco challonge. Ox, if criticism has 
attompted any such iask, it has only beon as a philo- 
sophio oxorciso, Systoms may, if thoy choose, forbid. 
aus to think about such questions, but whonover wo do 
think about thom—and will not that bo always ?——1wo 
shall find this idoa‘of God embedded in our constiousness 
8 tho very foundation of-all relotivo existence, What. 
science really has prosorjbed is a belief in sons, avatars, 
+ modiators—in a word, “secondary gods;” and this it is 
which complicates with a new sats evory attempt 
at religious reconstruction. 

We have just seen how tho saiduat philosophy, by the 
expedient of hypostasos and divino emanations, found 


1 Tlorbert Spencer, “eclosiusticul Institutions, p, 843, 
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moans, not only. of giving the deitios formerly worshipped 
a place in a rational systom, but even Sronting fresh, 
deitios when it suppressed the old onos.* But nov, if 
there is.one axiom which has sunk dcepor than another 
into our minds, it is that all, phenomena avo ruled by 
lnws, and that outside the contingent world thus orga- 
nized there is room for naught save the Qno Absolute 
Boing from whom all things proceed. 

Gods and domons have disappeared, to return no 
more, Or, if their equivalents exist anywhere in the 
universe, here on our planet at least we must perforce 
admit that they have no powor of making themselves 
felt ox known; and wo ave mére and more tompted to 
make Ciccro’s words our own: ‘Think not that any 
such thing can happon as wo ofton sco-in plays, that 
some god, coming down. from heayen, should join the 
assemblies of men, hold intercourso on ¢he carth, and 
eonverso with mortals,” z 

If any intormediaries between man and God, as now 
eoncoived, oxist, thoy ean only bo our own fucullies, 
stich as Reason, or Conscicnce, or such abstractions as 
Moral Order, tho Law of, Progress, Humanity, ,and so 
folth, ‘But these are ontitios with no personal and 

_ fliserete oxistence; thoy can only take shapo by, becom- 
ing atiibutes of something or of some one, ‘This is 
why Unitorians, and the Rattonalistic communities “of 
modern Christondom, in general, have como to reverence 
the Ideal in that man who scoms in their oyos most 
nearly to approach it, oven if not to realize it in all 
its plenitude, And so, tdo, tho Posilivisis, in pro- 


* 1 Oralio de haruspicum responsis, cap. xxviii, 
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claiming the Religion of IIumanity, have but organ: 
izod the worship of those types which havo contributed 
most to tho dovelopmont of human society. But here 
we must admit that the saints of the Comtist calendar, 
and the Josus of Liberal, Protestantism himself, aro nc 
longer in any senso hypostases of the Deity; for they are 
no longer superhuman beings, freed from the normal con- 
ditions of humanity, nor are they the necessary and per- 
manent media of the Deity in his relations with the world. 

Weare perpetually thrown back, thon, on the unknown, 
unknowablo Being of the latest Aloxandrines as the 
object of religion, Yet neither religion nor philosophy, 
nor cyon science, compels us to be content with this 
purely negative solution. 

The eternal 9 axe aware what the iDakubpabts ‘hag 

and infinite become in the hands of Herbert Spencer. The 
energy whence . . : “nye : ‘ 

all things conclusion to which his brilliant and daring 

proves" goiontific gonoralizations lead him is not only 
a bolicf in tho positive oxistonce of the Absoluto, but a 
vindication of our right to attribute to that supreme 
reality tho charactors of unity, activity, immanende, 
omnipresenco, and olornity, which make it “ the infinite 
and etornal onergy whonce all” sigs proceed,”?? 


1 Mz, Spencor has been eprosshed with this as 9 contradiction nnd 
an inconsistonoy, - Perhaps the groat representative of Evolutionism 
would have dono better had he used the term Incomprchensible 
tathor than Unknowable, to mark our inability to oxpress, or oven 
adequately to concoive, cithor the essence or the atiributes of that 
almighly energy, But we may remark that ho himself is careful to 
Jistinguish between two kinds of knowledge ; 3 the dofinile knowledge, 
the laws of which aro formulated by logic, and tho indefinite knowledge, 
which can only be formulated by the aid of symbola, If I undoratand 
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Tt is truo that he refuses to assign to this energy tho 
attributes of conscicnce, of goodness, and of personality, 
as Wwe conceive them in the system of our relations with 
the finite world; but he explains that this is simply 
because of our inability to soizo "tho true modes of the 
Infinite. “Is it not just possible,’ he asks of those 
who ‘accuse him of want of religion, “that there is 
a modo.ef being as much transcending Intelligence 
and Will as these transcend mechanical moti¢n? It is 
truo that we are totally unablo to conceive any such 
higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for 
questioning its existence; it is rather the reverse. Haye 
wo not seen how utterly incompetent our minds are to 
form even an approach to a conception of that which 
underlies all phenomena? Is it not proved: that this, 
incompetency is the incompetency of tho conditioned to 
grasp the unconditioned? Does it not follow that the 
ullimate Cause cannot in any respect be conceived by 
us becauso it is in every respect greater than can be 
oonooived ?””4 : 

The power, Some of Sponcer’s disciples, the right 
pol ousalves) swing as wo may call them of Evolutionism, 

xighteousness. have gone slill further, sometimes with the: 
move or less formal sanction of the master.2 “Irom the 
him rightly, it is because it is an object of this imperfect’ knowledgo 
only that ho qualifies tho supreme reality as unknowable, ~—Jirst 
Prinetples, chap, iv. § 26, p. 88. , 

1 Hirst Principles, chap. v. § 31, p. 109. 

2 Seo his letter to the Rey. Minot Savage, author of Zhe Religion 
of Evolution (Boston, 1876), in which he congratulates him on having 


a exposed tho religious and othical bearings of the evolution doctrines.” 
JT rejoice vory much,” adds Mr. Spencer, “ tq sco that,thoso doctrines 
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faot that all obsorvable phenomena, that is to say the con- 
lingent manifsstations of Energy, realizo themsolves in 
accordanco with law, they have concluded that the reign 
of Jaw is ono of the modes in which tho Unknowable 
operates, and thoy have takon occasion herefrom to attri- 
buto to the supromo Powor, if not a-conscious and detor- 
mined goal like the objects pursued by man, at any rato 
a tendency to scoure tho, utterance of universal order in 
the mora? as in the physical world. “While such a 
tendency,” gays Mr, John Fiske, “cannot bo regarded. 
as indicative of purpose in tho limited anthropomorphic 
sonso, itis still... . the objoctive aspoct of that which, 
whon regardod on its subjectivo sido, wo call Purposo,”’+ 
In fact, not only doos ordor oxist in tho univorse, but this 
ordor is progressive, as wo aro taught successively hy 
astronomy, geology, paleontology, and tho history of civi- 
lization, This progress manifosts itsolf first in tho physical 
domain, whore it takos the form of growing comploxity and 
adaptation of organisms; noxt, in tho spiritual domain, 
whoro it royeals itgolf in tho riso and dovolopmont of 
morality, Thus “tho infinito and elormal enorgy whenco 
mo coming to the fiont, Tt is high timo that something should bo 
“dono towards making tho people seo that there remains for thom, not 
a moto negation of thoir previous cthical and roligious beliofs, which, 
as you say, have a definite seicnlife and unshakable foundation. .... 
Lhayo been long looking forward to the time when something of this 
kind might be dono, and it seama to mo you ara tha man ta do it.” 
This letlor, published with Mr. Spencer’s sanction, in Zhe Christian 
Register of Boston, March 29, 1883, is all tho moro significant, inas- 


much as Mr, Savage abtributos to evolution a goal in somo sort pro- 
detormined, * og 


*. ; 
1 John Fisko, Tho Idea of God as ufected by Modern Knowledge, 
Boston, 1885, g, xxiv. 
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all things proceed” becomes regulating power of which 
we have the right to’say that it tendseto good, even 
though its ultimate goal should for evor escapo our vision. 

Not that I am called upon to tnke sides as between: 
tho various explanations of the world irront i in our day, 
or even to enumerate the systoms which a history of 
philosophy would have to deal with. If I have dwelt 
on the theology of Evolutionism, it ; sis because that 
philosophy is so much in vogue that it “foroof us to pay 
special attention to it, and further becatise it is the one 
amongst all the great syntheses of our day which breaks 
most completely with the traditions and tho methods of 
«tho past. But I should be the first to admit that it’ 
has no right to claim the monopoly of conformity 
with the demands of scionce, Side by side with those 
who, attempt to complete Spencer’s dogtrine on the 
lines indicated by the spivitual and moral demands of 
our nature, it is but right to vefor, howevér rapidly, to 
tho.attompts of thoso thinkers who remain faithful in 
their philosophic constructions to tho mothod of internal 
obsorvation. It would be moro dogmatic narrowness to 
deny the legitimacy of this method, provided always that 
its advocates, while themselves laying greater stress on 
ideas of immanencs, side by side with those of develop- 
meut, are careful not to put themselves into opposition 
with any facts ostablishod by impartial observation of 
nature, Indeod, for that matter, wo may go as far as to 
assert that German Idealism long anticipated the gene-. 
ralizations of the scienco of to-day.’ 

The. attitude just indicated ts notably that of Robert 
Tint, Thomas Till Green, F. W. Nowman, glomes Mar- 

R 
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tineau, and Matthow Arnold, in England ;,of Pfleiderer, 
Wundt, and thoNoo-Hoegelians, in Germany; of PaulJanct, 
Vachorot, Scerdtan, and Fouilldo, in France; of R, Waldo 
Emorson and Francis E. Abbott, in the United States, — 
whether they have choson Will rathér than Torco to 
expross, in torms of our own oxpericncs, the action of the 
power at the source of things; or whother they haye re- 
garded spirit and matter as two phases of one mysterious 
reality risiflg into self-consciousness in man; or whether 
they havo sought in our moral aspirations the refloxton of 
a highor ideal, which reveals at onco the objective exist- 
ence and the ossontial nature of tho Deity. It is impos- 
‘siblo to prodict the measuro in which those spoculations 
are destined respectively to influence the theology of the 
future, though the present tide of philosophy seems to flow 
more sirongly than ever through the channols opened out 
by Kant and Togol; but tho cssontial point is, that the 
systoms whose best-known, ropresontatives I have just 
enumerated, while differing widely on many questions as 
to which motaphysicians hayo ulways differed, novertho- 
less agree in represonting tho history of tho world'‘as an 
evolution the progrossivo dovolopmont of which bears 
witnoss fo tho universal presence and unceasing action 
of an eternal Power “not oursclves that makes for 
righteousness,” 

Mu. Uerbert Spencer’s formula, thus completed by 
Matthow Arnold’s, perhaps furnishes the point of recon- 
ciliation botwcon the philosophy of evolution and the 
religious school of posilivism, by allowing these tivo 
systems to supplomont exch other without bating a jot 
of theiy regpectivo, principles. In tho words of tho 
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Amorican,, Positivist, W. Frey, “The intense feeling of 
gratitude and admiration which [the Bositivists] feel 
towards*humanity will become only deeper and stronger 
if humanity be regarded as mediator between man and 
the infinite, because then will come into play the strongest 
chord of religious sentiment, ic, man’s ‘yearning for the 
Infinite,” 

And, again, this conclusion enables us to sonbine the 
fact of human freedom with the demands of soiontific 
determinism, if we can but admit the theory of idea- 
Jorces, so brilliantly expounded in France by M. A. 
Foujllée. According to his teaching, the idea of liberty, 
when once developed in the conscience, leads human 
activity to take its bearings afresh. “It is realized 
by boing desired.” Its vory birth is itsolf the natural 
and logical result of evolution, the development of a 
germ present in all nature as the manifestation of the 
primordial Will. “Tivst comes a war of forces, brute 
fatality, infinite confusion of boings striking one against 
another without recognition, in a sort of blind miscon- 
ception ; thon ‘progressive organization, which allows 
consciousness fo emerge, and, with consciousness, will; 
then progressive union of beings gradually recognizing 
one anothor as brethren. The evil will will be tran- 
sient, the offspring of mechanio necessity ‘or intellectual 
ignorance, The good will, on the contrary, will be per- 
manent, fundamental, normal, and will spring from the 
very roots of the being itself, To bring it into distinct 
existence in oneself will be to pass out of the transient 

1 Boston, Zndew for Aug. 8th, 1882, 
R2 
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and the individual for tho bénofif of tho pormanont and 
the univorsal,. to become truly freo, and meretore to 
love.” B 

Té cannot be donied, then, that thoro exist in our timos 
all the clemonts of a monothoistic faith, reconcilable with 
tho,demands of the most oxacting reason, All that 
modorn science postulates is tho unity of the productive 
power and the unchangeableness of tho laws in accord. 
anoo with Which it manifests itself. _ And, as Dy, Jamos 
Martinoau has well observed, modorn scionce, so con- 
ceived, “doos not even disturb us with a now idoa; for 
Evolution is only grow/h; it moroly raises the quesiion 
how far into tho ficld of Nature that idea can properly 
be carricd,—a question “surely of no religious signifi- 
cance..... The Unity of tho Causal Power-—which 
is all that the spreading network of analogics can csta- 
blish—cannot possibly be unwelcome to those who regard 
it all ag tho working of Ono Mind,’?? or oven, I would’ 
add, as tho witeranco of a mystorious force sooking an 
ond, . : 


1 A, Fouillde, Za Liberté et to Déterminisme, socdnd edition, Paris, 
1884, pp. 855, 856, . 

* Proface to John James ‘Taylor's Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
Fngldnd, scoand odition, London, 1876, p. 82, 
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TILE: FUTURE OF WORSHIP AS DEDUCED 
FROM ITS PAST. 


ease Hiruerro we have been conéerned with 
_the incentives the developmont of the idea of God in the 
* fowouluD, consciousness of man as he slowly ascended 
towards the ‘higher regions of intellecttial and moral 
culture. It remains to examine the corresponding modi- 
fications which this development of doctrine has produced 
in the inward springs and outward manifestations of 
worship. Theology, interesting as its problems may 
be in thomselyos, devives its goneral significance from 
the measuro in which it forms the character and influr 
ences the life of man, Of the throo motivos which have 
boon tho main factors of religion from the very first,— 
to ‘Wil, fear, admiration, and sympathy,—the first hardly 
survives except as that emotion of awo oallod forth by 
the thought of the- Absolute, by tho contrast between 
human woakness and the irrosistible might of the uni-. 
versal ovolution, and by the’ cortain punishment which 
sooncr or later ovortalces the least attompt to violate the 
order of the universo, in tho moval as in the physical 
domain, ‘Fear, then, is transformed into respoct for the 
moral law and reverence for its mystorious Author.. And, 
by the same evolution, tho second factor passes from the 
itrefloctive to the reasoning stage, qs admiyation for tho 
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divino work is deoponod by the scionco that onables us 
to form a loftier and broador conception of the universal 
harmony, And, finally, both these cloments tend to lose 
thomsolves in tho third, which alono ean leap tho barriors 
botween man and the Deity. 

Tyanaforma- ‘Lho old adago, St vis amari, ama, may hore 

ction of thd bo applied. As soon as mon belioved thom-~ 

love of Uod. golyes lovod by tho gods, the geds wore 
atraightway loved by thom; and this feoling, that had 
hardly existed atthe outsot, became evor more goncroug 
and powortul as xespeot for tho moral superiority of the 
doity voinforedd it. Tloncoforth sin was shunned and 
virtuo practised, not with a view to reward in thia world 
or tho noxt, but simply to pléaso the objoct of love. 

Tho boliof in the rowards of a future Jife, whethor it 
tako tho form,of metompsychosis, of porsonal survival, 
or of resurrection, may fado and disappear ; but love of 
God, if strong onough, may-adoquatoly replaco it as a 
chief incontivo to virtuo and love; and I would oven add 
that it is a noblor becauso A moro disinterested motivo! 
Tho roligion of tho ontlogorical imporative no doubt 
touchos an oqually corlain and oqually oxalted spring of 
action; but in onjoining duty bocauso it is duty, it 
yomaing a sovoro und abstract philosophy, like tho Stoic- 
ism of formor titnos, and can nover be moro then the 
privilege of a solect few. Love is accessible to all, 
whother ils object be tho God of tho Christians dying on 
tho Cross to redoom humanity, or the sago of Kapila- 


2 Abolard notos that fear of hell has no moral valuo, and that the 
only drno ponitonce is inspired, not by fear of punishmont, but by love 
of God, —Piloidegor, Philqsaphy of Religion, vol. iv, p, 259, 
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vastu renouncing the Nirvana to teach men the way of 
salvation; whether it concentrate itsolf on the unlimited 
power of which the whole universe is the harmonious 
manifestation, or whether it addross itself to the grand~ 
étre Tumanity of which Comte ag to be the revoaler 
and the apostle, 

This has been understood by ‘ll the higher religions, 
including-not only Christianity, but the mystic sects of 
Brahmanism and even of Islam. For allalike have striven 
to place love~or rather the desire to realize the com- 
plotest possible unity with the Deity—above knowledge, 
above oven obedionce, as the highest principle of life, 

Lovo of God, it is true, is in dangor of culminating in 
a mysticism which engulfs man in sterile contempla- 
tions and selfigh ccstasies, Thus amongst the Iindus 
the outpourings of love for God have always culminated 
in asootic negation of action and even of thought, But 
ag the love of God may vary in degroe, so likewiso it 
may show itself in moro or less worthy forms. When 
tho good of the universe is rogardod as tho essential 
purpose of the Deity, and when it is just this very con- 
ception that strikes fho chords of sympathy in the human 
heart, then the desire to please the supremely loved being 
docs not assort itsclf as an exclusive and jealous senti- 
ment, but ag an irresistiblo impulse to love what tho loved 
one loves. Thus it becomes the love of man in God; 
and yet moro, transcending the limits of humanity, il em- 
braces all creatures in a common sympathy which may 
evon pierge the unknown spaces with tho torch of i imagi- 
nation, and sook in othor worlds beings to love and one 
day to aid.. 
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After declaring that the first.commandment is to love 
God with all tho heart, and all the soul, and all the mind, 
and all tho strength, did not Jesus add that the second, 
which bids us love our neighbour as oursolf, was like 
unto the first ? (Matt. xxii, 86—40),: “Love is practicdl 
in ity nature,” says a modern Indian writer; “if genuine, 
it must come out in dotion ; ‘love that is not activo, is no’ 
love at all”! I need not insist on the splendid. develop- 
ment of charitable and philanthropio works which sprang 
and still springs from tho Wesleyan movoment. It proves, 
bettor than any argument, that’ mysticism, when it falls: 
on good ground, may agsume an cssontially fruitful and 
* practical ¢ charactor, by céncoiving tho love of God as tho, 
souroo of all moral activity, and grafting tho love of man 
‘upon it. ‘The life of a Channing, a Theaflore, Parkor, a 
Rammohun Roy, or a Keshub Chundor Sen, and tho 
institutions founded ond- dovoloped.. in England. and. 
Amorica and: on: the European ‘continont by tho liberal 
Protestants of ovory shade, provo that tho religious source 
of this doyotion to hrimanity. is not to bo found in. the 

*bolicf-in tho supornatural, but ina songo. of fiatoxnity 
begotton by communion with God, and i ina disintorostod 
desire to share in the divine work of human regonoration. 

» ‘This development ‘of tho religious sentiment hag not 
taken place at a singlo stroke, ‘Wo can tiace its gradual 
growth i in tlio history of the soveral religious maenON 
which. combine i in worship. 

Disappearaneo 1 pointed out, at the closo of my second: 

- of the lower Tootuxe thatthe oxternal or practical mani- 

‘avorshiv. festations of teligion may bé classed, even 
Brghmo Puplic Opinion, Jan; 23xd, 1879, 
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‘amongst the most backward peoples, under the five fol- 
‘lowing heads: prayer, sacrifice, magic, divination, and 
symbolism. Some of these are recalcitrant, to all: pro- 
gress ot even trdnsformation, Such appear to be the 
processes of sorcery, which: remain, amongst: ourselves, 
exactly what they were in aitiquity and still are amongst 
the savages, The whole religious development has gone 
on outside them. Everywhere rejected or despised by 
the modern churches, they have. taken refuge amongst 
the lower classes; or if they have kept their plac here 
and therein official liturgies, it is only on, condition of 
‘ascribing the whole merit of their traditional efficacy to 
‘tho free intervention of the Deity; and even ‘these. sur 
viving concessions to weak souls are folling more and, 
more into discredit, and their final extinotion i is easy to - 
foresee. * 

Divination has completely disappeared fro ‘the bosom 
of the groat contemporary religions, It is trae enough - 
that faith in tho inflexibility of the divine decrees, or, 
in othor words, in the immutability of the ‘order esta- 

blishgd by the gods, gave a frosh impulse to divination _ 
in the anciont polytheisms, but it was also the bogin. 
ning of the end; fox whon tho art of predicting breaks 
away from tho arbitrary intervention of the superhuman 
“powers and attaches itself to the connected order of - 
cause and effect, it oscapes from tho domain of religion 
and entors into that of scionce. No sooner, had astrology 
givon birth to astrononiy, than its own progress: was 
‘decisively arrested. ‘The almanac of Nostradamus shows 
no advance on the. processes, of the astrological tablotg of 
ancient. Chaldea. . Here, tod, progress is impossible be- 
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yond a certain point, and astrological divination is dof- 
nitoly relegutad to ils place among popular superstitions. 
Tho Pythian and the Sybil henceforth are dumb, or 
“yathor their awful voices find no echo save in the dego- 
norate tongue of tho wizard and tho fortuno-tellor. 

But other institutions which dato from tho origins of 
religion maintain thoir place in our worship, because 
their nature was suscoptiblo of modification in accordance 
with the changod aspect of the deity itself, 

Tho ovolution Wo havo seon that originally prayor was 

of puyer, oggontially petition, Whon religion is pene- 
trated by tho moral idea, no doubt matorial blessings are 
still sought, but at tho same timo the superhuman powers 
are implored for pardon of sing or oven for powor to resist 
temptation, The Biblo itsolf has no more exalted utter- 
ancos of repentanoo than ‘some of tho Chaldeo-Assyrian 
hymns which Frangois Lenormant has well called “Poni. ° 
tontial Psalms,” or tho staves of somo of the Vedio chants . 
addrossad to the gods of justica or pity, Tee Agni, 
Aditi, and others, 

Anothor stago of advance is markod whon mon ‘ask. 
for no specified favours fronr the gods, but throw them- 
selvos upon their insight and their goodness, in the beliof 
that they know bost what is good for their worshippors, 
Thus the cry of Josus in tho Garden of Gothsemane 
implied absolute self-abandonment to an almighty and 
all-loving Providence: “ Fathor, not my will, but thine, 
he done” (Luko xxii, 42), 

But can prayor survive tho rejection, not only of boliok 
i miraclos, but of all belief in the intermittent and arbi- 
trary intervention of the Doily? Surely it may remain as 
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a subjective expresston of the loftiest religious aspirations 
of man, fransformed into the spontaneous utterance of 
that gratitude, admiration and love, which tho normal 
unfolding of the divine works inspires. As petition,” 
prayor may disappear; but as invocation, as homage, 
and, aboye all, as self-dedication to the task of moral 
co-oporation with the Deity, it’will remain as long as 
the religibus sentiment itself abides. 
The poetry ‘which personifies everything has surely 
the right to. ascribe the most glovated attributes of 
human nature {o the supreme Reality. Profoundly reli- 
gious minds ‘have admitted that prayer can have no 
effect on the Deity, yet havo not renounced it, Even 
should we become convinced that invocations are no 
more than "monologues, and wake no echo outside our 
own: consciousness, like the Comtist prayers addressed to 
tho grand-éie, Tumanity, we might yel draw from 
this communion with our Ideal such strength as.comes 
from any offusion that raises us above the relative and 
tho, transitory, and places our fect in the region of the 
-Etornal and the Absoluto. MNovortholess, it is only if we 
beliove in tho real oxistentvo of an omnipresent Power, 
evon though wo refuse to dofino its attributes, that 
prayor, o, if you profer it, invocation, gives to tho 
spiritual, moral, and oven ssthotic faculties of the human 
soul their hightst satisfaction, This truth is amply illus- 
tated by somo of tho liturgios in use in Theistic or Free 
Christian Churches. 
Tho evolution Man begins by supposing tho gnporhuman 
of'snerilice, oings 10 cat and drink like men, The Carl. 
boos think thoy hear their coms cracking ‘their jawe 
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whon they aro cating the provisions pkacod in special 
huts for them. 0, t00, tho Negroes of Labodo pro- 
fossod to hear the gurgling and smack as their fetish 
drank the bottle of rum they had put within his roach. 
Such illusions may be maintained by tho fact that 
sooner or later the food is deéomposod or, carried off by 
animals, and the drink evaporates ot sinks into the ground. 
A Russian traveller amongst the Qstyaks*now and 
again empties a horn of snuff which has ‘been set before 
an idol, and in tho morning the pegple say the god must 
have been hunting, .ho has snwfod so muvh.! This ox~ 
plains the prevalonce of certain forms of sacrifice which 
facilitate tho disappoaranco-of the offerings, og, burying 
or immersing them for subterrancan or aquatig deities, 
and burning them for colestial or aimospheric ones. : 
Fire is moye cspocially chargod with this mission, not 
only because it so soon reduces combustible objects to 
volatile forms, but further becauso it scems to bear 
thom. to heaven in the smoke. :“O Agni,” says tho Rig- 
Voda, “tho offering which thou oncirclest on all sides, 
unhurt, that alono’goos to the gods.* ‘Thus fire, por-- 
sonified as the agont of sactifice, assumes an over more 
important place as tho ‘mightios} and most formidable 
deitios ave located in the sky. The Vedas call it the 
“Divine Priest appointed for sacrifice”? The Proto- 
Chaldeans-named it tho “ Supreme Pontiff on tho face of 
tho Earth*4 ho Chintks imploro it to inforeede with 


1 Tylor, Primitive Oulture, val, ii, p. 846 (8rd odition, p. 381), 
o? Rig-Veda, 1, 1, 4 8 bid, 1.1 

4eTicle, Anciannes religions do U’Ligypte of des pouples somitiques, 
p. 176, 
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the Great Spirjt to obtain abundant game, swift horses, 
and plenty of male children for them. » Amongst the 
Egyptians, Ptah, the god of the Cosmic Fire, has a son 
Imhoteb, whose name means, “TI come in the sacrifice ”* 
ox “in peace,” and who personified, as Ticle assures tis, 
tho fire of sacrifices regulatod according to the anored | 


book.+ 
Spirituatizing The custom of committing satan to the 


of morifice. fire gave riso, in its tuyn, to the -bolief that 
the gods only consumed the essence, transmitted to 
them’in the form of smoke or odour. This is the idea 
of tho Redskin who smokes his éalumet in honour of 
the Great Spirit, ‘Tire and Earth,” ory the Osages, 
“smoke with me and help me to overthrow my foes.’? 

The brothers Lander tell us of a village on the Niger 
whore they had slaughtered an ox, and the natives asked 
them to roast it undor a certain fetish, that the latter 
might have the benefit of the.smell.2 Tho same order 
of ideas re-appears in tho offerings of burnt fat amongst 
0 many peoples, from the Jews and Greeks down to the 
Zilus, and the burning of incense or perfumes which 
alill frovails in most parts, of tho world. “Tho smell 
of burning fat,” says Ilomor, “rose to heaven on the 
billows of smoke;”* and we know that holocausts long 
continued tobe a “stweet savour to Yahvoh.”5 And 


1 Tiolo, Anctennes Religions de DEg yple et des pouples — 
p. 64 (Wistory of the Egyptian Retigion, p. 94). 
2 Pylor, Primitive Oulture, vol. ii, p. 847" (3rd edition, p. 383)... 
4 Richard and John Landor,. Journal of an Bupedition to explore 
the Course and Termination of the Niger, London, 1832, vol, aii. 
pp. 104 aq. yndor dato Oot. 29, = al 
Iliad, i, 317, : 5 Cf Genesis viii, 21. 
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again, in proportion as the distinction .betwoon body 
and soul is cayied down to inanimate things, the beliof 
tonds to arise that the superhuman beings confine them- 
‘solves 10 consuming tho spiritual part, or double, of the 
saorifice, Ihave already oited the Negro’s oxplanation 
that it was not the troo that ate the sacrifice, but tho 
spirit of the-treo that ate the spirit of the snorifice. 
Somo critics have thought that this is almost too subtle 
to he truo, but we find the same thing moro .or less _ 
oxplicitly formulated in the most diverse parts of the 
world, 

.And now note these consequouces. It matters little 
what may becomo of tho sacrifice itself; it may bo thrown 
away, loft, thore to decay, or abandoned to animals, just ag 
well as buried or burned, Nay, tho worshippers may cat 
it themselves ; and this latter altornative tends to pre- 
vail, in tho fiust place bocauso it saves waste, and in the 
noxt place as a means of entering into communion with 
the gods. by sharing their repast, and as giving the 
sucrifico a highor ‘character of solomnity as a soolal and 
roligious fostival. Unquostionably thoso aro tho ideas 
which lio at the root of those sacrificial banquots which 
avo common to all organizod roligions.! Somotimes the 


1 tis interesting to note that an analogous superstition has survived. 
in European countries, whore tho beliof provails that the ropast of the 
auivivors helps to redeom tho soul of the depaited, Indeed, in some 
paris of andes pannchkoelen (fritters) are stall mado, on All-Souis- 
day, to bo eaten for the bonofit of the depmted. ivory pannekucke 
swallowed redeoms o soul, MM, Uenry Uavard and Gimsty respoc- 
tivoly roport that at Bruges and ab Dixmudo men are hired lo consume 
ag many of theso dainties as possible, sireo thoy are found to injure 
tho gigestions of the living As much as they benofit tho souls of tho 
dead. 
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material portion of the sacrifices is handed over to the 
pricsts, who are thus directly interested in, their multi- 
plication: “That which remains of the meal offering 
shall"be for Aaron and his sons » (Ley. ii. 3)5 or, finally, 
itis given to the poor, as in certain tomples in the India 


of to-day.? : 
Tiansforma- Lhe belief that the gods only eat the soul 


haters of the viotim, combined with the growing 

homage, gonyiction that their existence and felicity 
aro independent of human generosity, diminishes the 
objective importance of sacrifice, and tends to make the 
idea of homage preponderate over that of actual i or 
' gervices, 

Hence flow two results, contradictory “enough in ap. 
pearance, the one manifesting itself as an aggravation, 
and the other ag an attenuation, of sacr’ ifice, 

On the’one hand, since the intention alofe constitutes 
the virtue of sacrifice, its value will be proportioned to" 
tho privation the worshipper inflicts upon himself, and 
the wovth.of the thing sacrificed in his own oyas. The 
Grotks, with whom hospitality was a sacred institition 
under tho special protection of Zous, at one period 
snprificed strangers to the Lycian. Zeus, porhaps because 
a curious perversion of the argument just indicated led 
thom to rogard this as an eminontly precious offoring.? 

We know what efficacity the Semites attached to the 
gacrifice of the first-born son. When the king of Moab 

‘ was besieged in his capital by the united forces of Israel, 

1 A, Chevrillon, Dans 2’Inde, in tho Revue des Deux Mondes for 
March Ist, 1891, p. 100, 

2 of I, A. Maury, Religions de la Gréce antique, vol. i. p, 184° 
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Judah and Edom, he sacrificed his cldost ‘son on tho 
vamparts, and this was onough to mako the investing 
army raiso tho siogo, In liko mannor, whon Carthage 
was reduced to tho last ‘oxtromities, tho bost families 
woro compollod to givo. up thoir ‘first-born sons to bo 
‘bunt in a hugo hollow statue of Baal-IIamman, But 
tho hideous sacrifice. did not prevent the triumph of 
Rome, Hence, too, the idea, always favoured py'cortain 
roligions, that the absolute surrender of porson. and pro- 
perty constitutes tho sacrifice of highost worth in the 
eyes of the Deity, bocauso it is the most complete. 
“Ifence, too, that form of ascéticism which consists in 
solf-imposed fasting and -abstinonco, regarded as an 
-expiation, and carried to tho point of systematic renun- ' 
ciation, solely to please the Deity, of everything not 
absolutely necessary for the bate ieee of a life 
reduced to its simplest elements. | 
" Atlonuotion But, on tho other hand, since homago ig 
‘olsorilles tho ogsonod of saorifico, tho intention ought 
to bo enough; and no hesitation neod bo folt in,dfforing 
-a part for thé whole, tho inforior as a substitute for’ tho 
suporior, or tho image instead of the reality, This throo- 
fold mothod of attenuation has had a specially bonoficont. 
effect in eliminating. human sacrifico, 


(a.) The Part for the Whole. 


Tho iden of substituting tho part for tho wholo gave , 
_iso to those religious’ mutilations by which tho, wor- 
shippor (and especially the priest, who was supposed to 
givo himself entirely to the Deity) sacrificed a part of 
his*body as a substitute for his whole being. Somotimos 
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it is a finger, a tooth, a piece of flesh, or a lock of hair, 
sometimes a few drops of blood. , . 

- In the time of Claudius, the Druids, who had for- 
ca practised human sacrifice on a large sctle, con- 
tented. themselves with pouring a little blood upon the 
altar... The same thing takes place in India, where 
the Brahmans retain'-the sacrifice of human blood 
in certain solemnities, but only “a quarter as much 
as a lotus-leaf will hold”? In Greeco, “Pausanias 
tells us that the altar of Artemis at Sparta had to 
be sprinkled with the blood ‘of human victims chosen 
by lot, Lycurgus substituted the practice of flogging 
boys before the altar till: the blood came? In Central 
America, where human sacrifice reached such monstrous 
proportions, Quetzalcoatl, tho least sanguinary of the 
Mexican doitics, was supposed to have substituted simple 
bleeding.4 Tinally, it is by no mcans cértuin ‘that tho 
Jowish circumcision was not a similar attenuation. + In 
fact, we read in Exodus that when Moses on his way to 
Egypt ima stopped ata hostelry, Yahveh met him and 
soughf to slay him, but Zipporah hastened to ciroumcise 
her child, and thus saved her husband.é 


1 Pomponius Mela, Chor'ographia, iii, 2 (18). 

2 A, de Gubornatis, Alythologie des plantes, vol. ii. p, 209. 

5 Pausanins, iti, 16. 10. 7 
; 4 A, Réville, Hibbert Lectures, 1884, p. 64 

5 Tix, iv, 24-26, That this was the original significance of civeum- 
cision: seems to follow very clearly from tha passage of Sanchuniathon 
which says that after famine and a pestilence, Cronos first sacrificed 
his only son, and then cireumcised himself and compelled his coms 
‘pantons to do the like, See M. Lenormant, Origines de Vhistoire, 1880, 
vol, i. p, 546 (Beginnings of History, p. 531),»-—When gphhe important 
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In many cases only the hides or the head, the horns 
or the entrails, of the slaughtered animal are sacrificed. 
The extreme of attenuation in this matter is realized by 
the Parsees, who, instead of sacrificing an ox, confine 
themselves to burning a few of his hairs, In like 
manner, the Peruvians were satisfied with pulling a hair 
out of their eyebrows and blowing it towards the idol.? 


(3.) The Inferior for the Superior, 


Elsewhere the burden or cruelty of human sacrifice is 
lightened by committing criminals, captives, slaves, or 
animals, to the knife, as a substitute for the more pre- 
cious victims. Thus Yahvoh allowed Abraham to offer 
him a ram as a substitute for Isaac, In Greece, likewise, 
the slaughter of an ‘animal was substituted in certain 
sacrifices for,that of a human viétim; but, in fidelity to 
the anciont usage of the ritual tradition, a man was first 
led up to the altar, and then suffered to oscape.? 


(c.) The Image for the Reality, 


Wherever we find human figures offered to the tleities 
—for instance, the statuettes thrown into the Tiber at a 
certain period of the year—we may be sure the practice 
is a survival from ancient human sacrifices. The samo 
kind of attenuation has affected the sacrifice of animals, 
and in general every kind of offering which involved the 
personage in Fyi is smitten with diseaso, they ciicumeise, not the 
invalid, but his son or some young man who volunteers to subinit to 
jhe operation. 

LA. Réville, Hibbert Lectures, 1884, p. 219, 
2 A. Maury, Religiong de la Gréce antique, vol. ii. p, 105. 
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worshipper in. considerable loss. Thug, amongst’ the 
Greeks, Worshippers too poor to sacrifice amimals confined 
themselves to offering paste or wooden. offigies of thom.! 
The same idca re-appears in the wax or metal ‘‘ex-v. otos,” ” 
representing diseased mombors, suspended round the 
chapels of saints or madonnas who have a roputation for 
working miracles, Tavernier noted the same usage in 
India? + ° 

This form of substitution i is fostered by the popular 
belief that a portrait is equivalent to tho original. The 
Egyptians went so far as to beliove that the’ double of 
the food painted for the benefit of the decoasod on the 
walls of the tombs, would reproduce itsclf indefinitely 
in the other world, as long as its represcntation con- 
tinued here. It was this same confusion between tho 
copy and tho original, manifested in connection with 
another order of ideas, that gavo birth to the practice of 
destroying or burying the image of a man as a means of 
aompassing his death. 

By another step forward, it may como to be supposed. 
that the sacrifice itself can be replaced by a simplo pan- 
tomime, The Semites were often satisfied with passing 
their victims through or betweon the flames, ond the 
same usage is found amongst tho Malagassy, the ancient 
Mexicans, the Malays, and the Burmese, We must be 
careful, however, to inquire whether this may not some- 
times be a form-of purification, liko that of baptism by 
yater, and nothing more; for amongst savages and in 
oa A. Maury, ees de la Grice antique, vol. u. pp, 95, 96, 100, 


2 See Revue des traditions populaires, 1889,.vol. iv. y, 90. 
82 
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the lower’ strata of civilized peoples’ the. same practice 
often expresses widely different ideas. In the ‘sixteenth 
century, for instance, there were certain parts of Scot- 
land ‘in which, as soon as a child was brought home from 
baptism, it was swung three or four times over a flame, 
with the words, “ a the flame consume thee now or 
never’) * 

If the intention is all that signifies, it is not unnatural 
for the deity to be satisfied with the bare beginning of the 
sacrifice. We all remember how Yahveh held Abraham’s 
arm at the moment when the kuife was already raised 
to strike Isaac, saying, “Lay not thy hand upon the 
child, .. . now I know that thou fearest God” (Gen. 
xxii, 12). It is interesting to observe that analogous 
traditions arose amongst the Greeks and Chinese. It 
was said that at ‘Lacedemon the oracle had required 
the sacrifice of Helen to put an end to a plague, but 
at the moment when the sacrificer raised the steel, an 
Eagle suddenly snatched it from his hand? In China 
the Emperor Tang offered himsolf as a voluntary victim 
to put an end to a drought; but as he was preparing for 
the consummation of the sacrifice, heaven sent abuzidant 
vain? In all-these ‘cases, the consummation.of the 
ceremony is, averted only by an event independent of 
the human will; but such precedents would be inter- 
preted as manifest signs that the deity no longer required 
human sacrifices. 

1 J, Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities, London, 1841, voh 
ii, p, 48. 

2 Maury, Religions dela Grice antique, vol, it, pp. 104 sq. 

BA, Révallg, La Religion chinoise, vol. i, p, 207. 
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Even the xepresentation, or the performance of the 
preliminaries, might thus become superflugus formalities. 
The mental sacrifices of the Brahman who loads a solitary 
life in the heart of the forest, ave more efficacious than 
the most sacred sacrificial rites of external worship, 

M The penetration of religion by morals 
‘oral trans- 
formation of tends to modify the idea of sacrifice pro- 
mets foundly, if not completely to suppress all 
offerings to the ‘Deity. ‘I desixe mercy and not sacri- 
fice,” the ._prophet Hosea makes the Eternal say: “and 
the knowledge of God, more than burnt offcrings.”! In 
that ancient country, China,—where sacrifice is the basis 
of the whole cyltus and is offered everywhere, whore 
the very professors never open their courses without 
offering fruits and lentils to the deceased philosophers— 
Confucius wrote, twenty-three conturies ago, ‘The por- 
fume comes not from the grain [of the sacrifice]. It is 
purity and virtue that make it.’ In India, where tho 
priestly schools teach that sacrifice makes man the equal, 
if not the superior, of the Gods, the sacred poom of the 
Mahabharata includes such maxims as this: “The obla- 
tion to Agni, the life in the forest, emaciation of tho 
body, all these may be but in vain unless the mind bo 
unspotted.””8 

It is not surprising, then, that the sacrifice of pro- 
pitiation has all but disappeared from the universalist 
religions, Judaism, in its synagogues, realizing tho 
ecclesiastical ideal of the ancient prophets, has dispensed 


‘ 


u Tosea vi. 6. Of. Isaiah i, 10—-1/, and Matthew v. 23, 24. 
® Girard de Rialle, Mythologie comparée, p. 214, 
§ Mahabhayata, iii, (Vana-parva), 18449. 
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with it, at least in theory, ever since the destruction 
of the Temple. Buddhism, Christianity and Islam 
have officially rejected it, But popular usages have 
"hitherto been too strong for the reforming spirit. The 
infiltration of Hindu superstition has opened Buddhism 
to oblations in honour of the Master who preached the 
uselessness of sacrifices. Islam has been forced to tolerate 
the continuance of bloody funeral sacrifices, Thus about 
forty years ago, at the funeral of Mchemet Ali, Viceroy 
of Egypt, eighty buffaloes’ were slain at the tomb.! 
It is to be noted that the Mussylmans interpret these 
sacrifices as expiatory, and believe that they blot out the 
venial sing of the dead; and it is in this same special 
acceptation that sacrifice has been maintained, or if you 
will re-introduced, into Christianity; for we find the 
Roman Church encouraging the custom of giving alms, 
creating pious foundations, and celebrating masses, as- 
a set-off against sins, On the other hand, we note 
how the longing for purification, so widely spread in 
the last days of Paganism, the belief that sacrifiee alone 
could blot out transgressions, and the conviction, that 
the efficacity of the sacrifice must be proportional to 
the importance of the victim, in combination with the 
character impressed on the Messianic hopes by the post- 
exilian prophets, begot the belief that nothing short of 
the voluntary sacrifice of a God could affect the salvation 
of fallen humanity. Thus was formed the Christian 
dogma of the vicarious expiation on the Oross. And 


eo! Ignace Goldaher, Revue de Vhistoire des religions, vol. x. p. 351, 
The eame thing took place more secently at the funeral of Ismail Pasha, 
See the Journtilgles debuts for Jan. 20th, 1892. 
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when the celebration of the Lord’s Suppor—a symbol 
instituted by Jesus in reminiscence of the Jewish Pass- 
over—received a mystic interpretation, which may por- 
haps be traced back to the rites of the Greek Mysterics, 
the ancient institution of sacrifice was re-incorporated in 
the Catholic worship under the form of a sacrament. 
We know how the Reformation proscribed offerings 
for the redemption of sins together with the trade in 
indulgences; and how, in due course, liberal Protes- 
tantism has rejected the dogma of expiation through the 
blood of Christ, and retained the Lord’s Supper only as 
a commemorative celebration, _An analogous moyement 
has arisen in progressive Judaism and in reformed 
Brahmanism, where repentance is declared to bo tho 
only means of redeeming trespasses, and good works in 
the largest sense the only way of pleasing the deity? 
Tf amongst such communities incense stilt smokes here 
and thore on the altar, or flowers decorate the tomple on 
certain anniversaries, it is no longer in the vain hopo of 
gratifying the senses of tho Deity, but to find vont for 
that esthetic fooling which is noevor moro in placo than 
when’ associated with the most exalied and inspiring 
emotions of the human heart. Within as without the 
religious communions, if sacrifice has disappeared, the * 
spirit of sacrifice, henccforth anchored in human nature, 
has become identified with obodience to duty and devo- 
tion to every just causo, Abnegation has ceased to be 
asceticism, and has become emancipation from the tyranny 
1 Edwin Ilatoh, Ebbert Leoteres, 1888, pp. 300 sq. 


2 Compare Goblet d’Alviolla, Contemporary Evolution of Retigio&s 
Thought in England, America and India, London, 1885, passim, * 
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of the passions. Finally, the generosity which enlarges 
the resources of education and beneficence, is still a pious 
work, for it co-operates with that Power which makes 
us toii for progress in the spirit of eulighionmeth and 
love. 

The evolution Subjective eynibols, that is to say acts or 
ofsymbolism. objects which serve to embody our inward 
sentiments, still find daily application in our religious as 
in our social life. Those.only have disappeared which 
were inconsistent with the dignity of man or with a 
serious view of life; and therefore those which now 
survive bid fair to endure as long as religion seeks to 
find external, and, aboye all, -collective expression. 
Indeed, man avails himself of them, not only to make his 
inmost feelings palpable as it were.to-the Deity, but also 
to realize them to himself, and above all to communicate 
them to his fellows. 

And so too with those figurative symbols which 
aim at representing a divinity or his attributes, A 
process of slowly developed selection has more and more 
thrown into the background such images as wound 
morality, humanity, or even good taste. And as for those 
which are open to no such objection, their maintenance 
depends less upon the.nature of the symbols than upon 
the permanence of the sentiments to which they give 
expression, The divine omniscience may be represented 
by an eye surrounded by a glory, and Providence by a 
hand issuing from a cloud, as long as men continue to 
attribute to the Deity the knowledge and providential 
gridance of the affairs of this world, And even a 
thefiomorphic symbol, like that of the serpent biting its 
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own tail, need not be banished as long as we feel any 
need of giving a sensiblo form to our conception of tho 
Infinite and of Eternity. So too with the symbols, or 
rather the idiograms drawn from the Scriptures, that: 
serve to represent the name of the Deity, such as the 
sacred Tetragrami of the Hebrews, the Alpha and Omega 
of Primitive Christianity, the AUM of the Hindus: 
And all. this applies still more to the emblems whioh 
have come to typify the various forms of worship, such 
as the Cross of the Christians, the Crescent of Islam, the 
Wheel of the Buddhist, to say nothing of that combination 
of the Cross and the Crescent with the AUM of the Brah- 
mans and the trident of the Civaites, which some Indian 
Brahmoists have inscribed on the frontage of their temples 
to signtfy their syncretistic attitude towards the chicf 
cults of their country. - 

Imitative Imitative symbols have pérhaps filled a 

symbols. more important place than any others, for 
while transforming worship into a veritable dramatic. 
representation of the life of the Deity, they also satisfy 
that longing for union with the Deity by assimilation 
(suolwots 7 Oc) which is.gn essential factor in worship, 
I have given examples of these practices, which ori- 
ginally implied a natuvalistio conception of the uni- 
verse, surviving in the popular traditions and even in 
the religious rites of our own times, The scope of imita-- 
tive symbols was still further enlarged when anthropo- 
morphism reached the point of ascribing not only, the 
sentiments, but the features of man to the doitics, These 


oe 
1 Of. P. ©. Mozoomdar, The Life and Toachings of Keshub Ohander 
Sen, Caleutta, 1887, p. 501, 
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imitative symbols then developed into a mythology in 
action, a trug scenic presentation, especially where 
art had risen high enough to be capable of combining 
“esthetic enjoyment with the satisfaction of religious 
sentiment. On the other hand, when the anthropo- 
morphic character under which the gods ‘were represented 
began to raise a blush, their adventures came to be 
regarded more and more as having an allegoricad signifi- 
cance. Here again, however, the imitative symbolism 
was modified in two parallel directions, the one esoteric 
or mystic, and the other exoteric or popular. ; 

The first of these movements gave rise to the mysteries 
of Greece, in which the neophytes were put .into com 
munication with the superhuman powers by means o. 
ancient rites more or less discordant with the progres: 
of thought and conscionce, but exalted, and, so to speak 
transfigured, by being made the vehicles of some lofty 
form of metaphysical or moral teaching, 

The second movement sccularized the legends of tlic 
gods more and more, until it culminated in the profanc 
theatre. This took place not. only: in Greece, but ir 
Persia, India, and: even Polynesia, where the corporation 
of the Areot put the mystic adventures of the god: 
upon the stage! You know how our own theatre ros 
out of religious representations which bore the name o: 
Mysteries in the Middle Ages, and which are still cele. 
brated in certain parts of Germany, notably at Ober 
Ammergau. 

Finally, the imitative symbols, or rather the sites 
ide ,pommunion by means of imitation which lies* ai 

a Reville, Peeligions,des peuples non-civilisés, vol, ii. p. 85. * 
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the bottom of all forms of worship, shows a tendency to 
change its character under pressyre of maral ideas, and 
to turn to another object then the material reproduotion 
of divine acts, 

We have seen that even ‘such backward pooples as 
the Hottentots perform dances in honour of the moon, 
in which they imitate her movements. When the earth 
trembles; the Caribees begin dancing because, as they 
say, when our mother dances, surely we ought to dance 
too, Many peoples perform cevemonies at the Winter 
solstice, in which they symbolize the death and resurrec- 
tion of the sun; others, again, such as the Tartars and 
the Andaman islanders, abstain from work between sun- 
set and sunrisc. In former times, there were places in 
Germany, Denmark, and Belgium, wheré no ono might 
drive a carriage for twelve days after the winter solstice. 
The sun rests, as M. Gaidoz puts it; so his‘ symbol, the 
wheel, must rest too, In some localities, as Schwartz’ 
and Kuhn, tell us, the prohibition extended to othor 
kinds of work, such as spinning or carrying dung to the 
fields, It was like a Sabbath of twelve days. , 

owhere, perhaps, has the sentiment which leads mon 
to imitate the celestial bodies been more naively ex- 
pressed than in, the prayer of an old Samoyed to tho sun, 
mentioned by Castrén: “Oh Jilibeambnertjo, I get up 
when you get up; I go to bed when you go 1o bed.” But 
it is the same thought, at a further stago of abstraction 
and generalization, which re-appcars in the Chinese theory 


1 FH, Gaidoz, Le dieu gaulois du soleil et le symbolisme de la = 
Paris, 1886, p. 82, 

2 Vorlesungen uber die Finnische Mythologie; St, Petatibnig, #59, 
p. 16. 
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that man ought to conduct himself. methodically, accord- 
ing to fixed rules, in orfler to imitate'the ways whereby 
heaven determines the movement of the stars and the 
“phenomena of the earth. “TI believe,” says Cicero in 
his tun, “that the gods have put immortal souls into 
human bodies that beings may exist .... who shall 
contemplaté the order of the heavenly things, and imitate 
it in the regulated constancy of their lives.”! «Truly it 
is a far cry from the astronomical dances of the Hotten- 
tots to the sublime precept of Leviticus: “Be ye holy, 
for I the Eternal, your God, am holy;” or to the pro- 
found’ saying of Plato: “God is supremely just, and 
nothing resembles him more than whosoever of us 
becomes just to the uttermost degree.”® But I am not 
debasing Greek philosophy or Israelitish faith, if I-show 
that in this matter both alike are attached, by an.unin- 
terrupted chain of intellectual and religious-links, to the 
first naive stammerings of the human conscience as it 
seeks communion with its ideal. ; 
ficaspalbantan It'sometimes happens that symbols pass 
anally of into fetishes or into formules of conjuration. 
ape oa This is when the analogies which ‘they 
Day: express are taken for real relations, Thus 
ablution, which began by being a ceremony of cleanlinoss 
and decency, a suitable prelude to entering into relations 
with the great, or with the gods, subsequently became 
an-easily comprehensible symbol of purification, and 
often ended by drawing to itself a supernatural virtue. 
And in like manner certain forms of sacrifice—easily 
c&plained on the notion that the gods feed upon the 


1 De Semiggute, cap.axxi, § 77. 2 Theetetus, § 85. 
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offerings—became pure symbols when these gods wore 
supposed to be satisfied with the mere intention, and 
finally passed into veritable sacraments, with power to 
regenergte the faithful and even to assure thein im-' 
mortality. An example is furnished by the sacrifice of 
the bull in the mysteries of Mithra. But more often tho 
opposite phenomenon is witnessed; that is to say, objects 
once regarded as the actual body of the Doity, or acts 
regarded as expressing a real relation with the gods, gra~ 
dually acquire a purely symbolic character. Thus, firo, 
which was regarded as.a divine being by the anciont Per- 
sians, and, for that matter, by all the Indo-Iuropeans, is 
now in the eyes of modern Parsees no more than a symbol 
of the supreme being, Ahura Mazda, Tho Chaldoans 
long deified the planets themselves ; but afterwards they 
simply regarded them as symbols of the ‘great gods, and 
indeed a star became the generic sign ‘of divinity in 
the cuneiform writing. It is probable that, with the 
_ Greeks as with the Egyptians, many of tho gods wore at 
- first’ represented under the forms of certain animals. 
| The Egyptians were content with modifying thoir phy-’ 
siognomy by adding traits borrowed from’ man; but 
the Grecks completely anthropomorphized their ancient 
animal’ deities, while retaining tho animal which origi- 
nally represented ‘them in the several veligiqns centres, 
as the companion or the symbol of tho god. 

This aptitude of symbols for modifying their meaning 
without changing their shape, combined with tho affeo- 
tion always felt for traditional forms, is one of tho chict 
causes of their longevity athwart all religious royotu- 
tions. It would not be hard to gstabliah «g, diveot line 
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of filiation between emblems still “current in Eastern 
and Western weligions and the most ancient motives of 
Assyrian iconography; for example, the aureole as a 
‘symbél of celestial glory. . The thunderbolt of the 
Greeks, which is also employed to this very day in the 
ritual all over the Buddhistic East, under the well-known 
form of the dordj, may. be traced in both forms alike to: 
the double trident which appears in the hands of the 
.storm-god in the sculptures of the Mesopotamian palaces. 
‘The Phanix, before representing the resurrection on 
Christian sarcophagi, was a symbol of apotheosis on the 
imperial medals of pagan Rome; and in yet more ancient 
times, it had served the Egyptians as an emblem.of the 
annual re-birth of the sun. 

The spectacle is not unfamiliar of religions borrowing 
almost all their symbolic images from the forms of 
worship which’ they profess to combat or replace. When 
the Persians had established themselves in Mesopotamia, 
they adapted the Chaldean iconography to the figurative 
representation.of their own beliefs, and it was from pagan 
art that the Christianity of the Catacombs drew the 
greater’ part of its allegorical subjects. In Buddiism, 
the rites successively engrafted upon the doctrine of the 
Buddha borrowed their material from the previous forms . 
of worship in India, particularly those of the sun, though * 
of course a new signification was given to them.? 

' We may note, in this connection, that symbolism—that 
is to say, the power of attaching a new meaning to any 
given image—on the one hand aids the ‘transition from 

€ Gf Goblet D’Alviella, Za Migration des symbole, Paris, 1891, 
op. 332 sqy, 
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the traditiona]l conception to a higher one, and on the 
other hand facilitates the co-existence, under 2 common 
form of worship, of the widest divovsity of beliefs. This 
advantage of symbolism is especially perceptible ih such 
religions as Brahmanism, Buddhism, and even Judaism, 
and a certain numbor of Christian communities which 
-have no central authority to dofine their dogmas and 
interpres: their liturgies. In such cases, respect for 
external forms may ‘actually, aid the emancipation of 
men’s minds; as M. Anatole Leroy-Beauliou has shown 
in the instance of-the Old Believers, in his striking study 
of religion in the empire of the Ozars.t Indeed, when 
unity simply consists in rospecting an external form, 
there is nothing to prevent one section of the faithful 
preserving the full sacramental value of a rile, whilst 
others accept it in & purely symbolic sense, and attribute 
any meaning that suits them to the symbol. Symbolism 
is the natural ally alike of mysticism and of free inquiry— 
that is to say, of the two great foes which tho orthodox 
spirit has always had to fear within tho Churches them- 
selves. - 

The evclue © have seen that when tho: distinction 

tion of the hetwoon the priest and the sorcorer had boon 

a eae established, the latter, in his capacity of 
exorcist, still exercised his funotions, first at tho sido of 
the priest, and then below him, since ‘the latter had the 
monopoly of the relations with the higher deities. 
Finally, the priest expelled the sorcerer from the official 
cultus alfogether, while himself assuming one of his 
rival’s chief functions, namely, exorcism. 


Limpive des Tears, vol. ii, p. 936, 
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It is easy to understand that in primitive societies, 
where the family is the property of its head, the latter 
prays and sacrifices to assure the. prosperity, of his 
belongings. Such, -at least, is the religious condition 
in which we first find the patriarchal communities of the. 
Indo-Eutpeans, the Hebrews, and the Chinese. The 
same system prevails to this.day amongst the Malagassy, 
the Khonds, the Ostyaks, and even the Samoans. By a 
natural extension of this principle, it is the chief of the 
tribe, and subsequently of the.nation, who acts for the 
community in approaching the gods,. whether he invokes 
his own special deities, as with certain Negroes, or ad- 
dresses the general gods of his people, as in Polynesia, 
This is the origin of the sacrificing kings, regarded ag 
religious as well as civil‘and military chiefs, whom we 
find amongst the ancient Chiiese, Clialdeans, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, and on a smaller scule among the 
Mangaians, the Now Zealanders, the Chinuks, and others. 
It was: probably the same with tlie Greeks down to 
Homerio times; and we Iniow that when the Rotan’ 
* abolished royalty, they still maintained a special func- 
‘tionary, bearing the name of vex sacrorum, with a view 

to the celebration of certain sacrifices. 

Such an organization ‘may result in a complete theo- 
cracy, if the religious interest secures the first place. This 
“seems to have happened i in ancient Pern, and to a certain 
extent in Assyria and Egypt; but the multiplication of 
-the duties of government on the one hand, and the grow- 
ing complexity of rites on the other, often induced the 
elief to delegate his sacerdotal functions. This delega- 
tion was atfirst temporary, as when Numa appointed the 
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flamens as his.substitutes during his absence. Amongst 
the Blantyres of Western Africa, “if the chief is from 
home; his wife will act; and if -both are absout, his 
younger brother,””? 

This temporary delegation tends to become peananent 
in virtue of the prestige which surrounds its recipients, 
The chiefs relieve themselves altogether of their religious 
functions, in favour of chaplains retained about their 
persons, or priests set over the chief sanctuaties, Thus 
the sacerdotal office,+like that of the sorcerer, tends to 
become a special profession. Among the Hindus, the 
Brahmanic families seem to have been constituted, in 
the first instance, under petty local rajahs, who entrusted 
them with the conduct of divine service.? Amongst the 
Israclites, every head of a family was originally a cohen ; 
but influential men gradually took private chaplains into 
thoir service to preside ovor their domestic sanctuaries, 
as we learn from the history of Micah (Judges xvii.). 

Establish. | At first, these priests wore no moro than 

onan and | delegates or functionaries, as We seo clearly 
theooraciess enough in China, where the, functions of 
publi worship are assigned:to the various administrative 
officers of the empire; and in classical antiquity, where 
the principal priests were sometimes directly elected by 
the people, just like other magistrates. Moamphilo, as 
the sacerdotal class grew in power and importance, it 
tended to close itself as an independent ordor, either by 
drawing in recruits from outside, as in the case of the 
Druidical colleges, or by making itself hereditary, like 
1 Seo H. Spencer, Ecclesiastical Institutions, p. 728, 
2 Cf a xii. 46. 
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the Brahmans and Levites. In Russia, we have seen the 

actual establishment of a sacerdotal tribe in-the heart of 

Christianity within modern times, I refer to the white 

clergy, or parish priesthood, on whom marriage is obliga- 

tory, whom the force of circumstances has erected into a 

genuine hereditary caste, supplying the whole personnel’ 
of the Russian Church, from father to son. 

Naturally enough, when once the clergy have become 
independent, they tend to become supreme in the State. 
With this view, they centralize thomselves and group 
themselves in a hierarchy, at the head of which stands 
the high-pviest; as at Jerusalem after the restoration of 
the Temple, or at Thebes under the degenerate descend- 
ants of Rameses, And, again, the members of the priest- 
hood propagate the belief that the faithful require their 
mediation in addressing the gods, that they alone are com- 
missioned to distribute the divine favours, with authority 
to bind and to loose in the name of the Supreme Power, 
and therefore that they form a class of beings superior to 
the rest of humanity, and clothed with a portion of the 
divine authority, Finally, the whole direction of private 
and public affairs passes intotheir hands, and so a second ; 
form of theocracy is developed, Under this regime, God 
is supposed to govern through the agency of his min- 
isters, whether the latter assume direct power, as in 
ancient Ethiopia, and quite recently in the States of the 
Chureh, or exercise it through the medium of lay delo- 
gates, as in the Japan of the Mikado, the Thibet of 
the Grand Lama, or the Paraguay of the Jesuits. And 
fngge that the clergy may exercise this universal rule 

+ Lerop.  Ponuliey, Li’ Empire des Tzays, vol, iii. pp, 260 sqq. 
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without even organizing themselves in a rigorous hier- 
archy; witness the Brahmans, who have no ecclesiastical 
centralization, but none the less have exercised, on tho 
bare prestige of their hereditary functions, an authority“ 
without example in the ecclesiastical history of tho world. 

When once the theocracy has succeeded in acquiring 
the civil power, it only remains for it to take in hand the 
education of the successive generations, and it would 
then seem to be raised above all risk of overthrow save 
by a shock from outsidé. And yet it is evident that 
such a regime cannot be prolonged indefinitely. There 
will always be independent spirits who challenge some 
dogma, ‘or at any rate canvass some point of disci- 
pline; and they will wake a more or less emphatic 
response in the nation, in proportion to the correspond- 
ence of their views with the intellectual and moral wants 
of the time. Little by little, this opposition to the pre- 
tensions of the spiritual authority on the field of dogma 
will grow into a vindication of the right of fres inquiry, 
aud this vindication in its turn will end—perhaps after 
long and bloody struggles—in bringing about the rupture 
of tife union of Church and. Stato. 

Doubtless dogmatic intolerance survives civil tilalo. 
rance. But one consequence of the separation of Church 
and State will be, that the faithful will tend to group 
themselves in ever more numerous and ever less stable 
ecclesiastical associations, And this again will lead, on 
the one hand, to a stronger affirmation of the rights of 
free inquiry, and, on the other hand, to a still furthor 
reduction of the authority of the priest. In principle lve 
is now no more than a choson officer of the community ; 

r2 
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he loses his supernatural authority, and henceforth he 
confines himsalf to the functions of the religious and 
moral educator, 
"The pa orate «EUs restricted, there is no reason why the 
nde te pastoral office should not continue to exist 
of modem indefinitely, As long as religious societies 
eee remain, they will need presidents, secretaries, 
lecturers, and administrators of every kind, Nay,it seems 
likely thatthe functions of the minister will increase in 
real importance, in proportion a& he concentrates himself 
on his mission of moral educator, and as that mission 
assumes a more and more important place amongst the 
practical objects of religious association. We must note, 
however, that the minister has more in common with the 
prophet than with the priest; and the prophet may be 
genealogically traced to the diviner or seer, who in his 
turn descends from the primitive sorcerer. Thus the sor- 
cerer ayenges himself, in his descondant, upon the priest 
who once expelled him} but tho really important point in 
this reversal of the tables is, that it heralds the triumph 
of private inspiration fructified by the moral sentiment, 
over the theory of sacerdotal mediation between the 
faithful and the Deity. 


Tosumup. The whole development of worship—that is 
to say, of acts of propitiation—may be characterized as 
follows:—at first, the deities demand the worship of the 
faithful with a selfish object, and the faithful render it 
with a similar purpose; gradually, duties towards our 
ifgighbours introduce themselves amongst the obligations 
of veligiong side by,side with duties towards the gods ; 
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and finally, these two orders of ideas melt into on 
another, under the influence of the conception that ‘ the 
service of humanity” is the best, if not the only, way o! 
serving the Deity. : 

in soatip Does it follow that all worship, as a special 

destined to utterance of the relations of man to God, is 

asapPee"? destined to disappear ? There are not want- 
ing, even amongst Theists, generous spirits who allow a 
natural reaction against the abuses of zeligiovs formalism 
to hurry them into the belief in the inevitable, if not 
speedy, extinction of all religious practices. The founders 
of the Ethical movement have already made a practical 
attempt to establish their bond of communion solely on 
the identity of their humanitarian and progressive aspira- 
tions. One of the most authoritative exponents of this 
system in England, Dr. Stanton Coit, writes as follows: 
« We bolieve that by declaring devotion to the good of the 
world to be the bond, and the whole bond, of religious 
union, we shall ultimately induce mon to remoyo all other 
qualifications for memborship in the Churches; and that, 
immediatoly, men who are now outside of all religious 
fellowship, or who chafe under the dogmatic restraint of 
the Church, will form themselves into socioties for.the 
spread of goodness.”+ And he adds these onthusiastic 
words: “This idea of forming societies in devotion to 
good character and right conduct, we believe stands equal 
in dignity and power with Christ’s conception of a King- 
dom of God on earth, and that it comes to-day with all 
the freshnoss and vigour of a new social revelation, for 


1 The Ethical Movement defined, in Religuous Systems, of the World, 
pp. 538, 539, 
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which, however, the ages of Christian development have 
been preparing men’s hearts and intellects,” 

Surely such associations can render signal service to 
“the idéas of practical toleration and devotion to man, 
But considerable as their action on our feelings and our 
manners may become, I cannot believe that they will 
succeed in satisfying all the wants of which worship is 
the organ, “It is not only—as has been maintained in 
a fit of aristocratic and masculine arrogance—women, 
children and the lower classes, who will feel the need of 
being elovated by religion beyond the narrow limits of a 
frivolous or material existence, nor is it only minds too 
much busied with the affairs of daily life to be able to 
attain to any higher culture, that experierice this same 
demand, Without an appeal to the resources of poetry, 
music, painting, and of all the combinations of art which 
unito in worship to symbolize the ssthetic aspects of the 
ideal, even the most cultured of men must be sensible of 
a void, and must foel himself paralyzed in his attempt 
to express his aspirations towards tho infinite and the 
absolute, 

I doubt whether religious progress will take the fiom 
‘of a collective entry into newly created religious asso- 
ciations with a theology in harmony with the require- 
ments of science, and a oultus reduced to its purely 
rational manifestations. When we think of the attrac- 
tion of tho old forms, we are more inclined to bolieve 
that religious progress will be achieved by the gradual 
emancipation of thought within the bosom of existing 
commpunions, or at least in such of them as lend them- 
selves to a gradual modification of their beliefs, 
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There exist, in most of the Churches three classes: 
those who‘accept the dogmas and the cergmonies in the 
spirit in which they have been handed down to them ; 
those who accept them through force of habit, through 
a feeling of respect, through a vague desire to call down 
the Divine sanction on the most solemn acts of life, or 
simply through an idea of setting 2 good example to 
others; and, finally, those who have seen into the xeal 
meaning of religious questions, and who aye pursued, 
even in ecclesiastical matters, by the longing for improve- 
ment, This last class has long been liberalizing religion, 
though it has too often been weeded out as fast as it 
grew, by trials for heresy, by the choking atmosphere 
of intolerance, or simply by the compulsory subscription 
to dogmatic articles. In many communions, liborty of 
thought now onjoys a tacit toleration ; only lot it become 
a formally recognized right, and dies will be nothing to 
prevent the union of respect for ancient forms with the 
development of new ideas. Nay, more: the respect folt 
for these ancient symbols will be all tho more sincere 
and unanimous when they hayo ceased to fetter freo: 
ingfiiry and have become hjstorical monuments, vencrable 
by their very antiquity, and worthy of all preservation for 
the sake of the link which they have established between 
the aspirations of the present, and the beliefs, the senti- 
ments, the enthusiasms, perhaps the dangors and the 
sufferings, of the genorations that are past, Mere sym- 
bolism culminates in syncretism. 

The future of Why should wo not look forward te aiile 
the churehes of things in which the principal religions,of 
the actual world—Christianity, Buddhism, Drahmaitism, 
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Judaism, Confucianism, and Islam—shall regard each 
other simply as different forms of worship in the bosom 
of a single Church, and shall apply to their religious dif- 
ferences the fine expression of a Russian bishop: ‘ Our 
confessional partitions do not mount as high as heaven” ?1 
Doubtless such an ideal of religious peace and union still 
scems far distant; but amongst enlightened minds of 
varied communions we trace the growing thought, that 
all yeligiong are good if they help us to live worthily, 
and evon that they are all true in so far as they help us 
to realize the presence of a higher Power working, in 
accordance with law, for the good of the universe. The 
belief in the continuity of religious progress implies that 
no Church possesses the absolute truth, and that all have 
the right to seck it by the light of conscience and of 
reason. Graft this idea upon the conviction of our inca. 
pacity to represent the supreme Reality otherwise than 
by symbols, and you will be driven to the conclusion 
that all rites have a purely relative value, the only 
measure of which is the soryico they render to the pro- 
gross of human culture, 

Tu this connection, a remarkable sign of the times ‘has 
recently appeared in London, I refer to the lectures 
organized by the South Place Ethical Soviety, in which 
men belonging to the most divergent sects were invited 
successively to expound the chief points of their respec- 
live religions. J am aware that their language must 
have been influenced by the surrounding medium; but 
making all allowances for, that, is it not curious and sug- 
gegtive that all of them—Jews, Parsees, and Positivists, 

Lerof Beaulieu, L’ Empire des Tzars, vol, iti, p, 583, 
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as well as Baptists, Methodists, Independents, Anglicans, 


and Unitarians—agreed in proclaiming the existence of a’ 


great Church above all denominations, a communion of 
all who do their duty and work for the advancement of 
the human race. ‘ The life and work of Baptists,” said 
the Rey. John Clifford, President of the Baptist Union, 
‘is a valuable part of British Christianity, only so far as 
it has bgcome one of the successive steps in which the 
human spirit has been forced onward by the immanent 
logic of the religious life in its organic development. 
Setvice to humanity, in .its higher ranges of life and 
work, is the supreme test of the worth of Churches,”’4 

I am convinced that this point of view will gain more 
and more adherents, especially in the bosom of the Pro. 
testant Churches,? As for the sects that ate determined 


1 Religious Systems of the World, p. 428, 

2 As these sheots are passing through tho press, I have received a 
circular from a Committeo formed to organize a Central Congress of 
Roligions at Chicago in 1893 during the Exhibition, side by side with 
the sectarian gatherings which ave sure to be arranged, “ Now that 
tho natigns are being brought into closer and friendlier relations,” it 
ruts, “the time is apparently xipo for now manifestations and develop- 
menty of religious fraternity. ..,. Convinced that of a trth God is 

* no respecter of persons, but that in every nation he that fearetl; Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him, we affectionately invite 
the representatives of all faiths to aid us in presenting to the world, at 
the Exhibition of 1893, the religious harmonies and unities of humanity, 
and also in showving forth the moral and spiritual agencies which aro 
at the root of human progress.” The remarkable thing about this 
circular is, that it is signed by sixteen ministers representing all tho 
confessions | of the United States, from a Catholic Archbishop (Mgr. 
PA Feehan) and an Episcopalian Bishop (the Rt. Rev, W. E. McLaron) 
to a Unitarian of the advanced Western School (the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones) and a Jewish Rabbi (the Roy, E. S, Tirsch),—tho Presidoxt 
being a Presbyterian (the Rev. J, 1. Barrows). 
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to cling to the letter of their traditional formule, they 
will see their,vanks thinned more and more by the defec- 
tion of all who wish to advance with the age. And will 
these-latter, in their turn, end by uniting on the basis of 
their larger conception of the Deity and his action on the 
universe, or will they simply go to swell the ranks of 
the indifferent, who have lost all interest in religious 
questions, and in many cases failed to replace them by any 
other interests of an exalted or wide-reaching type? This 
question is all the more worth investigation, because it 
presents itself once more in connection with the masses of 
the people, who are every day more completely estranged 
from the religious movement in tho great cities and the 
industrial centres of Europe. This is a factor which we 
cannot neglect when investigating the prospects of reli- 
gion itself—not merely this or that form of worship—in 
the society’ of the near future. 

Religion ma Our working classes are not indifferent to 

thepeople, yeligion. They are positively hostile to it. 
For they reproach it with having done nothing to, better 
their condition, with having entered into an alliance 
with the rich and strong, and finally with having dfawn 
off to the problematic solutions of a future life the 
attention which ought to be directed to the reform of 
the life that now is. This hostility has been specially 
accentuated since Socialism rose to offer the masses a 
new ideal in which material amelioration of their lot 
js combined with the satisfaction of the sentiments of 
harmony and justice. Verily, the Churches have enotigh 
te do to cleat themselves of the reproach thus levelled 
against thém, ‘The boast that Religion is the synonym 
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of Socialism, if Socialism means replacing the interest of 
the individual by the interest of socicty as the goal of all 
our action, stands in dire need of such illustration as it 
may receive from the part which all Christian ‘com- 
munities are now rousing themselves to take in social 
movements. 

And, on the other side, I do not hesitate to add that 
Socialisnr will become religious or will cease to be. I 
mean, that to achieve enduring results it will have to 
borrow from Religion its best elements of altruism and 
abnegation, together with the idea of a superhuman 
Power making for the material and moral progress of 
humanity. 

Pure science can but establish the presence of a force 
tending to develop life upon the earth. It is dumb when 
we ask if this progressive life is destined to culminate in 
an increase of the welfare of individuals, Nay, its great 
law of the struggle for existence seems rather to dis- 
courage the hope of general well-being and universal 
harmony which is the koy-stone of tho Socialist ideal. 

Doubtless one may conceive a society of the higher 
peoples in the bosom of the human race withdrawing 
themselves from’the genoral conflict, or rather uniting to 
* wage that conflict with the rest of nature, and—by 
means of a wise direction of social forces, combined with 
the systematic limitation of the number of birthe— 
bahishing from their midst the scourges of war and 
penury. But, in the first place, to realize this Utopia, 
which is not without its grandeur, what lever have the 
State-Socialists to reckon on? Surely tot the harmony 
of individual interests, for they proclaim the, impotence 
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of individualism and call on us to renounge it. Is it the 
sense of duty? But, to say nothing of their’ depriving 
that sentiment of its religious basis, they have generally 
adopted materialistic explanations of the universe, which 
logically tend to undermine the foundations of moral 
obligation and therefore the very conception of duty, by 
destroying the idea of human liberty and responsibility. 
Theneed of I do not deny that it is reasen which 
‘pase Yeveals, and which alone can reveal, the dif- 


prehensive 
yotive than ferent kinds of duty resulting from men’s 


individual 

interest. necessary relations with each other; but even 
should science succeed in showing that the true good of 
the individual invariably coincides with the requirements 
of the general good, it will still have to find the means 
of enforcing respect for this prinoiple upon those who 
continue to think otherwise, or who deliberately prefer 
immediate satisfaction, or who are seduced by the over- 
mastering force of human passions. 

The need of appealing to some stronger control than 
that of mere instincts or longings is so evident, that 
the founder of tho Positivist school had recourse to 
the love of humanity to suppress the revolt of individual 
interest; but this amounts to an indirect return to the 
religious idea, which in Comte’s system takes Humanity 
instead of Deity for its object. And, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has well remarked, “to suppose that this rela- 
tively evanescent form of existence ought fo occupy 
our minds so exclusively as to leave no space for a 
consciousness of that Ultimate Existence of which it 
ig but one form ‘out of multitudes—an Ultimate Exist- 
ends which was manifested in infinitely varied wavs 
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before humanity arose, and will be manifested in infi- 
nitely varied other ways when humanity hps ceased to 
be, seems very strange—to me, indeed, amazing.” + 

The love of humanity can dotibtless inspire noble and 
fruitful devotion; but does it not lose its rational basis 
when it rests solely upon certain specific resemblances 
of human beings one to another? And does it not 
wantonly fling away its most powerful means of action, 
when it assigns the reign of justice and of general hap-~ 
piness as the goal of human effort, but at the same timo 
refuses to enwrap this noble purpose in the larger desire 
to co-operate with the Power that rules the universe ? 
Thus Comtism has succeeded in gathering a fow select 
groups, and earning the sympathy of all generous 
minds; but its religious influence, in the sense which it 
attaches to the term, does not exist ag far as the masses 
are concerned, ‘ 

Grgwth of Again, it is a more illusion to suppose that 

pessumusm the general spread of a certuin degree of 
comfort, or even the suppression of all social inequali- 
ties would bo enough to satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of bkimanity, However fully you secure to man the 
necessaries and oven the enjoyments of life, his eup 
will always bo embittered, if only by the disease that 
lies in wait for him at every turn, by the death that 
prematurely snatches from him those he loves, by the 
old. ago which throws ap evor-darkening shadow over 
his path, not to speak of tho eternal longing which 

: Ta the controversy with Mr, I’, Harrison, re-published as The Nature 


and Reality of Religion, New York, 1885, p. 95; of, Study y of Soctalogy, 
p, 312, 
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ever develops his wants in advance of his means of 
satisfying thpm, and constitutes at onco the. grandeur 
and the misery of human nature. And suppose we 
treated this infinite susceptibility to further desires as 
a diseaso, and succeeded in killing the germs of it in 
ow hearts,—would not this contracting of our per- 
sonality rosult in diminished powers of reaction against 
the fatalities of nature, in loss of the chief joys of life, 
and ultimately in a full career of pessimistic reaction ? 

Tf pessimism dominates Eastern society, it is not 
because the lot of man is intolerable there—for it is only 
in comparison with our-own that it appears to be so; 
it is because centuries of political despotism and moral 
relaxation have robbed the Orientals of elasticity of will. 
If the same disease has begun to attack our Western 
society in the full swing of wealth and knowledge, it is 
in large meastive because the significance of the individual 
has been disputed and belittled by the prevalence | of a 
philosophy that denies to man the very possibility of 
aiming at freedom. 

What are we to expect, then, if this purely mechonical 
conception of the universe should serve as a typé for 
the whole organization of social life after the communist 
or collectivist ideals? In that case, pessimism will no 
longer confine its attacks to the delicate and super-refined 
spirits whom want of any higher interest has disgusted 
with life; but it will invade tho masses, The spirit of com- 
petition and personal initiative, that scapegoat on whose 
head all our social and economic sins are laid, will be 
fgund to have carried with it into the desert all the stimu- 
lathhg motives which give variety and worth to existence. 
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And remember that we are not speaking of an exalted 
and generous pessimism like that of the Gtoics, which 
could at least take refuge in the impenctrable fortress of 
the human soul, nor yet of a tender and expansive pessi- 
mism like that of the Buddha, which after leading through 
enlightenment to’ renunciation leads back through love 
to action, but of a selfish and apathetic pessimism, on 
which ne light of hope will break and which no rays 
‘of self-abnegation. will warm. And this will continue 
until some Boddhisattva shall come again to teach men 
that nought save all-embracing love can enable us to 
escape the fetters of personality, and .that the true 
path of self-annihilation is the path of self-devotion; or 
perhaps until a Jesus shall come, once more to reveal to 
sufiering humanity the forgotten truth that there is a 
Father in heaven who ‘cares for the moral amelioration 
of the world, and that the best way of serving ILim is 
the way of brotherly love. Then will tho new dawn he 
followed by a new day. 

Danger of a Turning ow attention to another quarter, 
regtion. ~+ye may ask whether we are so sure of the 
futifre as to be freo of all, apprehension of a return of 
supernaturalism, perhaps under the forms most opposed 
to the present drift of men’s minds. It is impossible to 
deny that a mystic reaction has already set in throughout 
the West. Who knows where it will stop, should it 
find sustenance in a desperate rally of conservative inte- 
rests, or in the decisive bankruptcy of revolutionary 
theories ? It is easy to foresee that the classes in posses- 
sion, taken as a whole, will always prefer superstition J to 
spoliation; and ‘as for the masses, who reck§n on thSir 
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full access to power for removing all ingqualities from 
the earth, is {here not room to fear that on the inevitable 
day which brings home to them the impotence of the 
State: to realize their ideals, they will fling themselves 
. into the arms of the first religion that can offer thom 
the mirage of some new millennium? Such a movement 
might well become irresistible should it happen to coin- 
cide with one of those periods of stagnation ox even of 
retarded progress which occur from time to time in the 
development or co-ordination of scientific discovery. 

Yet more, There is solidarity between all the branches’ 
of freedom. Every attempt to enslaye man on the eco- 
nomic field must sooner or later re-act upon the realms 
of thought. In thig* connection we cannot too bravely 
consider the warning addressed to the evolutionary spivit 
by the great formulator of evolutionism himself, when, 
in spite of his optimistic tendencies, he thus concludes 
his synthesis of the religious development: ‘Tf, ingtead 
of further progress under that system of voluntary 
co-operation which constitutes industrialism proparly so 

‘ealled, there should be carried far the system of pro- 
duction and distribution under State-control, constituting 
a new form of compulsory co-operation, and ending in 
a new type of cocrcive government, the changes above 
indicated, determined as they aro by individuality of 
character, will probably be arrested and opposite. phaneer 
initiated. m1 

Brighter Doubtless you will think T have painted a 

prospects tor davlc picture; but when one tries to fathom 


the future 


at religion. the future, one must talce account of the 


a Horbos: Spencer, Acclesiastical Institutions, § 654 (p, 824). 
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extremest possibilities; and, even in the face of all that 
can be urged, those who belicve with me that the froedom 
of man is destined to pass unscathed throug! the present 
crisis, will still have a right to expect that tho religious 
evolution will, after all, pursue its way on the great lines 
that I have sketched in these Lectures, gradually: puri- 
fying the main factors of religion, and making- for the 
establishment of a universal oultus at once rational and 
frnitfuls : : 

It has been asked whether the “ eternal and’ infigile 
Energy” of evolutionism can succeed any better than 
the inaccessible God of Neo-platonism or the impersonal 
Brahma of the Vedantic schools, ih inspizing man with 
emotions and aspirations that can crystallize round the 
religious ‘sentiment and express themselves in worship. 
Note that this Znergy—so called for want of a better 
name, and not to be vonfounded with Foree,, as revealed 
to us in our own couception of physical effort*—presonts 
itself to our minds, not only as the supreme Reality 
but also as a Power superior to all known forces, and at 
the same time essentially mysterious in its being. Now | 
the j4ea of power, combined with that of mystery, is the 
essential basis and invariable characteristic of the Object 
of the roligious sentiment, But I have also shown. that 
another factor. must enter into worship, namely, the: 
possibility of coming into relations with,this mystorious 


4 Compare the trenchant but ofton unfair criticism which Mr. 
Frederick Harrison has brought to bear upon the religion vf the 
Unknowable i in his controversy with My, Ilerbert Spencer in Zhe 
Nature, and Reality of Religion: a Controversy between Fredrick 
Harrison ahd Horbort Spencer, New York, 1885, p, 49, 

2 Herbert Spencor, First Principles, §§ 18 and 50. 

U 
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Powor, Now in the face of an Energy, anonymous, 
deaf, blind, dumb, inexorable as the anoient Fate, man 
may well oft “perience a kind of sacred horror—nay, a 
fascination under which his brain whirls—without such 
fecliigs in any degree influencing his conduct in the 
face of the unknown Power which inspires it, At the 
most, one’ could but exclaim with Littré: “ Infinity, 
alike material and intellectual .... is revealed to us 
under. its bwo-fold aspect of reality and inaccossibility. 
Tt is an ocean which beats upon our shores, for which 
w® haye neither barque nor sail, but the clear vision of 
which is as salutary as it is awe-inspiring,’”! 

Evon Mr. Spencer's remark that the supreme Reality 
may be endowed with modes of existence as ‘superior 
to intelligence and will as the latter are to mechanical 
movement, cannot save the divine manifostations from 
sterility, as fr as tho actions of man ave concerned, if 
he, man, feels incapable of representing them under any 
form drawn from his own concepts. . 

But it is no longer so when, without attempting 
further to define this incomprehensible Power, we assign 
to it the function of secuting the ordor of the unjyerse. © 
The great problem on the.solution of which the direction 
of the religious movement of the future deponds, is not 
why the Absdlute realizes itself under the limitations of 
time and spaco, This question appeals to ow: metaphysical 
curiosity alone, and its insolubility presents no obstagle 
to the ‘development of the religious sentiment. What 
in truth affects, and even rends, ‘our labouring thought, 


a Auguste Comis et la philosophie positive, third edition, Paris, 1877, 
we 5B, 
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ig the question, perfectly formulated by Mr. Graham, 
“syhether Chanioe or Purpose governs the world”! On 
the answor to this question it depends whdther there is 
such a thing as duty, and even whether lifo is worth 
living. : 

Gonciuatia: One of our, greatest natural philosophers 

The concep- declared, speaking, on a memorable occasion, 
tion of God. f . ‘ . 
inthe of material atheism :. “I ‘have noticed during 
ie years of self-observation that it,is not in 
hours of clearness and vigour that this doctrine com- 
mends itself to my mind ; that in the presence of strongor 
and healthier thought it’evor dissolves and disappears, 
as offering no solution of the mystery in which we dwell, 
and of which we form a part.”? 

Atheism, properly so called, has always been to mo 
what you, in England, call wathinkable ; for my mind is 
incapable of conceiving of the transient and tho finite 
without an underlying Absolute, tho direct source of all 
phenomona and their laws, In momonts of philosophical 
depression—which I have not escaped any more than the 
majority of my generation—what I have asked myself 
has pot been whethor there is a God in whom we liye 
and move and have our being; it has beon whethop. that 
mysterious Power has any purposo, and specifically any 
beneficent purpose, in the universe. But I too have folt 
those doubts disappear as my thought became “ strongor 
and healthier,” and as I have contemplated thé whole 


1 The Greed of Science, Religious, Moral, and Social, second edition, 
London, 1884, p. 49, 

2 J, Tyndall, Address delivered before’ the British Association asscm- 
bled at Belfast, with Additions, London, 1874, p. viii, 
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moral and religious pyolution of humanity, continuing 
and crowning the organic evolution of the uriverse, or 
at least that®part of it which comes within, the field of 
our observation. At bottom, pessimism can only esta- 
blish"itself in the minds of those who think that pleasure 
is the goal of life, ov--which comes to the same—that 
life has no’ goal at all. Tt disappears when one thinks 
that the highost aim-of; man consists in taking » share 
in the work by which God himself is perfecting the 
nee 

This brings us back to the salons theory which 
we have seen to reach its fullest utterance amongst the 
Jews and tho Persians, but which has really never been 
absent from any religion which identified the moval with 
the divine order, God zs, but his work is being done. 
And here on earth it is dono above all by humanity, 
which alone is’ conscious of it, and conscious therefore of 
an allianco with the divine Power in the struggle for 
good. Who shall deny that this community of aspiration ' 
and offort may give birth in man—even though he have 
no assurance of literal reciprocity—to the feclings of grali- 
tude and affection which the Comtists evon claim for their 
collective humanity? Who shall deny that if may give 
rise to that unaltorablo faith in the final result of the 
alliance between man and the Divinity which inspired 
the ancient prophets when, in tho midst of perils and 
disasters, they preached, and in preaching prepared for, 
the great day of Yahveh, the triumph at justice ayd 
brotherhood in the world? , 

Such an eschatology, however, necessarily involves 
fyqdom of the -imagination to expatiate in the future, in 
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this world or another. If, as Mr. Spencer says, every 
evolution after oulminating in a perfect eguifihriam, must 
be followed by a corresponding dissolution’; or, in other 
terms, if the ameliorations progressively and laboriously 
acquired by humanity must on some fatal day melt in a 
cataclysm in which humanity itself will perish together 
with all known beings; if, in a word, the history of the 
universe is, as the Eleatic and Stoic philosophers and 
the Brahmans have alike believed, no more than a per- 
petual re-beginning,—then man will ask himself whether, 
in truth, it is worth while to devote oneself to Mere 
ephemeral conquests, and whether the Power that makes 
for ‘rightcousness is not working like a squirrel in a 
cage-wheel, capable of amusing an idle spectator, but 
incapable’ of rousing those feelings on which religion 
lives, For a man to belicve in the ideal and devote 
himself to it, the future must be assuretl, either in the 
expoctation of anothor world in which the injustice of 
the terrestrial life may be righted, or in the indefinite 
progicss of humanity towards a perfection which, if nover 
absolutely realized, may be indefinitely approached. Hap- 
pily, astronomers and ‘physicists agree in declaring that’ 
the destruction of our plénetary systom is a hypothesis 
based on promaturo assortions; that our risks of dissolu- 
tion, oven supposing them to be ‘established, may always 
bo indefinitely adjourned by Lorcos acting im a contrary 
senso; and, finally, that thore is nothing to exclude the 
future possibility of communication between tho worlds. 
1M. Guyau, Lirrdligion a ‘sind, pp. £41 sq.—"TPerhaps some « 


day, when full solf-conaciousness has-been reached, it will produce a « 
corresponding power adequate lo arrest tho march of dissolutiod at 
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It is true that science can neither answer our ques- 
tions as to personal immortality,! nor demofstrate mathe- 
matically that"the world advances towards a goal, At the 
very most, it can but raise'a presumption, and conclude, 
with John Stuart’Mill, that “there is a large balance of 
probability in favour of creation by intelligenge.”? To 
transform that probability into certainty will perhaps 
always need an act of faith, but at any vate it will be an 
act of rational faith, that is to say, of faith which tannot 
be contradicted by reason and which i is postulated by the 
demfihds of moral obligation graven on our consciences, 
just as the beliof in the universality of law and even in 
the conservation of energy are acts of faith postulated by 
the demands of the logical consistency graven ‘on our 
minds. For us, as for the zshis of India, the scribes 
of Thebes, and the philosophers of Greece, this is the 
supreme conclusion by which religion completes scionce, 
and in this sense we may repeat with that great American 
the point it may then have reached, Beings capable of distinguishing, 
in the infinite complication of cosmic movements, those which favour 
their evolution from those which tend 10 destroy it, would perhaps bé* 

eapable of resisting the latter, and thus securing the definitive triumph 
of the more desired corbinations,” . * 

1 “At fitst sight it might appear that the doctrine {of evolution], 
as applied to the subjective world, by removing the broad distinction 
hetweon the human and the animal mind, would discourage the hope 
of a future life for wnan’s,soul. Yet it may be found, after all, that it 
leaves the question yery:much where it was, It may perhaps be said 
that it-favours the old disposition to attribute immortality to those 
lower forms of mind with which,the human mind is found to be con; 
tinuous.”-James Sully, in his article on “ Evolution,” prepared, with 

+Prof, Huxley’s assistance,for the Zneyclopudia Britannica, ninth edition, 
“vol. wii, p. 7728, 
Teves Essays on Religion, London, 1834, p. 174, 
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thinker, rationalist and mystié in one, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “Te whole course of things Pi is ‘teach us 
faith! We need only obey,”} 

‘Doubtless the wor 1d may still witness many philosophi- 
cal revolutions and reactions. If wo may read the ‘futuro 
in the past, religions * may yet follow and replace each 
other ; forms of worship may rise as difforent from .ours 
as the synagogue was from the temple, or the churches 
of the early Christians from the pagan sanctuaries, Atiri- 
butes which many of us regard as essential to thesDeity’ 
may be cancelled by the theological system which, ‘shall 
gain the ascendant, ‘Wer or our children may have to 
relinquish many a cherished: conception of the action of 
God and the destiny of man, Nay, “God” may'die, as 
his known and unknown predeccssors—the Baalim and 
the Teotl, Assur and Ammon, Odin and Jupiter, have 
died; as his contemporaries of to-day, ‘the Brahm of 
Hindustan, the Allah of Islam, Ormuzd “the Lord 
Omniscient,” Thian “the Celestial Emperor,” and even 
Yahveh “the oly One of Israel,” shall one day dio; 
but what cannot die is the conception, enshrined in these 
names, of a mystorious and superhuman Power, realizing” 
himself in all the laws of the known universe, reyealing 
himsolf to man in the voice of conscience and the spec- 
tacle of the world. 

‘Hero we havo the truth implicitly contatned in that 
three-fold illusion out of which, ag we have seen, reli: 
gion sprang—the erroneous extension of the idea of 
personality, the confusion between concomitance- and 

) Spiritual Laws, in his Works, two vols., London, 1882, ew. i, 
p. 59. 
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and reality, \, Here we have the truth which will remain 
when ittaad" freed the conception of the Deity from 
all the confusions which originally covered it, and 
the parasitical accretions which have since laid hold 
of it, when it has stripped off, as so many borrowed 
plumes, anthropomorphic attributes and moral limita- 
tions, and has sot forth the existence of deity as Unity 
and the action of deity as Harmony. Here, then, we 
stands at last before the impenetrable veil which will 
ever separate the Deity, in its grandeur and its majesty, 
from our eyes, but whieh does not cut off cither the 
manifestations of its power or the revelations of its law, 
or, may be, even the mysterious radiation of an attractive 
force answering to our terms of sympathy and love. 


causality, i the failure to distinguish between dreams 
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